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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


On several previous occasions it has happened to this writer 
of romance to be justified of his romances by facts of startling 
similarity, subsequently brought to light and to his know- 
ledge. In this tale occurs an instance of the sort, a ‘ double- 
barrelled’ instance indeed, that to him seems sufficiently curious 
to be worthy of the telling. The People of the Mist of his 
adventure story worship a sacred crocodile to which they 
make sacrifice, but in the original draft of the book this croco- 
dile was a snake—monstrum horrendum, mforme, mmgens. A 
friend of the writer, an African explorer of great experience who 
read that draft, suggested that the snake was altogether too 
unprecedented and impossible. Accordingly, also at his sug- 
gestion, a crocodile was substituted. Scarcely was this change 
effected, however, when Mr. R. T. Coryndon, the slayer of 
almost the last white rhinoceros, published in the African 
Review of February 17, 1894, an account of a huge and 
terrific serpent said to exist in the Dichwi district of Mashona- 
land, that in many particulars resembled the snake of the story, 
whose prototype, by the way, really lives and is adored as a 
divinity by certain natives in the remote province of Chiapas 
in Mexico. Still, the tale being in type, the alteration was 
suffered to stand. But now, if the Zoutpansberg heview may 
be believed, the author can take credit for his crocodile also, 
since that paper states that in the course of the recent cam- 
paign against Malaboch, a chief living in the north of the 
Transvaal, his fetish or god was captured, and that god, a 
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crocodile fashioned in wood, to which offerings were made. 
Further, this journal says tliat among these people (as with 
the ancient Egyptians), the worship of the crocodile is a 
recognised enlt. Also it congratulates the present writer on 
his intimate acquaintance with the more secret manifestations 
of African folltlore and beast worship. He must disclaim the 
compliment in this instance as, when engaged in inventing the 
‘‘ People of the Mist,” he was totally ignorant that any of the 
Bantu tribes reverenced either snake or crocodile divinities. 
But the coincidence is strange, and once more shows, if 
further examples of the fact are needed, how impotent are the 
efforts of imagination to vie with hidden truths—even with 
the hidden truths of this smail] aud trodden world. 


September 20, 1894, 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SINS OF THE FATHER ARE VISITED ON THE CHILDREN 


THe January afternoon was passing into niglit, the air was 
cold and still, so still that not a single twig of the naked 
beech-trees stirred; on the grass of the meadows lay a thin 
white rime, half frost, half snow; the firs stood out blackly 
against a steel-hued sky, and over the tallest of them huni 
a single star. Past these bordering firs there ran a road, cn 
which, in this evening of the opening of our story, a young 
man stood irresolute, glancing now to the right and now to 
the lefi. 

To his right were two stately gates of iron fantastically 
wrought, supported by stone pillars on whose summits stood 
griffins of black marble embracing coats of arms, and banners 
inscribed with the device Per ardua ad astra. Beyond iliesc 
gates ran a broad carriage drive, lined on either side by a 
double row of such oaks as England alone can produce under 
the most favourable circumstances of soil, aided by the nur- 
turing hand of man and three or four centuries of time. 

At the head of this avenue, perhaps half a mile from thie 
roadway, although it looked nearer because of the emi- 
nence upon which it was placed, stood a mansion of the class 
that in auctioneers’ advertisements is usually described as 
‘noble.’ Its general appearance was Elizabethan, for in 
those days some forgotten Outram had practically rebuilt it; 
but a large part of its fabric was far more ancient than 
the Tudors, dating back, so said tradition, to the time 
of King John. As we are not auctioneers, however, it will 
be unnecessary to specify its many beauties ; indeed, at this 
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date, some of the tribe had recently employed tbeir gift of 
language on these attractions with copious fulness and 
accuracy of detail, since Outram Hall, for the first time during 
six centuries, was, or had been, for sale. 

Suffice it to say that, like the oaks of its avenue, Outram 
was such a house as can only be found in England; no mere 
mass of bricks and mortar, but a thing that seemed to have 
acquired a life and individuality of its own. Or, if this saying 
be too far-fetched and poetical, at the least this venerable 
home bore some stamp and trace of the lives and individu- 
alities of many generations of mankind, linked together 1n 
thought and feeling by the common bond of blood. 

The young man who stood in the roadway looked long 
and earnestly towards the mass of buildings that frowned upon 
him from the crest of the lull, and as he looked an expression 
came into his face which fell little, if at all, short of that of 
agony, the agony which the young can feel at the shock of an 
utter and irredeemable loss. The face that wore such evidence 
of trouble was a handsome one enough, though just now all 
the charm of youth seemed to have faded fromit. It was dark 
and strong, nor was it difficult to guess that in after-life it 
might become stern. The form also was shapely and athletic, 
though not very tall, giving promise of more than common 
strength, and the bearing that of a gentleman who had not 
brought himself up to the behef that ancient blood can cover 
modern deficiencies of mind and manner. Such was the 
outward appearance of Leonard Outram as he was then, in 
his twenty-third year. 


While Leonard watched and hesitated on the roadway, 
unable, apparently, to make up his mind to pass those iron 
gates, and yet desirous of doing so, carts and carriages began 
to appear hurrying down the avenue towards him. 

‘T suppose that the sale is over,’ he muttered to himself. 
‘ Well, hke death, it is a good thing to have done with.’ 

Then he turned to go; but hearing the erunch of 
wheels close at hand, stepped back into the shadow of the 
gateway pillar, fearing lest he should be recognised on the 
open road. A carriage came up, and, just as it reached the 
gates, something being amiss with the harness, a footman 
descended from the box to set it right. From where he stood 
Leonard could see its occupants, the wife and daughter of a, 
neighbouring squire, and overhear their conversation. He 
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knew them well ; indeed, the younger lady had been one of 
his favourite partners at the county balls. 

‘How cheap the things went, Ida! Fancy buying that 
old oak sideboard for ten pounds, and with all those Outram 
quarterings on it too! It is as good as an historical document, 
and Jam sure that it must be worth at least fifty. I shall 
sell ours and put it in the dining-room. I have coveted that 
side-board for years.’ 

The daughter sighed and answered with some asperity. 

‘Iam so sorry for the Outrams that I should not care 
about the sideboard if you had got it for twopence. What an 
awful smash! Just think of the old place being bought bya 
Jew! Tom and Leonard are utterly ruined, they say, not a 
sixpence left. I declare I nearly eried when I saw that man 
selling Leonard’s guns.’ 

‘Very sad indeed,’ answered the mother absenfly; ‘ but 
if he is a Jew, what does it matter? He has a title, and they 
say that he is enormously rich. IJ expect there will be plenty 
going on at Outram soon. By the way, my dear Ida, Ido wish 
you would cure yourself of the habit of calling young men 
by their Christian names—not thatit matters about these two, 
for we shall never see any more of them.’ 

‘I am sure [ hope that we shall,’ said Ida defiantly, ‘and 
when we do I shall call them by their Christian names as 
much as ever. You never objected to it before the smash, 
and J love both of them, so there! Why did you bring me 
to that horrid sale? You knew I did not want to go. I 
shall be wretched for a week, I-—’ and the carriage swept 
on out of hearing. 

Leonard emerged from the shadow of the gateway and 
crossed the road swiftly. On the further side of it he 
paused, and looking after the retreating carriage said aloud, 
‘God bless you for your kind heart, Ida Hatherley. Good 
luck go with you! And now for the other bustness.’ 

A hundred yards or so down the road, was a second gate 
of much less imposing appearance than those which led to 
Outram Hall. Leonard passed through 1% and presently 
found himself at the door of a square red brick house, built 
with no other pretensions than to those of comfort. This 
was the Rectory, now tenanted by the Reverend and Honour- 
able James Beach, to whom the living had been presented 
many years before by Leonard’s father, Mr. Beach’s old 
college friend. ; 
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Leonard rang the bell, and as its distant clamour fell 
upon his ears a new fear struck him. What sort of reception 
would he meet with in this house? he wondered. Hitherto 
his welcom> had always been so cordial that until this moment 
he had never doubted of it, but now circumstances were 
changed. He was no longer in the position of second son to 
Sir Thomas Outram of Outram Hall. He was a beggar, an 
outcast, a wanderer, the son of a fraudulent bankrupt and 
suicide. The careless words of the woman in the carriage 
had let a flood of light into his mind, and by it he saw many 
things which he had never seen before. Now he remembered 
a little motto that he had often heard, but the full force of 
which he did not appreciate until to-day. ‘Fnends follow 
fortune,’ was the wording of this motto. He remembered 
also another saying that had frequently been read to htm in 
church and elsewhere, and the origin of which precluded all 
doubt as to its truth :— 

‘Unto every one that hath shall be given, but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.’ 

Now, as it chanced, Leonard, beggared as he was, had 
still something left which could be taken away from him, and 
that something the richest fortune which Providence can give 
to any man in his youth, the love of a woman whom he also 
loved. The Reverend and Honourable James Beach was 
blessed with a daughter, Jane by name, who had the reputation, 
not undeserved, of being the most beautiful and sweetest- 
natured girl that the country-side could show. Now, being 
dark and fair respectively and having lived in close association 
since childhood, Leonard and Jane, as might be expected from 
the working of the laws of natural economy, had gravitated 
towards each other with increasing speed ever since they had 
come to understand the possibilities of the institution of mar- 
riage. In the end tlis mutual gravitation led to a shock 
and confusion of individuahties which was not without its 
charm; or, to put the matter more plainly, Leonard proposed 
to Jane and had been accepted with many blushes and some 
tears and kisses. 

It was a common little romance enough, but, like every- 
thing else with which youth and love are concerned, it had its 
elements of beauty. Such affairs gain much from being the 
first in the sertes. Who 1s there among us that does not adore 
his first love and his first poem ? And yet when we see them 
twenty years after! 
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Presently the Rectory door was opened and Leonard entered. 
At this moment it occurred to him that he did not quite know 
why he had come. To be altogether accurate, he knew why he 
had come well enough. It was to see Jane, and arrive at an 
understanding with her father. Perhaps it may be well to 
explain that his engagement to that young lady was of 
the suppressed order. Her parents had no wish to suppress 
it, mdeed; for though Leonard was a younger son, it was’ 
well known that he was destined to inherit his mother’s 
fortune of fifty thousand pounds more or less. Besides, Pro- 
vidence had decreed a delicate constitution to his elder and 
only brother Thomas. But Sir Thomas Ontram, their father, 
was reputed to be an ambitious man who looked to sce his 
sons marry well, and this marriage would scarcely have been 
to Leonard’s advantage from the family lawyer point of 
view. 

Therefore, when the matter came to tke ears of Jane’s 
parents, they determined to forego the outward expression of 
their pride and delight in the captive whom they owed to the 
bow and spear of their daughter's loveliness, at any rate for a 
while, say until Leonard had taken lis degree. Often and 
often in the after-years did they have occasion to bless them- 
selves for their caution. But not the less on this account was 
Leonard’s position as the affianced lover of their daughter 
recognised among them; indeed, the matter was no secret 
from anybody, except perhaps from Sir Thomas himself. For 
luis part, Leonard took no pains to conceal it even from him; 
but the father and son met rarely, and the estrangement 
between them was so complete, that the younger man saw no 
advantage in speaking of a matter thus near to his heart 
until there appeared to be a practical object in so doing. 

The Rev. James Beach was a stout person of bland and 
prepossessing appearance. Never had he looked stoutcr, 
more prepossessing, or blander than on this particular even- 
ing when Leonard was ushered into his presence. He was 
standing before the fire in his drawing-room holding a huge 
and ancient silver loving-cup with both hands, and in such 
a position as to give the observer the idea that he had just 
drained its entire contents. In reality, it may be explained, 
he was employed in searching for a hall-mark on the bottom 
of the goblet, discoursing the while to his wife and children— 
for Jane had a brother—upon its value and beauty. The 
gleam of the silver caught Leonard’s eye as he entered the 
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room, and he recognised the cup as one of the heirlooms of 
his own family. 

Leonard’s sudden and unlooked-for advent brought various 
emotions into active play. There were four people gathered 
round that comfortable fire—the rector, his wife, his son, 
and last, but not least, Jane herself. Mr. Beach dropped 
the cup sufficiently to allow himself to stare at his visitor 
along its length, for all the world as thongh he were cover- 
ing lim with a silver blunderbuss. His wife, an active 
little woman, turned round as if she moved upon wires, 
exclaiming ‘Good gracious, who'd have thonght it ?’ while 
the son, a robust young man of about Leonard's own age and 
his college companion, said ‘ Hullo! old fellow, well, I never 
expected to see you here to-day !’—a remark which, however 
natural it may have been, scarcely tended to set lis friend 
at ease, 

Jane herself, a tall and beautiful girl with bright auburn 
hair, who was seated on a footstool nursing her knees before 
the fire, and payine very little heed to her father’s lecture 
upon ancient plate, did none of these things. On the con- 
trary, she sprang up with the utmost animation, her lips 
apart and her lovely face red with blushes, or the heat of the 
fire, and came towards him exclaiming, ‘Oh, Leonard, dear 
Leonard !’ 

Mr. Beach turned the silver blunderbuss upon his daughter 
and fired a single, but most effective shot. 

‘Jane!’ he said in a voice in which fatherly admonition 
and friendly warning were happily blended. 

Jane stopped in full career as though in obedience to some 
lesson which momentarily she had forgotten. Then Mr. 
Beach, setting down the flagon, advaneed upon Leonard with 
an ample pitying smile and ontstretched hand. 

‘How are you, my dear boy, how are you?’ hesaid. ‘ We 
did not expect 

‘To see me here under the circumstances,’ put in Leonard 
bitterly. ‘Nor would you have done so, but Tom and I 
understood that it was only to be a three days’ sale.’ 

‘Quite right, Leonard. As first advertised the sale was 
for three days, but the auctioneer found that he could not get 
through in the time. The accumulations of such an ancient 
house as Outram Hall are necessarily vast,’ and he waved his 
hand with a large gesture. 

‘Yes,’ said Lecuard. 
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‘Hum!’ went on Mr. Beach, after a pause which was 
beginning to grow awkward. ‘ Doubtless you will find it a 
matter for congratulation that on the whole things sold well. 
It is not always the case, not by any means, for such 
collections as those of Outram, however interesting and 
valuable they may have been to the family itself, do not often 
fetch their worth at a country auction. Yes, they sold 
decidedly well, thanks chiefly to the large purchases of the new 
owner ot the estate. This tankard, for instance, which I have 
bought—hem—as a slight memento of your family, cost me 
ten shillings an ounce.’ 

‘Indeed !’ answered Leonard coldly ; ‘I always understood 
that it was worth fifty.’ 

Then came another pause, during which all who were pre- 
sent, except Mr. Beach and himself, rose one by one and 
quitted the room. Jane was the last to go, and Leonard 
noticed, as she passed him, that there were tears in her eyes. 

‘Jane,’ said her father in a meaning voice when her hand 
was already on the door, ‘ you will be careful to be dressed in 
time for dinner, will you not, love? You remember that 
young Mr. Cohen is coming, and I should like somebody to be 
down to receive him.’ 

Jane’s only answer to this remark was to pass through the 
door and slam it behind her. Clearly the prospect of the 
advent of this guest was not agreeable to her. 

‘Well, Leonard,’ went on Mr. Beach when they were 
alone, in a tone that was meant to be sympathetic but whicli 
jarred horribly on his listener’s ears, ‘this is a sad business, 
very sad. But why are you not sitting down ?’ 

‘Because no one asked me to,’ said Leonard as he took a 
chair. 

‘Hem!’ continued Mr. Beach ; ‘ by the way I believe that 
Mr. Cohen is a friend of yours, is he not?’ 

‘An acquaintance, not a friend,’ said Leonard. 

‘Indeed, I thought that you were at the same college.’ 

‘Yes, but I do not like him.’ 

‘Prejudice, my dear boy, prejudice. A minor sin indeed, 
but one against which you must struggle. But there, there, 
it is natural that you should not feel warmly towards the man 
who will one day own Outram. Ahk! as I said, this is all very 
sad, but it must be a great consolation to you to remember 
that when everything is settled there will be enough, so I am 
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told, to pay your unhappy father’s debts. And now, 1s there 
anything that I can do for you or your brother ? ’ 

Leonard reflected that whatever may have been his father’s 
misdeeds, and they were many and black, 1t should scarcely 
have lain in the mouth of the Rev. James Beach, who owed 
nearly everything he had in the world to lis kindness, to 
allude to them. But he could not defend his father’s 
memory, it was beyond defence, and just now he must fight 
for lis own hand. 

‘Yes, Mr. Beach,’ he said earnestly, ‘you can help me 
very much. You know the cruel position in which my 
brother and I are placed through no fault of our own: our 
old home is sold, our fortunes have gone utterly, and our 
honourable name is tarnished. At the present moment I 
bave nothing left in the world except the sum of two hundred 
pounds which I had saved for a purpose of my own out of my 
allowance. I have no profession and cannot even take my 
degree, because I am unable to afford the expense of remain- 
inv at college.’ 

‘Black, I must say, very black,’ murmured Mr. Beach, 
robbing his chin. ‘ But under these circumstances what can 
1 do to help you? You must trust in Providence, my boy; it 
never fails the deserving.’ 

‘This,’ answered Leonard, nervously ; ‘ you can show your 
eynfidence in me by allowing my engagement to Jane to be 
proclaimed.’ Here Myr. Beach waved his hand once more as 
though to repel some imvisible foe. 

‘One moment,’ continued Leonard. ‘I know that it seens 
a great deal to ask, but listen. . Althonzh everything looks so 
dark, I have reliance on myself. With the stimulus which 
iy affection for your daughter will give me, and knowing that 
in order to win her I must first put myself in a position to 
snpport her as she should be supported, Tam quite convinced 
that f shall be able to surmount all difficulties by my own 
clforts.’ 

‘lieally, I cannot listen to such nonsense any longer,’ broke 
in Mr. Beach angrily. ‘Leonard, this is nothing less than an 
impertinence. Of course any understanding that may have 
crlsted between you and Jane is quite at an end. Kingage- 
ment! I heard of no engagement. I knew that there was 
some boy and girl folly between you indeed, but for my part 
I never gave the matter another thought.’ 

‘You seem to forget, sir,’ said Leonard, keeping his temper 
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with difficulty, ‘ that not six months ago you and I had a long 
conversation on this very subject, and decided that nothing 
sliould be said to my father of the matter until I had taken 
iny degree.’ 

‘I repeat that it is an impertinence,’ answered Mr. Beach 
emphatically, but with a careful avoidance of the direct issue. 
‘What! You, who have nothing in the world except a name 
which your father has—well—tarnished—to use your own 
word, you ask me for my dear daugliter’s hand? You are so 
selfish that you wish not only to ruin her chances in life, but 
also to drag her into the depths of your poverty. Leonard, I 
should never have thought it of you!’ 

Then at last Leonard broke out. 

‘You do not speak the truth. I did not ask you for your 
daughter’s hand. I asked you for the promise of it when I 
should have shown myself worthy of her. But now there is 
an end of that. Iwill go as you bid me, but before I go I 
will tell you the truth. You wish to use Jane’s beauty to 
catch this Jew with. Of her happiness you think nothing, 
provided only you can secure his money. She is not a strong 
character, and it is quite possible that you will succeed in 
your plot, but I tell you it will not prosper. You, who owe 
everything to our family, now when trouble has overtaken 
us, turn upon me and rob me of the only good that was left 
to me. By putting an end toa connection of which everybody 
knew, you stamp me still deeper into the mire. So be it, 
but of this I am sure, that such conduct will meet with a due 
reward, and that a time will come when you will bitterly regret 
the way in which you have dealt with your daughter and 
treated me in my misfortunes. Good-bye.’ 

And Leonard turned and left the room and the Rectory. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SWEARING OF THE OATH 


Artuur Bracn, Jene’s brother, was standing in the hall 
waiting to speak to Leonard, but he passed without a word, 
closing the hall door behind him. Outside snow was falling, 
though not fast enough to obscure the light of the moon 
which shone through the belt of firs. 

Leonard walked on down the drive till he neared the gate, 
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when suddenly he heard the muffled sound of feet pursuing 
him through the snow. He turned with an exclamation, 
believing that the footsteps were those of Arthur Beach, for at 
the moment he was in no mood for further conversation with 
any male member of that family. As it chanced, however, he 
found himself face to face not with Arthur, but with Jane her- 
self, who perhaps had never looked more beautiful than she 
did at this moment in the snow and the moonlight. Indeed, 
whenever Leonard thought of her in after-years, and that 
was often, there arose in his mind a vision of a tall and 
lovely girl, her auburn hair slightly powdered over with the 
falling flakes, her breast heaving with emotion, and her wide 
grey eyes gazing piteously upon him. 

‘Oli! Leonard,’ she said n2rvously, ‘ why do you go with- 
out saying good-bye to me ?’ 

He looked at her awhile before he answered, for some- 
thing in his heart told him that this was the last sight which 
he should win of his love for many a year, and therefore 
his eyes dwelt upon her as we gaze upon one whom the 
grave is about to hide from us for ever. 

At last he spoke, and his words were practical enough. 

‘ You should not have come out in those thin shoes through 
the snow, Jane. Yon will catch cold.’ 

‘T wish I could,’ she answered defiantly, ‘I wish that I 
could catch such a cold as would kill me; then I should be 
out of my troubles. Let us go mto the summer-honse ; they 
will never think of looking for me there.’ 

‘How will you get there ?’ asked Leonard ; ‘it is 9 hundred 
yards away, and the snow always drifts in that path.’ 

‘Oh! never mind the snow,’ she said. 

But Leonard did mind it, and presently he hit npon a 
solution of the difficulty. Having first ¢lanecd up the drive 
to see that nobody was coming, he bent forward and without 
explanation or excuse pnt his arms around Jane, and hfting her 
as though she were a child, he bore her down the path which 
led tothe summer-house. She was heavy, but, sooth to say, he 
could have wished the journey longer. Presently they were 
there, and very gently he set her on her feet again, kissing her 
upon the lipsas he did so. Then he took off his overcoat and 
wrapped it round her shoulders. 

All this while Jane had not spoken. Indeed, the poor girl 
felt so happy and so safe in her loyer’s arms that if seemed 
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to her as though she never wished to speak, or to do anything 
for herself again. It was Leonard who broke the silence. 

‘You ask me why I left without saying good-bye to you, 
Jane. It was because your father has dismissed me from the 
house and forbidden me to have any more to do with you.’ 

‘Oh, why ?’ asked the girl, lifting her hands despairingly. 

‘Can’t you guess?’ he answered with a bitter laugh. 

‘Yes, Leonard,’ she whispered, taking his hand in sym- 
pathy. 

‘Perhaps I had better put it plainly,’ said Leonard again ; 
‘it may prevent misunderstandings. Your father has dis- 
missed me because my father embezzled all my money. The 
sins of the father are visited upon the children, yousee. Also 
he has done this with more than usual distinctness and 
alacrity, because he wishes you to marry young Mr. Cohen, 
the bullion-broker and the future owner of Outram.’ 

Jane shivered. 

‘Il know, I know,’ she said, ‘and oh! Leonard, I hate 
him! ’ 

‘Then perhaps if will be as well not to marry him,’ be 
answered. 

‘I would rather die first,’ she said with conviction. 

‘Unfortunately one can’t always die when it happens to 
be convenient, Jane.’ 

‘Oh! Leonard, don’t be horrid,’ she said, beginning to 
cry. ‘Where are you going, and what shall I do?’ 

‘To the bad probably,’ he answered. ‘At least it all 
depends upon you. Look here, Jane, if you will stick to me 
I will stick to you. The luck is against me now, but I have 
it in me to see that through. I love you and I would work 
myself to death for you; but at the best it must be a question 
of time, probably of years.’ 

‘Oh! Leonard, indeed I will if I can. I am sure that 
you do not love me more than I love you, but [ can never 
make you understand how odious they all are to me about 
you, especially Papa.’ 

‘Confound him!’ said Leonard beneath his breath ; and 
if Jane heard, at that moment her filial affections were not 
sufficiently strong to induce her to remonstrate. 

‘Well, Jane,’ he went on, ‘the matter lies thus : either you 
must put up with their treatment or you must give me the 
go-by. Listen: in six months you will be twenty-one, and in 
this country all her relations put together can’t force a woman 
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to marry a man if she does not wish to, or prevent her from 
marrying one whom she does wish to marry. Now you know 
my address at my elub in town; letters sent there will always 
reach me, and it is scarcely possible for your father or any- 
body clse to prevent you from writing and posting a letter. 
If you want my help or to communicate with me in any way, 
I shall expect to hear from yon, and if need be, I will take 
you away and marry you the moment you come of age. Hi, 
on the other hand, I do not hear from you, I shall know that 
it is because you do not choose to write, or because that whieh 
you have to write would be too painful for me to read. Do 
you wnderstand, Jane ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, Leonard, but you put things so hardly.’ 

‘Things have becn prt hardly enough to me, love, and I 
must be plain—this is my last chance of speaking to you.’ 

At this moment an ominous sound echoed through the 
nicht ; it was none other than the distant voice of Mr. Beach, 
calling from his front-door step,‘ Jane! Are you out there, 
Jane ?’ 

‘Oh! heavens!’ she said, ‘there is my father calling 
me. I came out by the back door, but mother must have 
b2en up to my room and found me gone. She watches me 
ali day now. What shall I do?’ 

‘Go back and tell them that you have been saying good- 
bye tome. It is not a crime; they eannot kill you for it.’ 

‘Indeed they can, or just as had,’ replied Jane. Then 
suddenly she threw her arms about her lover’s neck, and bury- 
ing her beautiful face upon his breast, she began to sob bitterly, 
murmuring, ‘Oh my darhng, my darling, what shall I do 
without you?’ 

Over the brief and distressing scene which followed it may 
be well to drop a veil. Teonard’s bitterness of mind for- 
sook him now, and he kissed her and comforted her as he 
might best, even going so far as to minvle his tears with hers, 
tears of which he had no canse to be ashamed. At length 
she tore herself loose, for the shouts were growing louder and 
more insistent, 

‘T forgot,’ she sobbed, ‘ here is a farewell present for you ; 
keep itin memory of me, Leonard,’ and thrusting her hand into 
tae bosom of her dress she drew from it a little packet which 
she gave to him. 

hen once more they kissed and clung together, and in 
another moment she had vanished back into the snow and 
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darkness, passing out of Leonard’s sight and out of his life, 
though from his mind she could never pass. 

‘A farewell present. Keep it in memory of me.’ The 
words yet echoed in his ears, and to Leonard they seemed 
fateful—a prophecy of utter loss. Sighing heavily, he opened 
the paclet and examined its contents by the feeble moonlight. 
They were not large: a prayer-book bound in morocco, her 
own, with her name on the fly-leaf and a short inscription be- 
neath, and in the pocket of its cover a lock of auburn hair 
tied round with silk. 

‘An unlucky gift,’ said Leonard to himself; then putting 
on his coat, which was yet warm from Jane’s shoulders, he 
also turned and vanished into the snow and the night, 
shaping his path towards the village inn. 

He reached it in due course, and passed into the little 
parlour that adjoined the bar. It was a comfortable room 
enough, notwithstanding its adornments of badly stuffed birds 
and fishes, and chiefly remarkable for its wide old-fashioned 
fireplace with wrought-iron dogs. There was no lamp im the 
room when Leonard entered, but the light of the burning 
wood was bright, and hy it he could see his brother seated in 
a high-backed chair gazing into the fire, his hand resting on 
his knee. 

Thomas Outram was Leonard’s elder by two years and 
cast m a more fragile mould. His face was the face of a 
dreamer, the brown eyes were large and reflective, and the 
mouth sensitive as a child’s. He was a scholar and a philo- 
sopher, a man of much desultory reading, with refined tastes 
aud a really intimate knowledge of Greek gems. 

‘Is that you, Leonard?’ he said, looking up absently ; 
‘where have you been ?’ 

‘To the Rectory,’ answered his brother. 

‘What have you been doing there ? ’ 

‘Do you want to know ?’ 

‘Yes, of course. Did you see Jane?’ 

Then Leonard told him all the story. 

‘What do you think she will do?’ asked Tom when h's 
brother had finished. ‘ Given the situation and the woman, it 
is rather a curious problem.’ 

‘It may be,’ answered Leonard; ‘but as 1 am net an 
equation in algebra yearning to be worked out, I don’t quite 
see the fun of it. But if you ask me what I think she will 
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do, I should say that she will follow the example of everybody 
else and desert me.’ 

‘You seem to have a poor idea of women, old fellow. I 
know little of them myself and don’t want to know more. 
But I have always understood that it is the peculiar glory of 
their sex to come out strong on these exceptional occasions. 
‘“Woman in our hours of ease,’’ cte.’ 

‘Well, we shall see. But 1¢ 1s my opinion that women 
think a great deal more of their own hours of ease than of 
those of anybody else. Thank heaven, here comes our 
dinner !”’ 

Thus spoke Leonard, somewhat cynically and perhaps not 
in the best of taste. Dut, his rejoicing over its appearance 
notwithstanding, he did not do much justice to the dinner 
when it arrived. Indeed, it would be charitable to make allow- 
ances for this young man at that period of his life. He had 
sustained a most terrible reverse, and do what he might he 
could never quite escape from the shadow of his father’s dis- 
erace, or put out of mind the stain with which that father had 
dimmed the honour of his family. And now a new misfor- 
tune hungover him. He had just been driven with contumely 
from a house where hitherto he was the most welcome of 
guests; he had parted, moreover, from the woman whom he 
loved dearly, and under circumstances which made it doubtful 
if their separation would not be final. 

Leonard possessed the gift of insight into character, and 
more common sense than can often be expected from a young 
man in love. He knew well that the chief characteristic of 
Jane’s nature was a tendency to yield to the circumstances of 
the hour, and though he hoped against hope, he could find no 
reason to suppose that she would exhibit greater determination 
in the matter of their engagement than her general Jack of 
strength might lead him to anticipate. Besides, and here his 
common sense came in, would it be wise that she should do so ? 
After all, what had he to offer her, and were not his hopes of 
future advancement nothing better than a dream? Roughly 
as he had put it, perhaps Mr. Beach was right when he told 
him that he, Leonard, was both selfish and impertinent, since 
was it not a selfish impertinence in him to ask any woman to 
link her fortune with his in the present state of his affairs ? 

Let us therefore make excuses for his words and outward 
behaviour, for at heart Leonard had much to trouble him. 
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When the cloth had been cleared away and they were 
alone again, Tom spoke to his brother, who was moodily 
filling his pipe. 

‘What shall we do to-night, Leonard ?’ he said. 

‘Go to bed, I suppose,’ he answered. 

‘See here, Leonard,’ said his brother again, ‘ what do you 
say to having a last look at the old place ?’ 

‘If you wish, Tom, but it will be painful.’ 

‘A little pain more or less can scarcely hurt us, old 
fellow,’ said Tom, laying his thin hand on kis brother’s 
shoulder. 

Then they started. A quarter of an hour’s walking 
brought them to the Hall. The snow had ecased falling now 
and the night was beautifully clear, but before it ceased it had 
done a welcome office in hiding from view all the litter and 
wreckage of the auction, which make the scene of a recent 
sale one of the most desolate sights in the world. Never had 
the old house looked grander or more eloquent of the past 
than it did on that night to the two brothers who were dispcs- 
sessed of their heritage. They wandered round it in silence, 
gazing affectionately at each well-known tree and window, 
till at length they came to the gun-room entrance. More 
from habit than for any other reason Leonard turned the 
handle of the door. To his surprise it was open; after the 
confusion of the sale no one had remembered to lock it. 

‘Let us go in,’ he said. 

They entered and wandered from room to room till they 
reached the greater hall, a vast and oak-roofed chamber 
built after the fashion of the nave of a church, and lighted 
by a large window of ecclesiastical design. This window 
was filled with the armorial bearings of many generations 
of the Outram family, wrought in stained glass and placed 
in couples, for next to each coat of arms were the arms of 
its bearer’s dame. It was not quite full however, for in it 
remained two blank shields, which had been destined to receive 
the escutcheons of Thomas Outram and his wife. 

‘They will never be filled now, Leonard,’ said Tom, pointing 
to these; ‘curious, isn’t it, not to say sad ?’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’ answered his brother; ‘I suppose 
that the Cohens boast some sort of arms, or if not they can 
buy them. 

‘T should think that they would have the good taste to 
begin a new window for themselves,’ said Tom, 
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Then he was silent for a while, and they watched the 
moonlight streaming through the painted window, the memorial 
of so much forgotten grandeur, and illumining the portraits 
of many a dead Outram that gazed upon them from the 
panelled walls. 

‘Per ardua ad astra,’ said Tom, absently reading the 
family motto which alternated pretty regularly with a second 
device that some members of it had adopted—“ For Heart, 
lfome, and Honour.” | 

‘« Per ardua ad astra’’—through struggle to the stars— 
and ‘“‘ For Heart, Home, and Honour,”’ ’ repeated Tom ; ‘ well, 
I think that our family never needed such consolations more, if 
indeed there are any to be found in mottoes. Our heart is 
broken, our hearth is desolate, and our honour is a byword, but 
there remain the “ struggle and the stars.”’’ 

As he spoke his face took the fire of a new enthusiasm : 
‘Leonard,’ he went on, ‘ why should not we retrieve the past ? 
Let us take that motto—the more ancient one—for an omen, 
and let us fulfilit. I believe it is a good omen, I believe that 
one of us will fulfil it.’ 

‘We can try,’ answered Leonard. ‘If we fail in the strug- 
ele, at least the stars remain for us as for all human kind.’ 

‘Leonard,’ said his brother almost in a whisper, ‘ will 
you swear an oath with me? It seems childish, but I think 
that under some circumstances there is wisdom even in 
childishness.’ 

‘What oath ?’ asked Leonard. 

‘This; that we will leave England and seek fortune in 
some foreign land—sufficient fortune to enable us to repurchase 
our lost home; that we will never return here until we have 
won this fortune ; and that death alone shall put astop to our 
quest.’ 

Leonard hesitated a moment, then answered: 

‘If Jane fails me, I will swear it.’ 

Tom glanced round as though in search of some familiar 
olject, and presently his eye fell upon what he sought. <A 
great proportion of the furniture of the old house, including 
the fanuly portraits, had been purchased by the in-coming 
owner. Among the articles which remained was a very 
valuable and ancient bible, one of the first ever printed indeed, 
that stood upon an oaken stand in the centre of the hall, 
to which it was securely chained. Tom led the way to 
this bible, followed by his brother. Then they placed their 
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hands upon it, and standing there in the shadow, the elder 
of them spoke aloud in a voice that left no doubt of the 
earnestness of his purpose, or of his belief in their mission. 

‘We swear,’ he said, ‘ upon this book and before the God 
who made us that we will leave this home that was ours, 
and never look upon it again till we can call it ours once 
more. We swear that we will follow this, the purpose of our 
lives, till death destroys ns and it; and may shame and utter 
ruin overtake us if, while we have strength and reason, we 
turn our backs npon this oath! So help us God!’ 

‘So help us God!’ repeated Leonard. 


Thus in the home of their ancestors, in the presence of 
their Maker, and of the pictured dead who had gone before 
them, did Thomas and Leonard Outram devote their lives to 
this great purpose. Perhaps, as one of them had said, the thing 
was childish, but if so, at the least it was solemn and touching. 
Their cause seemed hopeless indeed; butif faith can move 
mountains, much more can honest endeavour attain its ends. 
In that hour they felt this. Yes, they believed that the end 
would be attained by one of them, though they guessed little 
what struggles lay between them and the Star they hoped to 
gain, or how strangely they should be borne thither. 

On the morrow they went to London and waited there a 
while, but no word came from Jane Beach, and for good or 
ill the chains of the oath that he had taken riveted themselves 
around Leonard Outram’s neck. 


Within three nionths of this night the brothers were 
nearing the shores of Africa, the land of the Children of the 
Mist. 


CHAPTER Il 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS 


‘Wuar is the time, Leonard ?’ 
‘Eleven o’clock, Tom.’ 
‘Feleven—already? I shall go at dawn, Leonard. You 
remember Johnson died at dawn, and so did Askew.’ 
‘ For heaven’s sake don’t speak like that, Tom! Ifyou think 
you are going to die, you will die.’ 
Cc 
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The sick man laughed a ghost of a langh—it was half a 
death-rattle. 

‘Ti is no use talking, Leonard; I feel my life flaring and 
sinking like a dying fire. My mind is quite clear now, but I 
shall die at dawn for all that. The fever has burnt mc up! 
Have I been raving, Leonard ?’ 

‘A little, old fellow,’ answered Leonard. 

‘What about ?’ 

‘Home mostly, Tom.’ 

‘Home! We have none, Leonard; it is sold. How long 
have we been away now ?’ 

‘Seven years.’ 

‘Seven years! Yes. Do you remember how we said 
good-bye to the old place on that winter night after the 
auction ? And do you rementber what we resolved ?’ 

7 Megs 

‘Repeat it.’ 

‘We swore that we would seek wealth cnough to buy Outram 
back till we won it or died, and that we would never return 
to Kingland till it was won. Then we sailed for Africa. For 
seven years we have sought and done no more than earn a 
livelihood, much less a couple of hundred thousand pounds or 
SO.’ 

‘Leonard.’ 

SV ese Loniee® 

‘You are sole heir to our oath now, and to the old name 
with it, or you will be ma few hours. I have fulfilled my vow. 
I have sought till I died. You will take up the quest {ill you 
succeed or die. The struggle has been mine, may you live to 
win the Star. You will persevere, will you not, Leonard ?’ 

‘Yes, Tom, I will.’ 

‘Give me your hand on it, old fellow.’ 

Leonard Outram knelt down beside lis dying brother, and 
they clasped cach other’s hands. 

‘Now let me sleep awlile. Iam tircd. Do not be afraid, 
I shall wake before the—end.’ 

Hardly had the words passed his lips when his eycs closed 
and he sank into stupor or sleep. 

Ihis brother Leonard sat down upon arude seat, improvised 
ouf of an empty gm-case. Without the tempest shrieked and 
howled, the great wind shook the Kaffir hut of grass and 
wattle, piercing it in a hundred places till the light of the 
lantern wavered within its glass, and the sick man’s hair wag 
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lifted from his clammy brow. From time to time fierce 
squalls of rain fell like sheets of spray, and the water, penetra- 
ting the roof of grass, streamed to the earthen floor. Leonard 
crepi on his hands and knees to the doorway of the hut, or 
rather to the low arched opening which served as a doorway, 
and, removing the board that secured it, looked out at the night. 
Their hut stood upon the ridge of a great mountain; below was 
a sea of bush, and around it rose the fantastic shapes of other 
mountains. Black clouds drove across the dying moon, but 
occasionally she peeped out and showed the scene in all its 
vast solemnity and appalling solitude. 

Presently Leonard closed the opening of the doorway, and 
going back to his brother’s side he gazed upon him earnestly. 
Many years of toil and privation had not robbed Thomas 
Outram’s face of its singular beauty, or found power to mar 
its refinement. But death was written on it. 

Leonard sighed, then, struck by a sudden thought, soughtfor 
and found a scrap of looking-glass. Holding it close to the 
light of the lantern, he examined the reflection of his own fea- 
tures. The glass mirrored a handsome bearded man, dark, keen- 
eyed like one who is always ou the watch for danger, curly- 
haired and broad-shouldered ; not very tall, but having massive 
limbs and a form which showed strength in every movement. 
Though he was still young, there was little of youth left about 
the man; clearly toil and struggle had done an evil work with 
him, ageing his mind and hardening it as they had hardened 
the strength and vigour of his body. The face was a good 
one, but most men would have preferred to see friendship 
shining in those piercing black eyes rather than the light of 
enmity. Leonard was a bad enemy, and his long striving with 
the world sometimes led him to expect foes where they did 
not exist. 

Even now this thought was in his mind: ‘ He is dying,’ 
he said to himself, as he laid down the glass with the care 
of a man who cannot afford to hazard a belonging how- 
ever trivial, ‘and yet his face is not so changed as mime is. 
My God! he is dying! My brother—the only man—the only 
living ereature I love in the world, except one perhaps, if 
indeed I love her still. [iverything is against us—I should 
say against me now, for I cannot count him. Our father was 
my first enemy : he brought us into the world, neglected us, 
squandered our patrimony, dishonoured our name, and shot 


himself. And since then what bas it been but one continual 
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fight against men and nature? Even the rocks in which I dig 
for gold are foes—victorious foes—’ and he glanced at his 
hands, scarred and made unshapely by labour. ‘ And the fever, 
that is a foe. Death is the only friend, but he won’t shake 
hands with me. He takes my brother whom I love as he has 
taken the others, but me he leaves.’ 

Thus mused Leonard sitting sullenly on the red box, his 
elbow on his knee, his rough hands held beneath his elin 
pushing forward the thick black beard till it threw a huge 
shadow, angular aud unnatural, on to the wall of the hut, 
while without the tempest now raved, now lulled, and now 
raved again. An hour—two—passed and still he sat not 
moving, watching the faee of the fever-stricken man that from 
time to time flushed and was troubled, then grew pale and stall. 
lt seemed to him as though by some strange harmony of nature 
the death-smitten blood was striving to keep paee with the 
beat of the storm, knowing that presently life and storm would 
pass together into the same domain of silence. 

At length Tom Outram opened lits eyes and looked at him, 
but Leonard knew that he did not see lim as he was. The 
dying eyes studied him indeed and were intelligent, but he 
could feel that they read something on his face that was not 
kuown to himself, nor could be visible to any other man—read 
it as though it were a writing. 

So strange was this serutiny, so meaningless and yet so 
full of a aneaning which he eould not grasp, that Leonard 
shrank beneath it. He spoke to his brother, but no answer 
came,—only the great hollow eyes read on in that book whieh 
was printed upon lus face ; that book, sealed to him, but to 
the dying man an open writing. 

The sight of the aet of death is always terrible; it is 
terrible to watch the latest wax and ebb of life, and with the 
intelligence to comprehend that these flickerings, this coming 
and this going, these sinkings and these last recoveries are 
the trial fights of the animating and eternal pvrineiple—eall 
16 soul or what you will—before it trusts itself afar. Still 
more terrible is if under cireumstances of physical and mental 
eegicn such as those present to Leonard Outram in that 
our. 

But he had looked on death before, on death in many 
dreadful shapes, and yet he had never been so mueh afraid. 
What was it that his brother, or the spirit of his brother, 
read in his face? What learning had he gathered in that 
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sleep of his, the last before the last ? He conld not tell—now 
he longed to know, now he was glad not to know, and now he 
strove to overcome his fears. 

‘My nerves are shattered,’ he said to himself. ‘He is 
dying. How shall I bear to see him die?’ 

A gust of wind shook the hut, rending the thatch apart, 
and through the rent a little jet of rain fell upon his brother’s 
forehead and ran down his pallid cheeks like tears. Then the 
strange understanding look passed from the wide eyes, and 
once more they became human, and the lips were opened. 

‘Water,’ they murmured. 

Leonard gave him to drink, with one hand holding the 
pannikin to his brother’s mouth and with the other support- 
ing the dying head. Twice he gulped at it, then with a 
brusque motion of his wasted arm he knocked the cup aside, 
spilling the water on the earthen floor. 

‘ Leonard,’ he said, ‘ you will succeed.’ 

‘Succeed in what, Tom ?’ 

‘You will get the money and Outram—and found the 
family afresh—but you will not do it alone. A woman will 
help you.’ 

Then his mind wandered a little and he muttered, ‘How 
is Jane? Have you heard from Jane?’ or some such 
words. 

At the mention of this name Leonard's face softened, then 
once more grew hard and anxious. 

‘T have not heard of Jane for years, old fellow,’ he said ; 
‘ probably she is dead or married. But I do not understand.’ 

‘Don’t waste time, Leonard,’ Tom answered, rousing 
himself from his lethargy. ‘Listen tome. I am going fast. 
You know dying men see far—sometimes. I dreamed it, or 
T read it in your face. I tell you—yow will die at Outram. 
Stay here a while after Tam dead. Stay a while, Leonard!’ 

He sank back exhausted, and at that moment a gust 
of wind, fiercer than any which had gone before, leapt 
down the mountain gorges, howling with all the voices of the 
storm. It caught the frail hut and shook it. A cobra 
hidden in the thick thatch awoke from its lethargy and fell 
with a soft thud to the floor not a foot from the face of the 
dying man—then erected itself and hissed aloud with flicker- 
ing tongue and head swollen by rage. Leonard started 
back and seized a crowbar which stood near, but before he 
could strike, the reptile sank down and, drawing its shining 
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shape across his brother’s forehead, once more vanished into 
the thatch. 

His eyes did not so much as close, though Leonard saw a 
momentary reflection of the bright scales in the dilated pupils 
and shivered at this added terror, shivered as though his own 
tlesh had shrunk beneath the touch of those deadly coils. it 
was horrible that the snake should creep across his brother’s 
face, it was still more horrible that his brother, yet living, 
should not understand the horror. it caused hin to remem- 
ber our invisible companion, that ancient enemy of mankind 
of whom the reptile is an accepted type; it made him think 
of that long sleep which the touch of such as this has no 
power to stir. 

Ah! now he was going—it was impossible to mistalie 
that change, the last quick quiver of the blood, followed by 
an ashen pallor, and the sob of the breath slowly lessening 
into silence. So the day had died last night, with a little 
purpling of the sky—a httle sobbing of the wmd—then ashen 
nothingness and silence. But the silence was broken, the 
nicht had grown alive indeed—and with a fearful Inte. 
Hark! how the storm yelled! those blasts told of torment, 
that rain beat like tears. What if his brother——-He did 
not dare to follow the thought home. 

Iiark! how the storm yelled!—the very hut wrenched 
at its strong supports as though the hands of a hundred 
savage foes were dragging it. It hlted—by heaven it was 
gone !—gone, crashing down the rocks on the last hurricane 
blast of the tempest, and there above them lowered the sullen 
blue of the passing night flecked with sendding clouds, and 
there in front of them, to the east and between the mountains, 
flared the splendours of the dawn. 

Something had struck Leonard heavily, so heavily that 
the blood ran down his face ; he did not leed it, he scarcely 
felt it; he only clasped his brother in his arms and, for the 
first time for many years, he kissed him on the brow, staining 
it with the blood from his wound. 

The dying man looked up. He saw the glory in the East. 
Now it ran along the mountain sides, now it burned upon 
their summits, to each summit a pillar of flame, a peculiar 
splendour of its own diversely shaped ; and now the shapes of 
fire leaped from earth to heaven, peopline the sky with light. 
The dull clonds caught the heht, but they could not hold it 
all: back it fell to earth again, and the forests lifted up 
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Stagsering to his knees, he stretcned out his arms towards the 
rising sun 
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their arms to greet it, and it shone upon the face of the 
waters. 

Thomas Outram saw—and staggering to his knees he 
ares out his arms towards the rising sun, muttering with 
is lips. 


Then he sank upon Leonard's breast, and presently all his 
story was told. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LAST VIGIL 


For a while Leonard sat by the body of his brother. The 
daylight grew and gathered about him, the round ball cf the 
sun appeared above the mountains. 

The storm was gone. Were it not for some broken 
fragments of the vanished hut, it would have been difficult 
to know even that it had been. Insects began to chirrup, 
lizards ran from the crevices of the rocks, yonder the rain- 
washed bud of a mountain lily opened visibly before his eyes. 
Sill Leonard sat on, his face stony with grief, till at length a 
shadow fell upon him from above. He looked up—it was cast 
by a vulture’s wings, as they hurried to the place of death. 

Grasping his leaded rifle Leonard sprang to bis feet. Nearer 
and nearer came the bird, wheeling above him in lessening 
circles: 14 forgot the presence of the living in its desire for 
the dead. Leonard lifted the rifle, aimed and fired. The 
report rang out clearly on the silent air and was echoed 
from krantz and kloof and mountain side, and from above 
answered the thud of the bullet. For a moment the smitten 
bird swayed upon its wide pinions, then they seemed to crumple 
beneath its weight, and it fell heavily and lay flapping and 
striking at the stones with its strong beak. 

‘TL also can kill,’ said Leonard to himself as he watched it 
die. ‘ Kill till you are killed—that is the law of life.’ Then 
he turned to the body of his brother and made it ready for 
burial as best he might, closing the eyes, tying up the chin 
with a band of twisted grass, and folding the thin toil-worn 
hands upon the quiet heart. 

When all was finished he paused from his dreadful task, 
and a thought struck him. 

‘Where are those Kaffirs?’ he said aloud—the sound of 
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his voice scemed to dull the edge of solitude—‘ the lazy 
hounds, they ought to have been up an hour ago. Hi! 
Otter, Otter!’ 

The mountains echoed ‘ Otter, Otter ;’ there was no other 
reply. Again he shouted without result. ‘T don’t hike to 
leave it,’ he said, ‘ but I must go and see ;’ and, having covered 
the body with a red blanket to scare away the vultures, he 
started at a run round some projecting rocks that bordered 
the little plateau on which the hut had stood. Beyond them 
the plateau continued, and some fifty paces from the rocks 
was a hollow in the mountain side, where a softer vein of 
stone had been eaten away by centuries of weather. 

It was here that the Katfrs slept—four of them—and in 
front of this cave or grotto it was their custom to make a fire 
for cooking. But on that morning no fire was burning, and 
no Kaffirs were to be seen. 

‘Still asleep,’ was Leonard’s comment as he strode swiftly 
towards the cave. In another moment he was in it shouting 
‘Otter, Otter!’ and saluting with a vigorous kick a prostrate 
form, of which he could just see the outline. The form did 
not move, which was strange, for such a kick should have 
sufficed to wake even the laziest Basuto from his soundest 
sleep. Leonard stooped to examine it, and the next moment 
started back violently, exclaiming : 

‘Great heavens! it is Cheat, and he is dead.’ 

At this moment a thick voice spoke from tle corner of the 
cave in Dutch, the voice of Otter: 

‘T am here, Baas, but J am ticd: the Baas must loosen 
me, I cannot stir.’ 

Leonard advanced, striking a match as he came. Pre- 
gently it burnt up, and he saw the man Otter dying on his 
back, his legs and arms bound firmly with rimpis of hide, his 
face and body a mass of contusions. Drawing his luunting- 
knife Leonard cut the rimpis and brought the man from out 
the cave, carrying rather than leading him. 

Otter was a knob-nosed Kaftir, that is of the Bastard Zulu 
race. The brothers had found him wandering about the 
country in a state of semi-starvation, and he had served them 
faithfully for some years. They had christened him Otter, 
his native patronymic being quite unpronounceable, because 
of his extraordinary skill in swimming, which almost equalled 
that of the animal after which he was named. 

In face the man was hideous, though his ugliness was not 
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unpleasant, being due chiefly to a great development of his 
tribal feature, the nose, and in body he was misshapen to the 
verge of monstrosity. In fact Otter was a dwarf, measuring 
little more than four feet in height. But what he lacked in 
height he made up in breadth; it almost seemed as though, 
intended by nature to be a man of many inches, he had been 
compressed to his present dimensions by art. His vast chest 
and limbs, indicating strength nearly superhuman, his long 
iron arms and massive head, all gave colour to thisidea. Otter 
had one redeeming feature, however—his eyes, that when 
visible, which at this moment was not the case, were large, 
steady, and, like his skin, of a brilliant black. 

‘What has happened ?’ said Leonard, also speaking in 
Dutch. 

‘This, Baas! Last night those three Basuto villains, 
your servants, made up their minds to desert. They told me 
nothing, and they were so cunning that, though I watched even 
their thoughts, I never guessed. They knew better than to 
tell me, for I would have beaten them—yes, all! So they 
waited till I was sound asleep, then came behind me, the 
three of them, and tied me fast that I should not hinder them 
and that they might take away Baas Tom’s gun which you 
lent me, and other things. Soon I found out their plans, and 
though I laughed to their faces, oh! my heart was black with 
rage. 
~< When the Basuto dogs had tied me they mocked me, 
calling me foul names and saying that I might stop and 
starve with the white fools, my masters, who always dug for 
yellow iron and found so little, being fools. ‘Then they got 
together everything of value, yes, down to the kettle, and made 
ready to go, and each of them came and slapped me on the 
face, and one burnt me here upon the nose with a hot brand. 

‘All this I bore as a man must bear trouble which comes 
from the skies, but when Cheaé took up Baas Tom’s gun and 
the others came with a reim to tie me to the rock, I could bear 
it no more. So 1 shouted aloud and drove at Cheat, who held 
the gun. Ah! they had forgotten that if my arms are strong, 
my head is stronger! Butting like a bull I caught him fair 
in the middle, and his back was against the side of the cave. 
He made one noise, no more; he will never make another 
noise, for my head smashed him up inside and the rock hurt 
me through him. Then the other two hit at me with kerries 
—great blows—and my arms being tied I could not defend 
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myself, though I knew that they would soon kill me; so I 
sroaned and dropped down, pretending to be dead—just like 
a stink-cat. 

‘At last, thinking that they had finished me, the Basutos ran 
away in a great hurry, for they fearcd lest you might hear the 
shouting and should come alter them with rifles. They were 
so much afraid that they left the gun and most of the other 
things. After that I fainted ; it was silly, but those kerries of 
theirs are of rhinoceros horn—I should not have minded so 
much had they been of wood, but the horn bites deep. That 
is all the story. It will please Baas Tom to know that I saved 
his gun. When he hears it he will forget his sickness and say 
“ Well done, Otter! Ha! Otter, your head is hard.’’’ 

‘Make your heart hard also,’ said Leonard with a sad 
smile; ‘Baas Tomis dead. He died at daybreak in my arms. 
The fever killed him as it killed the other Inkoosis (chiefs).’ 

Otter heard, and, letting lis bruised head fall upon his 
mighty chest, remained for a while in silence. At length he 
lifted it, and Leonard saw two tears wandering down the 
battered countenance. ‘ Wow,’ he said, ‘is it so? Oh! my 
father, are you dead, you who were brave like a lion and 
gentle as a gir)? Yes, you are dead, my ears have heard it, 
and were it not for your brother, the Baas Leonard, I think 
that IT would kill myself and follow you. Jlow, my father, 
are you indeed dead, who smiled upon me yesterday ?’ 

‘Come,’ said Leonard; ‘I dare not leave him long.’ 

And he went, Otter following him with a reeling gait, 
for he was weak from his injuries. Presently they reached 
the spot, and Otter saw that the hut was gone. 

‘Certainly,’ he said, ‘our bad spirits were abroad last 
night. Well, next time it will be the turn of the good ones.’ 
Then he drew near to the corpse and saluted it with uplifted 
hand and voice. 

‘Cluef and Father,’ he said in Zulu, for Otter had wan- 
dered Jong anc knew many tongues, but he loved the Zulu best 
of all. ‘Wile you lived upon earth, yon were a good man 
and brave, though somewhiat quick of temper and quarrelsome 
hke a woman. Now you have wearied of this world and flown 
away like an eayle towards the sun, and there where you live in 
the light of the sun you will be braverand better yet, and become 
more patient and not quarrel any more with those who are less 
clever than you. Chief and Father, I salute you! May he 
whom you named the Otter serve you and the Inkoosi your 
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brother once more in the House of the Great-Great, if one so 
ugly and misshapen can enter there. As for the Basuto dog 
whom I slew and who would have stolen your gun, I see 
now that I killed him in a fortunate hour, that he might be 
the slave beneath your feet in the House of the Great-Great. 
Ah! had I known, I would have sent a better man, for there 
as here Cheat will still be Cheat. Hail, my Father! Hail 
and farewell! Let your spirit watch over us and be gentle 
towards us, who love you yet.’ 

And Otter turned away without further ado; and having 
washed his wounds, he set himself to the task of preparing 
such coarse food as they had in store. 

When 16 was ready Leonard ate of it, and after he had 
finished cating, together they bore the body to the little cave 
for shelter. 1t was Leonard’s purpose to bury his brother at 
sundown; he might not delay longer, but till then he would 
watch by him, keeping the last of many vigils. So all that 
remained of the Basuto Cheat having been dragged forth and 
thrust unceremoniously into an ant-bear hole by Otter, who 
while he disposed of his body did not spare to taunt the spirit 
of his late treacherous foe, the corpse of Thomas Outram was 
laid in its place, and Leonard sat himself by its side in the 
gloom of the eave. 

About midday Otter, who had been sleeping off his sorrows, 
physical and mental, came into the cavern. They were short 
of meat, he said, and with the leave of the Baas he would 
take the gun of the dead Baas and try to shoot a buck. 

Leonard bade him go, but to be back by sundown, as he 
should require his help. 

‘Where shall we dig a hole, Baas?’ asked the dwarf. 

‘One is dug,’ answered Leonard ; ‘he who is dead dug it 
himself as the others did. We will bury him in the last pit 
he made looking for gold, to the right of where the hut stood. 
It is deep and ready.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, a good place—though perhaps Baas Tom 
would not have worked at it so strongly had he known. Wow ! 
Who knows to what end he labours? But perchance it is a 
little near the donga. Twice that hole has been flooded while 
Baas Tom was digging init. Then he could jump out, but 
now 

‘T have settled it,’ said Leonard shortly ; ‘ go, and be back 
half an hour before sundown at latest. Stop! Bring some 
of those rock-lilies if you can. The Baas was fond of them.’ 
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The dwarf saluted and went. ‘Ah!’ he said to himself 
as he waddled down the hill where he hoped to find game, 
‘ah! you do not fear men dead or living—overmuch ; yet, 
Otter, it is true that you are better herein the sun, though 
the sun is hot, than yonder in the cave. Say, Otter, why does 
Baas Tom look awful now that he is dead—he who was so 
gentle while yet he lived? Cheat did not look awful, only 
uglier. But then you killed Cheat, and the Heavens killed 
Baag Tom and set their own seal upon him. And what will 
Baas Leonard do now that his brother is dead and the 
Basutos have run away? Go on digging for the yellow iron 
which is so hard to find, and of which, when it is found, no 
man can even make a spear. Nay, what is that to you, 
Otter? What the Baas does you do—and here be the spoor 
cf an impala buck.’ 

Otter was right. The day was fearfully hot. It was 
summer in East Africa, or rather autumn, the season of fever, 
thunder and rain, a time that none who valued their lives 
would care to spend in those latitudes searching for gold with 
poor food and but little shelter. But men who seek their 
fortunes are not chary of hazarding their own lives or those of 
others. They become fatalists, not avowedly perhaps, but 
unconsciously. Those who are destined to die must die, they 
think, the others will live. And, after all, 1t does not greatly 
matter which they do, for, as they know well, the world will 
never miss them. 

When Leonard Outram, his brother, and two companions 
in adyenture heard from the natives that at a particular snot 
on the mountains, nominally in the Portuguese territory near 
tne lowest branch of the Zambesi, gold could be dug out like 
iron ore, and when, at the price of two Tower muskets and a 
half-bred greyhound, they received a concession from the 
actual chief of that territory to dig up and possess the gold 
without let or hindrance from any person whatsoever, they did 
not postpone their undertaking because the country was tever- 
stricken and the unhealthy season drew on. In the first 
place, their resources were not great at the moment; and in 
the second, they feared lest some other enterprising person 
with three Tower muskets and two greyhounds should per- 
suade the chief to rescind their concession in his favour. 

So they journeyed laboriously to the place of hidden wealth, 
and with the help of such native labour as they could gather 
began theirsearch. At first they were moderately successful ; 
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indeed, wherever they dug they found ‘colour,’ and once or 
twice stumbled upon pockets of nuggets. Their hopes ran 
high, but presently one of the four—-Askew by name—sickened 
and died of fever. They buried him and persevered with 
varying luck. Then a second member of their party, John- 
ston, was taken ill. He lingered for a month and died also. 

After this Leonard was for abandoning the enterprise, but, 
as fate would have it, on the day following Jolinston’s death 
they found gold in very promising quantities, and his brother, 
whiose desire to win the wealth necessary to their ends was 
only nicreased by many disappointments, would not listen to 
such advice. 

So they rebuilt the hut on a higher and healthier spot 
and stayed. Dut on one unfortunate day Thomas Outram 
went out shooting, and losing his path in the bush was forced 
to spend a night in the fever-fog. A week afterwards he 
complained of sickness and pains in the back and head—three 
weeks later he died as we have seen. 

All these events and many others antecedent passed 
through Leonard’s mind as he wore out the long hours seated 
by the side of his dead brother. Never before had he felt so 
lonely, so utterly desolate, so bankrupt of al! love and hope. 
It was a fact that at this moment he had no friend in the 
wide world, unless lie could call the knob-nosed native Otter 
afriend. He had been many years away from Iingland, his 
few distant relations there troubled themselves no more about 
him or his brother, outcasts, wanderers in strange lands, and 
lis school and college companions in all probability had for- 
sotten his existence. 

There was one indeed, Jane Beach. But since that night 
of parting, seven years ago, he had heard nothing of her. 
Twice he had written, but no answer came to his letters. 
Then he gave up writing, for Leonard was a proud man; 
moreover he guessed that she did not reply because she could 
not. As he had said to his brother, Jane might be dead by 
now, or more probably married to Mr. Cohen. And yet once 
they lad loved each other, and to tlis hour he still loved her, 
or thought that he did. Atleast, through all the weary years 
of exile, labour, and unceasing search after the unattainable, 
her image and memory had been with him, a distant dream 
of sweetness, peace, and beauty, and they were with him yet, 
though nothing of her remained to him except the parting gift of 
her prayer-book and the lock of hair within it. The wilder- 
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ness is not a place where men can forget their earliest love. 
No, he was alone, absolutely and utterly alone, a wanderer in 
wild lands, a sojourner with rough unlettered men and savages. 

And now, what should he do? This place was played 
out. There was alluvial gold indeed, but Leonard knew to- 
day that it was not in the earth, but in the veins of quartz 
which permeated the mountains, that the real wealth must be 
sought for, and how could he extract it from the quartz with- 
out machinery or capital? Besides, his Kaffir servants liad 
deserted him, worn out with hard work and fever, and there 
were no others to be had at this season. Well, 1t was only one 
more disappointment ; he must go back to Natal and take his 
chance. At the worst he could always earn his living as a 
transport-rider, and at the best he wearied of this search for 
wealth which was to build up their family afresh. 

Then of a sudden Leonard remembered what he had pro- 
mised—to go on seeking till he died. Very good, he would keep 
the promise—till he died. And he remembered also that curious 
prophecy to which Thomas had given utterance on the previous 
night, that prophecy of wealth which should come to him. 

Of course it was nothing but the distraught fancy of a 
dying man. For many years his brothcr had brooded over 
this possibility of gaining riches, not for their own sake 
indeed, but that they uught be the means of restoring the 
ancient family, which their father had brought to shame and 
ruin. It was not wonderful in a man of his excitable 
temperament that at the hour of his death he should have 
erasped at some vision of attainment of the object of lus life, 
thouxh by the hand of another. And yct how strangely he 
had looked at him! With what conviction he had spoken! 
But all this was beside the point; he, Leonard, had sworn an 
oath many vears ago, and only last night he had promised 
to continue to obscrve that oath. Therefore, come good or 
ill, lie must pursue it to the end. 

Thus he mused till he grew weary as he sat hour after 
hour by the side of that rigid thing, which had been his play- 
mate, his brother, and his friend. From time to time he rose 
and walked about the cave. As the afternocn waned the air 
evow hotter and stiller, while a great cloud gathered on the 
horizon. 

‘There will be thunder at sundown,’ said Leonard alond ; 
‘T wishthat Otter would come back, so that we might get the 
funeral over; otherwise we shall have to wait till to-morrow.’ 
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At length, about half an hour before nightfall, the dwart 
appeared at the mouth of the cave, looking more like a gnome 
than a man against the lurid background of the angry sky. 
A buck was tied across his enormous shoulders, and in his 
hand he lield a large bunch of the fragrant mountain-lilies. 

Then the two of them buried Thomas Outram, there in his 
lonely grave which he himself had dug by the gully, and the roll 
of the thunder was his requiem. It seemed a fitting termina- 
tion to his stormy and laborious life. 


CHAPTER V 
OTTER GIVES COUNSEL 


WHEN the burial was finished and Thomas Outram slept his 
last sleep beneath six feet of earth and stones, his brother took 
out the prayer-book that Jane Beach had given him, which in 
truth formed all his library, and read the funeral service over 
the grave, ending it by the glare of the lightning flasbes. 
Then he and Otter went back to the cave and ate, speaking 
no word. After they had done their meal Leonard called to 
the dwarf, who took his food at a little distance. 

‘Otter,’ he said, setting the lantern between them, ‘ you 
are a faithful man and clever in your way. I would tell you 
a story and ask you something. At the least,’ he added to 
himself in English, ‘in such a matter your judgnient is as 
good as mine.’ 

‘Speak on, Baas,’ said the dwarf, ‘ my ears are open ;’ and 
he squatted down on the further side of the lantern like some 
creat toad, watching his master’s face with his black eyes. 

‘Otter, the Baas who is dead and I journeyed to this country 
about seven years ago. . Before we came here we had been 
rich men, chiefs in our own place, but we lost our kraals and 
cattle and lands; they were sold, others took them and we 
became poor. Yes, we who were fat grew lean as trek oxen 
at the end of winter. Then we said to each other, ‘‘ Here 
we have no longer any home, the shame of poverty has come 
upon us, we are broken vessels, empty men of no account ; also 
we are chiefs by blood, and here we cannot let ourselves out to 
labour like the common people, lest both the common people 
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and the nobles should make a mock of us. Our great stone 
kraal that has been ours for many generations is taken from 
us, others dwell in it, strange women order it, and their children 
shall move about the land. Wewill go away.” ’ 

‘The blood is the blood,’ broke in Otter, ‘the wealth is 
nothing; that comes and goes, but the blood is always the 
blood. Why did you not gather an impi, my father, and put 
these strangers to the spear and take your kraal again ?’ 

‘In our land this may not be, Otter, for there wealth is 
more than race. So we should have been brought to still 
ereater shame. Riches alone could give us back our home, 
and we had none left. Therefore we swore an oath togetlier, 
the dead Baas and I, that we would journey to this far country 
and seek to win wealth that we might buy back our lands and 
kraal and rule over them as in past years, and our children 
after us.’ 

‘A good oath,’ said Otter, ‘ but here we slonld have sworn 
it otherwise, and there would have been a ringing of steel 
about that kraal, not the chink of yellow iron.’ 

‘We came, Otter, and for seven years we have laboured 
harder than the lowest of our servants; we have travelled to 
and fro, mixing with many peoples, learning many tongues, 
and what have we found? The Baas yonder a grave in the 
wilderness—I the food that tlhe wilderness gives, no more.’ 

‘A poor wage so far,’ said Otter. ‘Ah! the ways of my 
people are more simple and better. A red spear is brighter 
than the red gold, yes, and it is more honest.’ 

‘The wealth is unwon, Otter, and I have sworn to win the 
wealth or die. But last might I swore it again to him who 
hes dead.’ 

‘It is well, Baas; an oath is an oath and true men must 
keep it. But riches cannot be gathered here, for the gold, 
most of it, 1s hid in those rocks that are far too heavy to 
carry, and who may charm gold out of the rock? Not all the 
wizards in Zululand. At the least you and I cannot do it 
alone, even should the fever spare us. We must trek, Baas, 
and look elsewhere.’ 

‘Listen, Otter, the tale is yet to tell. The Baas who is 
dead dreamed before he died, he dreamed that I should win 
the gold, that I should win it by the help of a woman, and he 
bade me wait here a while after he wasdead. Say now, Otter, 
you who come of a people learned in dreams and are the child 
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of a dream-doctor, was this a true dream or a sick man’s 
fancy ?’ 

‘Nay, Baas, who can tell for sure ?’ the dwarf answered ; 
then pondered awhile, and set himself to trace lines in the 
dust of the floor with his finger. ‘Yet I say,’ he went on, 
‘that the words of the dead uttered on the edge of death shall 
come true. He promised that you should win the wealth: 
you will win it by this way or by that, and the great kraal 
across the water shall be yours again, and the children of 
strangers shall wander there no more. Let us obey the words 
of the dead and bide here awhile as he commanded.’ 


Seven days had passed, and on the night of the seventh 
Leonard Outram and Otter sat together once more in the 
little cave on Grave Mountain, for so they named this fatal 
spot. They did not speak, though each of them was think- 
ing after lis own fashion, and both had cause for thought. 
They had been hunting all day, but killed nothing except a 
guinea-fowl, most of which they had just eaten; it was the 
only food left to them. Game seemed to have abandoned the 
cistrict—at least they could find none. 

Since his brother’s death Leonard had given up all attempt 
to dig for gold—it was useless. Time hung heavy on his 
hands, for a man cannot search all day for buck which are 
not. Gloom had settled on his mind also; he felt his brother’s 
loss more acutely now than on the day he buried him. More- 
over, for the first time he suffered from symptoms of the 
deadly fever which had carried off his three companions. 
Alas! he knew too well the meaning of this lassitude and 
nausea, and of the racking pain which from time to time shot 
through his head and limbs. That was how his brother’s 
last sickness had begun. 

Would his own days end in the same fashion? He did not 
greatly care, he was reckless as to his fate, for the hard 
necessities of life had left him little time or inclination to 
rack himself with spiritual doubts. And yet it was awful to 
think of. He rehearsed the whole scene in his mind again 
and yet again until it became a reality to him. He saw his 
own last struggle for life and Otter watching it. He saw the 
dwarf bearing him in his great arms to a lonely grave, there 
to cover him with earth, and then, with a sigh, to flee the 
haunted spot for ever. Why did he stop here to die of fever ? 
Because his brother had bidden him to do so with his dying 
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breath ; because of a superstition, a folly, which would move 
any civ ilised man to scorn. 

Ah! there was the rub, he was no longer a eivilised man ; 
he had lved so long with nature and sav ages that he had 
come to be as nature makes the savage. His educated reason 
told him that this was folly, but his instinct—that faculty 
which had begun to take the place of educated reason with 
voice. He had gone back in the 
scale of life, he had grown primitive ; his mind was as the 
mind of a Norseman or of an Aztec. It did not seem wonderful 
to him that his brother should have prophesied upon lis dying 
bed ; it did not strike him as strange even that he should be- 
lieve in the prophecy and act upon it. And yet he knew that 
in all probability this obedience would result in his own death. 

Those who have hved much with nature will in some 
degree be familiar with such sensations, for man and nature 
are ever at variance, and each would shape the other to its 
ends. In the issue nature wins. Man boasts continually of 
his conquests over her, her instincts, her terrors, and her 
hopes. But let him escape from out his citics and the fellow- 
ship of his kind, let him be alone with her for a while, and 
where is his snpremacy ? Hesinks back on to her breast again 
and is lost there as in time to be all his labours shal! be lost. 
The grass of the field and the sand of the desert are more 
powerful than Babylon: they were before her, they are 
after her; and so itis with everything physical and moral in 
their degrees, for here rules anurse whom we human children 
must obey at last, however much we may defy her. 

Thus brooded Leonard as he sat, his hands in his pockets 
and an empty pipe between lis teeth. Their tobacco was 
done, and yet he drew at the pipe, perhaps from habit. And 
all the while Otter watched hin. 

‘Baas,’ he said at length, ‘ you are sick, Baas.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, * that is, perhaps a little.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, a httile. Yon have said nothing, but I know, 
I who watch. The fever has tonelied you with his finger, 
hy-and-by he will grip you with his whole hand, and ilien, 
Baags——’ 

‘And then, Otter, good night.’ 

‘Yes, Daas, for you good night, and for me, what 2? Baas, 
you think too much and you have nothing to do, that is 
why you grow sick. Letter that we should eo and dig 
again,’ 
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‘What for, Otter? Ant-bear holes make good graves.’ 

‘Evil talk, Baas. Rather let us go away and wait no 
more than that you should talk such talk, which is the be- 
ginning of death.’ 

‘Then there was silence for a while. 

‘The truth is, Otter,’ said Leonard presently, ‘we are both 
fools. Itis useless for us to stay here with notliing to eat, 
nothing to drink, nothing to smoke, and only the fever to 
look forward to, expecting we know not what. But what 
does it matter? Fools and wise men all come to one end. 
Lord! how my head aches and how hot itis! I wish that 
we had some quinine left. Iam going out,’ and he rose im- 
patiently and left the cave. 

Otter followed him. He knew where he would go—to his 
brother's grave. Presently they were there, standing on the 
hither edge of a ravine. A cloud had hidden the face of the 
moon, and they could sce nothing, so they stood awhile idly 
waiting for it to pass. 

As they rested thus, suddenly a moaning sound caine to 
their ears, or rather a sound which, beginning with a moan, 
ended in a long low wail. 

‘What is that?’ asked Leonard, looking towards the 
shadows on the further side of the ravine, whence the cry 
seemed to proceed. 

‘I do not know,’ answered Otter, ‘ unless it be a ghost, or 
the voice of one who mourns her dead.’ 

‘We are the only mourners here,’ said Leonard, and as he 
spoke once more the low and piercing wail thrilled upon the 
air. Just then the cloud passed, the moonlight shone out 
brilliantly, and they saw who it was that cried aloud in this 
desolate place. For there, not twenty paces from them, on 
the other side of the ravine, crouched upon a stone and rock- 
ing herself to and fro as though in an agony of despair and 
erief, sat a tall and withered woman. 

With an exclamation of surprise Leonard started towards 
her, followed by the dwarf.. So absorbed was the woman in her 
sorrow that she neither saw nor heard them. Even when they 
stood close to her she did not perceive them, for her face was 
hidden in her bony hands. Leonard looked at her curiously. 
She was past middle age, but he could see that once she 
had been handsome and, for a native, very light in colour. 
Her hair was grizzled and crisp rather than woolly, and her 
hands and feet were slender and finely shaped. ake the 
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moment he could discern no more of the woman’s personal 
appearance, for the face was covered, as has been said, and 
her body wrapped in a taltered blanket. 

‘Mother,’ he said, speaking in the Sisutu dialect, ‘ what ails 
you that you weep herve alone?’ 

The stranger let drop her hands and sprang up with a ery 
of fear. Asit chanced, her gaze fell first upon the dwarf Otter, 
who was standing in front of her, and at the sight of him the 
cry died upon her lips, and her sunken cheeks, clear-cut 
features, and sullen black eves became as those of one who is 
petrified with terror. So strange was her aspect indeed that 
the dwarf and lis master neither spoke nor moved ; they stood 
hushed and expectant. It was the woman who broke this 
silence, speaking in a low voice of awe and adoration and, as 
she spoke, sinking to her knees. 

‘And hast thou come to claim me at the Jast,’ she said, 
addressiny Otter, ‘O thou whose name is Darkness, to whom 
I was given in marriage, and from whom I fled when I was 
voung? Do 1 see thee in the flesh, Lord of the night, King 
of blood and terror, and is this thy priest? Or do I but 
dream ? Nay, I dream not; slay on, thou priest, and let my 
sin be purged.’ 

‘Here it seems,’ said Otter, ‘that we have to do with one 
who is mad.’ 

‘Nay, Jal,’ the woman answered, ‘J am not mad, though 
madness has been nigh to me of late.’ 

‘Neither am I named Jal or Darkness,’ answered the 
dwarf with irritation ; ‘ cease to speak folly, and tell the White 
Lord whence you come, for I weary of this talk.’ 

‘If you are not Jal, Black One, the thing is strange, for as 
Jal is so you arc. Lut perchance it does not please you, 
having put on the flesh, to avow yourself before m2. At the 
luast be it ws vou will. If you are not Jal, then I am safe 
from your vengeance, and if you are Jal I pray you forget the 
sins of my youth and spare me.’ 

‘Who is Jal?’ asked Leonard curiously. 

‘Nay, J know not,’ auswered the woman, with a sudden 
change of manner. ‘Hunger and weariness have turned my 
brain, and I spoke wandering words. Forget them and give 
me food, White Man,’ she added in a piteous tone, ‘ give me 
food, for I starve.’ 

‘There is scant fare here,’ answered Leonard, ‘ but you 
are welcome to it, Hollow me, mother,’ and he Jed the way 
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across the donga to the cave, the woman limping after him 
painfully. 

There Otter gave her meat, and she ate as one eats who 
has gone hungry for long, greedily and yet with effort. When 
she had finished she looked at Leonard with her keen dark 
eyes and said: 

‘Say, White Lord, are you also a slave-trader ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered grimly, ‘I am a slave.’ 

‘Who is your master then—this Black One here ? 

‘Nay, he is but the slave of a slave. I have no master, 
mother; I have a mistress, and she is named Fortune.’ 

‘The worst of mistresses,’ said the old woman, ‘or the 
best, for she laughs ever behind her frown and mingles stripes 
with kisses.’ 

‘The stripes I know well, but not the kisses,’ answered 
Leonard gloomily; then added in another tone, ‘ What is 
your errand, mother? How are you named, and what do you 
seek wandering alone in the mountains ? ’ 

‘Tam named Soa, andI seek succour for one whom I love 
and who is in sore distress. Will my lord listen to my tale?’ 

‘Speak on,’ said Leonard. 

Then the woman crouched down before him and told this 
story. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TALE OF SOA 


‘My lord, I, Soa, am the servant of a white man, a trader who 
lives on the banks of the Zambesi some four days’ march 
from hence, having a house there which he built many years 
ago.’ 

‘ How is the white man named?’ asked Leonard. 

‘The black people call him Mavoom, but his white name 
is Rodd. He isa good master and no common man, but he 
has this fault, that at times he is drunken. Twenty years 
ago or more Mayoom, my lord, married a white woman, a 
Portuguese whose father dwelt at Delagoa Bay, and who was 
beautiful, ah! beautiful. Then he settled on the banks of 
the Zambesi and became a trader, building the house where 
itis now, or rather where its ruins are. Here his wife died 
in childbirth ; yes, she died in my arms, and it was I who 
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reared her daughter Juanna, tending ber from the eradle to 
this day. 

‘Now, after the death of his wife Mavoom beeame more 
drunken. till, when he is not in hquor he is very clever and 
a good trader, and several times he has collected ivory and 
feathers and gold worth much money, and also has bred 
eattle by hundreds. Then he would say that be must Icave 
the wilderness and go to another country aeross the waiter, I 
know not where, that country whence the Enghshmen come. 

‘Twice he has started to go,and I with him and his daughter 
Juanna, my mistress, who is named the Shepherdess of 
Heaven by the black people, because they think that she has 
the gift of fovetelling rain. But once Mavoom stopped in a 
town, at Durban in Natal, and vetting drunk he gambled away 
all his money in a month, and onee he lost it in a river, the 
boat being overset by a river-horse and the ivory and gold 
sinking out of sight. Still, the last time that he started he 
left his daughter, the Shepherdess, at Durban, and there she 
stayed for three years learning those things that the white 
women know, for she is very clever, as clever as she is beauti- 
ful and good. Now, for nearly two ycars she has been back 
at the Settlement, for she eame to Delagoa Bay in a ship, and 
I with her, and Mavoom met us. 

‘But one month gone my mistress the Shepherdess spoke to 
her father Mavooi, telling him that she wearied of their lonely 
life in the wilderness and wished to sail across the waters to 
thle Jand which is called Home. He listened to her, for Mavoom 
loves his daughter, and said that it should he so. But he 
said this also: that first he would go on a trading journey 
up the river to buy a store of ivory of which he knew. Now 
she was against this, saying, “‘ Let us start at once, we have 
tempted chance too long, and once again we are rich. Let us 
so to Natal and pass over the seas.” 

‘Still he would not listen, for he is a headstrong man. So 
on the morrow he started to seareh for the store of ivory, and 
the lady Juanna his daughter wept, for though she is fearless, 
it was not fittine that she should be left thus alone: also she 
hated to be apart from ler father, for it is when she is not 
there to wateh that he beeomes drunken. 

‘Mayoom left, and twelve days went by while I and my 
mistress the Shepherdess sat at the Settlement waiting till he 
returned. Now itis the custom of my mistress, when she is 
dressed, to read ewch morning from a certain holy book in 
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which are written the laws of that Great-Great whom she 
worships. On the thirteenth morning, therefore, she sat- 
beneath the verandah of the house, readmg in the book 
according to her custom, and [ went about my work making 
food ready. Suddenly I heard a tumult, and looking over the 
wall which is round the garden and to the left of the house, 
I saw a great number of men, some of them white, some 
Arabs, and some half-breeds, one mounted and the others on 
foot, and behind them a long caravan of slaves with the slave- 
sticks set upon their necks. 

‘As they came these men fired guns at the people of the 
Settlement, who ran this way and that. Some of the people 
fell, and more were made captive, but others of them got 
away, for they were at work in the fields and had seen thie 
slave-traders coming. 

‘Now, as I gazed affrighted, I saw my mistress, the Shep- 
herdess, flying towards the wall behind which I stood, the 
book she was reading being still in her hand. But as she 
reached it, the man mounted on the mule overtook her, and she 
turned about and faced him, setting her back against the wall. 
Then I crouched down and hid myself among some banana- 
trees, and watched what passed through a crack in the wall. 

‘The man on the mule was old and fat, his hair was white 
and his face yellow and wrinkled. I knew him at once, for 
often I have heard of him before, who has been the terror of 
this country for many years. He is named the Yellow Devil 
by the black people, but his Portuguese name is Pereira, and 
he has his place in a secret spot down by one of the mouths of 
the Zambesi. Here he collects the slaves, and here the traders 
come twice a ycar with their dhows to carry them to market. 

‘Now this man looked at my mistress as she stood terrified 
with her back against the wall; then he laughed and cried 
aloud in Portuguese, ‘“‘ Here we have a pretty prize. This must 
be that Juanna of whose beauty I have heard. Where is your 
father, my dove? Gone trading up the river, has he not? 
Ali! I knew it, or perhaps I should not have ventured here, 
But it was wrong of him to leave one so pretty all alone. 
Well, well, he is about his business, and I must be about 
mine, for Iam a merchant also, my dove, a merchant who trades 
in blackbirds. One with silver feathers does not clten come 
my way, and I must make the most of her. There is many 
a young man in our part who will bid briskly for such eyes as 
yours. Never fear, my dove, we will soon find you a husband,” 
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‘Thus the Yellow Devil spoke, White Man, while the 
Shepherdess my mistress crouched against the wall and stared 
at him with frightened eyes, and the slave-traders his servants 
laughed aloud at his evil words. Presently she seemed to 
understand, and I saw her slowly hft her hand towards her 
head. Then I knew her purpose. 

‘Now, there is a certain deadly poison, White Man, of which 
I have the secret, and that secret I taught long ago to my 
mistress. It is so deadly that a piece of it no larger than the 
smallest ant can kill a man—yes, the mstant after it touches 
his tongue he will be dead. Living alone as she does in the 
wilds, it is the custom of my mistress to carry a portion of 
this poison hidden in her hair, since a time might come when 
she must use it to save herself from worse than death. Now it 
seemed to her that this hour was upon her, and I knew that she 
was about to take the poison. Then in my fear I whispered 
to her through the crack in the wall, speaking in an ancient 
tongue which I have taught her, the tongue of my own people, 
White Man, and saying: “ Hold your hand, Shepherdess; while 
you live you may escape, but from death there is no escape. 
It will be time to use the poison when the worst is with you.”’ 

‘She heard and understood, for I saw her bow her head 
slightly, and her hand fell against her sidc. Then Pereira 
spoke again : 

‘« And now, if you are ready,’’ he said, ‘‘ we will be moving, 
for it is eight days’ journey to my little Nest on the coast, and 
who can tell when the dhows will come to fetch my black- 
birds? Have you anything to say before you go, my dove?”’ 

‘Now my mistress spoke for the first time, answering, “ I 
am in your power, but I do not fear you, for if need be I can 
escape you. But I tell you this: that your wickedness shall 
bring your own death upon you;”’ and she glanced round at 
the bodies of those whom the slave-traders had murdered, at 
the captives upon whom they were setting chains and forks 
of wood, and the columns of smoke that were rising from her 
home, for the roof of the Settlement had been fired. 

‘For a moment the Portugee looked frightened, then he 
laughed aloud and said with an oath, crossing himself after the 
fashion of his people as a protection against the curse, “ What! 
you prophesy, do you, my dove, and you can escape me at 
your will, can you? Well, we shall see. Bring the other 
mule for this lady, you fellows.’’ 

‘The mule was brought, and Juanna, my mistress, was set 
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upon it. Then the slave-tradcrs shot down such of the cap- 
tives as they thought to be of no value, the drivers flogged the 
slaves with their three-thonged sjambochs of hippopotamus- 
hide, and the caravan moved on down the banks of the river. 

‘When all had gone I crept from my hiding-place and sought 
out those men of the Settlement who had escaped the slaughter, 
praying them to find arms and follow on the Yellow Devil’s 
spoor, waiting for an opportunity to rescue the Shepherdess 
whom they loved. But they would not do this, for the heart 
was out of them, they were cowed by fear, and most of the 
head-men had been taken captive. No, they would do nothing 
except weep over their dead and the burnt kraals. ‘“ You 
cowards,” I said, ‘‘if you will not come, then I must go alone. 
At the least let some of you pass up the river and search for 
Mayoom, to tell him what has chauced here in his house.” 

‘The men said that they would do this, and taking a blanket 
and a little food, I followed upon the track ot the slave-drivers. 
For four days I followed, sometimes coming in sight of them, 
till at length the meat was done and my strength left me. On 
the morning of the fifth day I could go no farther, so I crept 
to the top of a koppie and watched their lovg line winding 
across the plain. In its centre were two mules, and on one of 
these mules sat a woman. Then I knew that no harm had 
befallen my mistress as yet, for she still lived. 

‘Now, from the koppie I saw a hitle kraal far away to 
the right, and to this kraal I came that same alternoon 
with my last strength. I told its people that I had escaped 
from the slave-drivers, and they treated me kindly. Herc it 
was also I learnt that some white men from Natal were 
digging for gold in these mountains, and next day I travelled 
on in search of them, thinking perchance they would help 
me, for I know well that the English hate the slave- 
drivers. And here, my lord, I am come at last with muclt 
toil, and now I pray you deliver my mistress the Shepherdess 
from the hands of the Yellow Devil. Oh! my Lord, I seem 
poor and wretched ; but I tell you that if you can deliver her 
you shall win a great reward. Yes, I will reveal to you that 
which I have kept hidden all my life, ay, even from Mayoom 
my master; I will reveal to you the secret treasures of my 
people, “the Children of the Mist.”’ 

Now when Leonard, who all the while had been listening 
attentively and in silence to Soa’s tale, heard her last words, he 
raised his head and stared at her, thinking that her sorrows 
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had made her mad. There was no look of madness upon the 
woman’s fierce face, however, but only one of the most 
earnest and indeed passionate entreaty. So, letting this 
matter go by for the while, he spoke to her: 

‘Are you then crazed, mother ?’ he said. ‘ You see that I 
am alone here with one servant, for my three companions, of 
whom the people in the kraal told you, are dead through 
fever, and I myself am smitten with it. And yet you ask me, 
alone as I am, to travel to this slave-trader’s camp that is you 
know not where, and there, single-handed, to rescue your 
mistress, if indecd you have a mistress, and your tale is true. 
Are you then mad, mother ?’ 

‘No, Lord, I am not mad, and that which I tell you is 
true, every word of it. I know that I ask a great thing, but I 
know also that you Enelishmencan do great things when you 
are well paid. Strive to help me and you shall have your 
reward, Ay, should you fail, and hive, I can still give von a 
reward; not much perhaps, but more than you have ever 
earned.’ 

‘Never mind the reward now, mother,’ broke in Leonard 
testily, for the vciled sarcasm of Soa’s speech had stung him, 
‘unless, indeed, you can cure me of the fever,’ he added with 
a laugh. 

‘Tecan do that,’ she answered quictly ; ‘to-morrow morning 
T will cure you.’ 

‘So much the better,’ he said, with an inercdulous smule. 
‘And now of your wisdom tell me how am I to look for your 
mistress, to sy nothing of rescuing her, when I do not know 
whither sbe has been taken? Probably this Nest of which the 
Portugee talked 1s a secret place. How long has she been 
carried off ?’ 

‘This will be the twelfth day, Lord. As for the Nest, itis 
secret; that I have discovered. It is to your wisdom that I 
look to find it.’ 

Leonard mused awhile, then a thought struck him. 
Turning to the dwarf, who had been sitting by listening to all 
that was said in stolid silence, his great head resting upon 
his knees, he spoke to him in Dutch : 

‘Otter, were you not once taken as a slave >’ 

‘Yes, Baas, once, ten ycars ago.’ 

‘ How was it ?’ 

‘Thus, Baas. I was limting on the Zambesi with the 
soldicrs of a tribe there—it was after my own people had 
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driven me out because they said that I was too ugly to 
become their chief, as J was born to be. Then the Yellow 
Devil, that same man of whom the woman speaks, fell upon 
us with Arabs and tcok us to his place, there to await the 
slave-dhows. He was a stout man, horrible to see, and 
elderly. The day the dhows came in I escaped by swinming ; 
all the others who remained alive were taken otf in ships to 
Zanzibar.’ 

‘Could you find your way to that place again, Otter?’ 

‘Yes, Baas. Itis a hard spot to find, for the path runs 
through morasses ; moreover tle place is secret and protected 
by water. All of us slaves were blindfolded during the last 
day’s march. But I worked up my bandage with my nose— 
ali! my big nose served me well that day—and watched the 
path from beneath it, and Otter never forgets a road over 
ae his feet have travelled. Also I followed that path 

ack.’ 

‘Could you find the spot from here ?’ 

‘Yes, Baas. I should go along these mountains, ten 
days’ journey or more, till we struck the southernmost mouth 
of the Zambesi below Luabo. Then I should follow the 
river down a day’s journey. Afterwards two mere days 
through the swamps and we come to the place. But itis a 
strong place, Baas, and there are many men armed with guns 
in it; moreover, there is a big cannon, a ‘‘ by-and-by”’!’ 

Again Leonard thought a moment, then he turned to Soa 
and asked, ‘Do you understand Dutch? No? Well I have 
found out something of this Nest from my servant. Pereira 
said that it was eight days’ journey from your master’s 
settlement, so your mistress has been there some tliree or 
four days if she ever reached it. Now, from what I know 
of the habits of slave-traders on this coast, the dhows will 
not begin to take in their cargoes for another month, because 
of the monsoon. Therefore, it I am correct, there is plenty 
of time. Mind you, Mother, I am not saying that I will have 
anything to do with this business; I must think it over 
first.’ 

‘Yes, you will, White Man,’ she answered, ‘when you 
know the reward; but of that I will tell you to-morrow, after 
I have cured you of your fever. And now I pray, Black 
One, show me a place where I may sleep, for 1 am very 
weary.’ 
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CHAPTER Vil 
LEONALD SWEARS ON THE BLOOD OF ACA 


On the morrow Leonard woke carly froma troubled sleep, for 
his fever would scarcely let him rest. But, early as it was, tlie 
woman Soa had been up before him, and on coming out of 
the cuve the first thing that he saw was her tall shape bending 
over a little fire, whereon a gourd was boiling, the contents 
of which she stirred from time to time. 

‘Good morning to you, White Man,’ she said ; ‘ here is that 
which shall cure you of your sickness as I promised to do;’ 
and she lifted the gourd from the fire. 

Leonard took it and sniffed at the hquor, which smelt 
abominably. 

‘Tt is more hkely to poison me, mother,’ he said. 

‘No, no,’ she answered with asmile; ‘ drink half of it now 
and half at midday, and the fever shall trouble you no 
more.’ 

So soon as the stuff was cool enough Leonard obeyed, 
though with a doubting heart. 

‘Well, mother,’ he said, setting the gourd down with a 
gasp, ‘if nastiness is any proof of virtue your medicine should 
be good.’ 

‘It is good,’ she answered gravely; ‘many have been 
dragged from the edge of death by it.’ 

And here it may be stated, whether it was owing to Soa's 
medicine or to other causes, that Leonard began to mend from 
that hour. I3v nightfall he felt a different man, and before 
three days were over he was as strong as he had ever been in 
his life. But into the ingredients of the draught he never 
found the courage to inquire, and perhaps it was as well. 

Shortly after he had taken his dose Leonard observed Otter 
walkimg up the hill, bearing a huge lump of meat upon his 
shoulders. 

‘The old woman has brought us luck,’ said the dwarf as 
he loosed himself from his burden. ‘Once more the bush 
is full of game; scarcely had I reached it when I killed a 
ae koodoo, fat, ali! fat, and there are many of them 
about.’ 

Then they prepared breakfast, and ate it, and when the 
meal was done once more they talked. 
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‘Mother,’ began Leonard, ‘last night you asked me to 
undertake a great venture, and promised a reward in payment. 
Now, as you said, we Englishmen will do much for gold, and 
I am a poor man who seeks wealth. You demand of me that 
I should risk my life; now tell me of its price.’ 

The woman Soa looked at him awhile, and answered : 

- ‘White Man, have you ever heard of the People of the 
ist?’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘that is, except in London. J mean that I 
know nothing of such a people. What of them ?’ 

‘This: I, Soa, am one of that people. I was the daugliter 
of their head-priest, and I fled from them many many years 
azo, because | was doomed to be offered up asa sacrifice to 
the god Jal, he who is shaped liked the Black One yondcr,’ 
and she pointed to Otter. 

‘This is rather interesting,’ said Leonard ; ‘ go on.’ 

‘White Man, that people is a great people. They live in 
a region of mist, upon high lands beneath the shadow of the 
tops of snow mountains. They are larger than other men in 
size, and very cruel, but their women are fair. Now of the 
beginning of my people I know nothing, for it is lost in the 
past. But they worship an ancient stone statue fashioned 
like adwarf, and to him they ofter the blood of men. Beneath 
the feet of the statue is a pool of water, and beyond the pool 
isacave. In that cave, White Man, he dwells whom they 
adore in effigy above, he, Jal, whose name is Terror.’ 

‘Do yon mean that a dwarf lives in the cave?’ asked 
Leonard. 

‘No, White Man, not a dwarf, but a holy crocodile which 
they name the bnake, the biggest crocodile in the whole world, 
and the oldest, for he has dwelt there from the beginning. 
lt is this snake that devours the bodies of those who are 
offered to the Black One.’ 

‘As I remarked before,’ said Leonard, ‘all this is very 
romantic and interesting, but J cannot see that there is much 
profit to be made out of it.’ 

‘White Man, the lives of men are not the only things 
which the priests of the Children of the Mist offer to their 
god; they offer also such toys as this, White Man,’ and 
suddenly she unclosed her hand and exhibited to Leonard’s 
astonished gaze a ruby, or what appeared to be a ruby, of such 
size and so lovely a colour, that his eyes were dazzled when 
he looked at it. The gem, though roughly polished, was uncut, 
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butits dimensions were those of a small blackbird’s egg, 1t was 
of the purest pigeon-blood colour, without a flaw, and worn 
almost round, apparently by the action of water. Now, as it 
chanced, Leonard knewsomething of gems, although unhappily 
he was less acquainted with the peculiarities of the ruby than 
with those of most other stones. Thus, although this magni- 
ficent specimen might be a true stone, as indeed appeared to 
be the case, 1t was quite possible that it was only a spinel, or a 
garnet, and alas! he had no means of setting Ins doubts at rest. 

‘Do your people find many of these pebbles, Soa,’ he 
asked, ‘and if so, where do they find them ?’ 

‘Yes, White Man, they find many, though few of such a 
size as this. They dig them out of a dry river-bed in some 
spot that is known to the priests only, and with them other 
beautiful stones of a blue colour.’ 

‘Sapphires probably,’ said Leonard to himself ; ‘ they gene- 
rally go together.’ 

‘Iivery year they dig them,’ she went on, ‘ and the biggest 
stone of tliose that are found in their digging they bind upon 
the brow of her who is to be offered as a wife to the god Jal. 
Afterwards, before she dics, they take the gem from her brow 
and store it in a secret place, and there in that secret place 
are hidden all those that have been worn by the victims of 
countless years. Moreover the eyes of Jal are made of such 
stones, and there are others. 

‘This is the legend of my people, White Man, that Jal, God 
of Death and Evil, slew his mother, Aca, in the far past. 
There where the stones are found he slew her, and the red 
seems are her blood, and the blue gems are her tears which 
she shed praying to him for merey. Therefore the blood of 
Aca is offered to Jal, and so it shall be offered till Aca come 
again to drive his worship from the land.’ 

‘A nice bit of mythology, I am sure,’ said Leonard. 
‘Our old fends the Darkness and the Dawn in an African 
shape, I suppose. But listen to me, mother. This stone, if 
it is genuine, 1s worth many ounces of gold, but there are 
other stones so hke it that none who are not learned in the 
matter can tell the difference, and if it be one of these it is 
of ttle value. Stillit may happen that this, and the others 
of which yon speal, are true rubies; at any rate 1 should be 
willing to take my chance of that. But now, tell me, what is 
your plan? ‘This is a very pretty story, and the rubies may 
be there, but how am I to get them’ 
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‘I have a plan, White Man,’ she answered. ‘If you will 
help me, I offer to give you that stone you hold, whieh I 
have borne hidden about me for many years, telling its story 
to none, no, not even to Mavoom. I offer to give it to you 
now if you will promise to attempt the rescue of iny mistress, 
for I know by your eyes that if onee you promise you will not 
desert the quest ;’ and she paused, looking at him keenly. 

_‘ Very well,’ said Leonard, ‘ but considering the risks the 
price does not seem quite good enough. As 1 told you, this 
stone may ba worth nothing: you must make a better bid, 
mother.’ 

‘Truly, White Man, I have judged you well,’ answered 
Soa witli a sneer; ‘also you are wise: little work for little 
wage. listen now, this is the pay I proffer you. 

‘If you sueceed, and tlie Shepherdess is saved alive from 
the grip of the Yellow Devil, I promise this on her behalf and 
on my own: that I will guide you to the land of the People 
of the Mist, and show you a way to win for yourself all tliose 
other countless stones that are lidden there.’ 

‘Good,’ said Leonard, ‘but why do you promise on behalf 
of your mistress and yourself? What has she got to do with 
1b? 

‘Without her nothing ean be done, White Man. This 
people is great and strong, and we have no force with which 
to conquer them in war. Here craft must be your spear.’ 

‘You must speak more clearly, Soa; I cannot waste time in 
cuessing riddles. How will you conquer this people by eraft, 
and what has Miss Rodd, whom you name the Shepherdess, 
to do with the matter ?’ 

‘That you shall learn by-and-by, after you have rescued 
her, White Man; till then my lips are shut. I tell you that 
J have a plan, and this must be enough, for more I will not 
say. If you are not content, let me go to seek help elsewhere.’ 

Leonard thought a moment, and, secing that she was 
determined not to be more explicit, said : 

‘Very well, then. And now how am I to know that your 
niistress will fall in with this scheme ?’ 

‘T answer for her,’ said Soa, ‘she will never go back upon 
my word. Look you, White Man, it is not for a little thing 
that I would have told you this tale. If you journey to the 
land of the People of the Mist, l must go with you, and there, 
should I be discovered, my death waits me. J tell you the tale, 
or some of it, and J offer you the bribe because I see that you 
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need money, and Lam sure that without the chance of winning 
money you will not hazard your life in this desperate search. 
But I love my mistress so well that Lam ready to hazard mine ; 
ay, | would give six lives, if I had them, to save her from the 
shame of the slave. Now, Wlite Man, we have talked enough ; 
is it a bargain?’ 

‘What do you say, Otter?’ asked Leonard, thoughtfully 
pulling at his beard ; ‘ you have heard all this wonderful tale 
and you are clever.’ 

‘Yes, Baas,’ said the dwarf, speaking for the first time, ‘I 
have heard the tale, and as for being clever, perhaps I am and 
perhaps Lam not. My people sail that I was clever, and that 
is one of the reasons why they would not have me for a chief. 
If I had been clever only, they could have borne it, they said, 
or if I had becn ugly only, but being both ugly and clever I 
was no chief for them. They feared lest I should rule them 
too well and make all the people to be born ugly also. Ah! 
they were fools ; they did not understand that it wants some- 
one cleverer than I to make people so ugly.’ 

‘Never mind all that,’ said Leonard, who understood how- 
ever that the dwarf was talking thus in order to give himself 
time to think before he answered. ‘ Show me your mind, Otter.’ 

‘Baas, what can lsay? I know nothing of the value of 
that red stone. Ido not know whether this woman. of whom 
my heart tells me nv good, speaks truth or hes about a distant 
people who live in a fog and worship a god shaped as I am. 
None have ever worshipped me, yet there may be a land 
where I should be deemed worthy of worship, and if so I should 
like to travel in that land. But as to the rescue of this 
Shepherdess from the Nest of the Yellow Devil, I do not know 
how it can be brought about. Say, mother, how many of the 
men of Mavoom were taken prisoners with your mistress ?’ 

‘Fifty of them perchance,’ answered Soa. 

‘Well now,’ went on the dwarf, ‘if we could loose those 
men and if they are brave we micht do something, but there 
are many 2/’s about it, Baas. Still if you think the pay is 
cood enough we can try. It will be better than sitting here, 
and it does not matter what happens. I:very man to his fate, 
Dias, and fate to every man.’ 

‘A good motto,’ said Leonard. ‘Soa, I take vour offer, 
though I am a fool for my pains. And now. with your leave, 
we will put the matter into writing so that there may be no 
mistake about it afterwards. Get a little blood from the 
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buck’s flesh, Otter, and mix gunpowder with it; that will do for 
ink if we add some hot water.’ 

While the dwarf was compounding this ominous mixture 
Leonard sought for paper. He could find none; the last had 
been lost when the hut was blown away on the night of his 
brother's death.’ Then he bethought him of the prayer-book 
which Jane Beach had given him. He would not use the fly- 
leaf, because her name was on it, so he must write across the 
title-page. And thus he wrote in small, neat letters with his 
mixture of blood and gunpowder straight through the Order 
of Common Prayer :— 


“dgreement between Leonard Outram and Soa, 
the native womai. 


‘I. The said Leonard Outram agrees to use his best efforts 
to rescue Juanna, the daughter of Mr. Rodd, now reduced to a 
state of slavery and believed to be in the power of one Pereira, 
a slave-dealer. 

‘II. In consideration of the services of the said Leonard 
Outram, the said Soa delivers to him a certain stone believed 
to bea ruby, of which the said Leonard Outram hereby acknow- 
ledges the receipt. 

‘IU. Should the reseue be effected, the said Soa hereby 
agrees, on behalf of herself and the said Juanna Rodd, to cc n- 
duct the said Leonard Outram to a certain spot in central Fonth 
Kastern Africa, inhabited by a tribe known as the People of the 
Mist, there to reveal to him aud to help him to gain posscs- 
sion of the store of rubies used in the religious ceremonies cf 
the said tribe. Further, the said Soa agrees, on behalf of the 
said Juanna Rodd, that she, the said Juanna, will accompany 
her upon the journey, and will play among the said People of 
the Mist any part that may be required of her as necessaiy to 
the snecess of this undertaking. 

‘{V. It is mutually agreed that these enterprises be pro- 
secuted until the said Leonard Outram is satistied that they 
are fruitless. 


Signed in the Manica Mountains, Kastern Africa, 
on the ninth day of May 18 -.’ 


When he had finished thisdocument, perhaps one of the most 
remarkable that were ever written since Pizarro drew up his 
famous agreement for the division of the prospective spoils of 
Peru, Leonard read it aloud and laughed heartily to himself. It 
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was the first time that he had laughed for some months. Then 
he translated it to his companions, not without complaisancy, 
for it had a truly legal sound, and your layman loves to aftect tlie 
lawyer. 

‘What do you think of that, Otter ?’ heasked when he had 
finished. 

‘It is fine, Baas, very fine,’ answered the dwarf. ‘ Wonder- 
ful are the ways of the white man! But, Baas, how can the 
old woman promise things on behalf of another ?’ 

Leonard pulled his beard reflectively. The dwarf had put 
his finger upon the weak spot inthedocument. But he was 
saved the necessity of answering by Soa herself, who said 
quietly, ‘ Have no fear, White Man; that which I promise in 
her name, my mistress will certainly perform, 1f so be that you 
can save her. Give me the pen that [ may make my mark 
upon the paper. But first do you swear upon the red stone 
that you will perform what you undertake in this writing.’ 

So Leonard laughed, swore, and signed, and Soa made her 
mark. Then Otter affixed his, as witness to the deed, and the 
thing was finished. Laughing again at the comicality of the 
transaction, which indeed he had carried out more by way of 
joke than for any other reason, Leonard put the prayer-book 
in lis pocket and the great ruby into a division of his belt. 
The old woman watched the stone vanish with an expression 
of triumph on her grim face, then she cried exultingly : 

‘Ah! White Man, you have taken my pay, and now you are 
my servant to theend. He who swears upon the blood of Aca 
swears an oath indeed, and woe be to lin if he should break it.’ 

‘(Juite so,’ answered Leonard; ‘I have taken your pay 
and I mean to earn it, so we need not enter into the matter 
of the blood of Aca. It seems to me more probable that 
our own blood will b3 in question before all is said and done. 
And now we had better make ready to start.’ 


a 





CHAPTER. VIEL 
THE START 


Foop was their first consideration, and to provide it Leonard 
bade Otter cut the lump of raw meat into strips and set them 
npon the rocks to dry in the broiling sun. Then they sorted 
their goods and selected such of them as they could carry. 
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Alas! they were but few. A blanket apiece—a spare pair of 
boots apiece—some calomel and sundries from the medicine- 
chest—a shot gun and the two best rifles and ammunition—a 
compass, a water bottle, three knives, a comb, and a small iron 
cooking-pot made up the tetal—a considerable weight for two 
men and a woman to drag across mountains, untravelled plains, 
and swamps. This baggage was divided into three loads, of 
which Soa’s was the lightest, and that of Otter weighed as 
much as the other two put together. 

‘Tt was nothing,’ he said, ‘ he could carry the three if need 
were;’ and so great was the dwarf’s strength that Leonard 
knew this to be no idle boast. 

At length all was prepared, and the articles that remained 
were buried in the cave together with the mining tools. It 
was not likely that they would ever return to seek them; more 
probably they will lie there till, thousands of years hence, they 
are dug up and become priceless relies of the Anglo-African 
age. Still they hid them on the chance. Jueonard had melted 
the fruits of their mining into little ingots. Jn all there were 
about a hundred ounces of almost pure gold—the price of 
ihree men’s lives! Half of these ingots he placed with the 
ruby in the belt about his middle, and half he gave to Otter, 
who hid them in his bundle. Leonard’s first idea was to leave 
the bullion, because it entailed the carrying of extra weight ; 
but he remembered in time that gold is always useful, and 
nowhere more so than among Portuguese and Arab slave- 
drivers. 

By evening everything was ready, and when the edge of the 
moon showed above the horizon, Leonard rose, and lifling his 
load, fastened it upon his shoulders with the loops of hide 
which had been prepared, Otter and Soa following his example. 
It was their plan to travel by night so long as the state of the 
moon served them, for thus they would escape the terrible 
heat and lessen the danger of being observed. 

‘Follow me in a few minutes,’ said Leonard to Otter; ‘ you 

will find me by the donga.’ 
' The dwarf nodded. A quarter of an hour later he started 
also with Soa and found his master standing bareheaded by 
his brother’s grave, taking a mute farewell of that which lay 
beneath before he left it for ever to its long sleep in the un- 
trodden wilderness. It was a melancholy parting, but there 
have been many such in the African fever belt. 

With one last look Leonard turned and joined his com- 
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panions. Then, having taken counsel with them and with the 
compass, he set his face to the mountain and his heart to the 
new adventures, hopes, and fears that were beyondit. The past 
was done with, it lay buried in yonder grave, but by the mercy 
of God he was still a man, living beneath the sunlight, and the 
future stretcled away before him. What would it bring? 
He cared little; experience had taught him the futility of 
anxieties as to thefuture. Perchancea grave like those which 
he had left, perchance wealth, love, and honour. Whatever 
the event he would strive to meet it with patience, dignity, and 
resignation. It was not his part to ask questions or to reason 
why; it was his part to struggle on and take such guerdon as 
it pleased Providence to send him. 

Thus thought Leonard, and this is the right spirit for an 
adventurer to cultivate. It is the right spirit in which to 
meet the good and ill of life—that greatest of adventures 
which every one of us must dare. He who meets them thus 
and holds his heart pure and his hands clean will lay himself 
down to sleep without a sigh or a regret when mountain, 
swamp, river, and forest all are travelled, and the unknown in- 
numerable treasure, buried from the olden time far out of reach 
of man’s sight and knowledge, at last is opened to his gaze. 

So Leonard started, and his hopes were high notwithstand- 
ing the desperate nature of their undertaking. For here it must 
be confessed that the undesirable element of superstition still 
held fast upon his mind, and now with some slight cause. Had 
not his brother spoken of wealth that he should win by the aid 
ofa woman? And had not a woman come to him, bearing in 
her hand a jewel which, if real, was in itself worth a moderate 
fortune; promising also, with the heip of another woman, to 
lead him to a land where many such might be found? Yes, 
these things were so, and it may be pardoned to Leonard if, 
setting aside the theory of coincidence, he began to believe 
that the end would be as the beginning had been, that the 
great adventure would be achieved and the wealth be won. 


We shall not need to follow the footsteps of Leonard 
Outram and his companions day by day. For a week they 
travelled on, journeying mostly by night as they had purposed. 
They climbed mountains, they struggled through swamps and 
forests, they swam rivers. Indeed one of these was in fiood, 
aud they never could have crossed it had it not been for Otter’s 
powers of natation. 1x times did the dwarf face the torrent, 
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bearing their goods and guns held above the water with one 
hand. On the seventh journey he was still more heavily 
weighted, for, with some assistance from Leonard, he must 
carry the woman Soa, who could swim but little. But he did 
it, and without any great fatigue. 1t was not until Otter was 
seen stemming a heavy current that his vast strength could 
be measured. Here, indeed, his stunted stature was a posi- 
tive advantage, for it offered the less surface for the water to 
act upon. 

So they travelled forward, sometimes hungry, sometimes 
full of meat, and even of what were better, of milk and corn. 
For the country was not entirely deserted ; occasionally they 
came to scattered kraals, and were able to obtain provisions 
from their peaceful inhabitants m return for some such trifle 
as an empty cartridge case of brass. At first Lecnard was 
afraid lest Soa should tire, but notwithstanding her years 
and the hardships and sufferings which she had undergone, 
she showed wonderful endurance-——endurance so wonderful 
that he came to the conclusion that it was her spirit which 
supported the frailty of her body, and the ever-present desire 
to rescue one whom she loved as a surly dog sometimes loves 
its master. However this might be, she pushed forward with 
the rest, rarely speaking except to urge them onwards. 

On the eighth night of their journey they halted upon the 
crest of a high mountain. The moon had set, and it was im- 
possible to go further; moreover, they were weary with long 
marching. Wrapping themselves in their blankets—for here 
the air was piercingly cold—they lay down beneath the shelter 
of some bushes to sleep till dawn. It was Otter who woke 
them. ‘ Look, Baas,’ he said to Leonard, ‘we have marched 
straight. There below us is the big river, and there far to the 
right is the sea.’ 

They looked. Some miles from them, across the great plain 
of bush that merged gradually into swamp, lay that branch of 
the ambesi which they would reach. They could not see it, 
indeed, for its face was hid by a dense cloak of soft white mist 
that covered it like a cloud. But there it was, won at last, 
and there away to the eastward shone the wide glitter of the 
sea, flecked with faint lines of broken billows whence the sun 
rose In glory. 

‘See, Baas,’ said Otter, when they had satisfied themselves 
with the beautiful sight, ‘ yonder, some five hours’ march from 
bere, the mountains curve down to the edge of the river, 
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Thither we must go, for it is on the further side of those lulls 
that the great swainp hes where the Yellow Devil has his 
place. I know the spot well; I have passed it twice.’ 

They rested till noonday ; but that night, before the moon 
rose, they stood on the curve of the mountain, close down to 
the water’s cdge. At length she came up, and showed 
them a wonderful scene of desolation. Beyond the curve 
of hills the mountains trendet out aeuin to the south, 
eradually growing lower til] at last they melted into the sky- 
line. In the vast semicircle thus formed ran the rivcr, spotted 
with green islands, wlile between it and the lugh ground, 
over a space which varied from one mile at the narrowest to 
twenty miles in width at the broadest of the curve, was spread 
a luge and dismal swamp, marked by patches of stagnant 
water, clothed with recds which grew to the height of small 
trees, and cxhaling a stench as of the ruttenness of aves. 

The loneliness of the place was dreadful, its waste and 
desolation were appalling. And yet it lived with a life of its 
own. Wild fowl flew in wedges from the sea to feed in its 
recesses, alligators and hippopotami splashed in the waters, 
bitterns boomed among the rushes, and from every poo] and 
quagmire came the croakiny of a thousand frogs. 

‘Yonder runs the slave road, or yonder it once ran,’ said 
Otter, pointing to the foot of a hill. 

‘Let us go and see,’ auswercd Leonard ; ‘ we can follow it 
for a while and caiip.’ 

They climbed down the hill. At its foot Otter cast back- 
wards and forwards amongst the bushes like a hound. Then 
he held up his hand and whistled. 

‘I thought so,’ he said, as the others drew near ; ‘ the path 
is still the same. Look, Pais.’ 

As he spoke he broke down the branches of a creeping bush 
with his strong foot. Among them lay the mouldering skele- 
ton of a wonian, and by her side that of a child. 

‘Not long dead,’ said Otter phlegmatically, ‘ perhaps two 
weeks, Ah! the Yellow Devil leaves a spoor that all may 
follow.’ 

Soa bent over the bones and examined them. ‘Onc of 
Mavoom’s peopie,’ she said; ‘I know the fashion of the 
anlidetis.’ 

Then they marched on for two hours or more, till at length 
they came to a spot where the trail ran to the ede of the water 
and stopped. : 

‘What now, Otter?’ said Leonard, 
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‘Here the slaves are put on boats, Baas,’ the dwarf 
answered. ‘The boats should be hidden yonder,’ and he 
pointed to some thick reeds. ‘ There too they “ weed the corn,”’ 
killmg out the weakly ones, that they may not be burdencd 
with them. Let us go and look.’ 

They went, Otter leading the way. Presently he halted. 
‘The boats are gone,’ he said, ‘all except one canoc; but the 
‘* weeds ’’ lic in a heap as of old.’ 

He was right. Piled in a little open space lay the bodics 
of some thirty men, women, and children recently dead. In 
other spaces close by were similar heaps, but these were of 
bleached bones on which the moonlight shone brightly— 
mementoes of former sacrifices. Quite close to the first pile 
of dead was a mooring-place where ‘at least a dozen flat- 
bottomed boats had been secured, for their impress could yet be 
scen in the sand. Now they were gone with the exception of 
the canoe, which was kept there, evidently to facilitate the 
loading and launching of the large boats. 

Nobody made any comment. The sight was beyond com- 
ment, but a ficrec desire rose in Leonard’s heart to come face 
to face with this ‘ Yellow Devil,’ who fattened on the blood 
mre cae of helpless human beings, and to avenge themif he 
might. nae 
‘The light is going, we muct eamp here till the mcrning,’ 
he said after a while. | 

And there they camped in this Golgotha, this place of 
bones, every one ot which cried to heaven for vengeance. 

The night wind swept over them whispering in the giant 
reeds, fashioning the mists into fantastic shapes that threw 
strange shadows on the inky surface of the water as it 
crept slowly to the sea. From time to time the frogs broke 
into a sudden chorus of croaking, then grew silent again ; 
the heron cried from afar as some alligator or river-horse dis- 
turbed its rest, and from high in air came the sound of the 
wings of wild-fowl that travelled to the ocean. But to 
Leonard’s fancy all these various voices of nature were as one 
voice that spoke from the piles of skeletons gleaming faintly in 
the uncertain starlight and cried, ‘Oh! God, how long shall 
iniquity have power on the carth ? Oh! God, how long shall 
thy Hand be stayed ?’ 


The darkness passed, the sun shone out merrily, and the 
iravellcrs arose, brushed the night-dew from their hair, and ate 
a scanty meal, for they must husband such food as they had 
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with them. Then, as though by common consent, they went 
to the canoe, bailed her out, and started, Leonard and Otter 
using the paddles. 

Now it was that the dwarf’s marvellous memory for 
locality came into play. Without him they could not have 
gone a mule, for their course ran through numberless lagoons 
and canals, cut by nature and the current in the dense banks 
of reeds. There was nothing to enable them to distinguish 
one of these canals from another; in truth they all formed a 
portion of this mouth of the river. There were no landmarks 
to guide them ; everywhere spread a sea of swamp diversified by 
rush-clothed islands, which to the inexperienced eye presented 
few points of difference. This was the road that Otter led them 
on unfalteringly ; ten years had passed since he had travelled 
it, but he never even hesitated. Time upon time they came 
to new openings in the reeds leading this way and _ that. 
Then for a moment the dwarf would consider, and, hfting his 
hand, point out which water-way they should choose, and they 
followed it. 

Thus they went on for the most part of that day, till to- 
wards evening they reached a place where the particular canal 
that they were following suddenly divided itself into two, one 
branch running north and one in a southerly direction. 

‘Which way, Ottcr?’ asked Leonard. 

‘Nay, Baas, I know not. The water has changed ; there 
was 110 land here, the cut went straight on.’ 

This was a serious matter, for one false step in such ua 
Jabyrinth meant that they would be lost utterly. For long 
they debated which stream to tuke, and at last decided to try 
that on the left hand, wlich Otter thought ran more nearly in 
the true direction. ‘They had already started in pursuance of 
his advice when Soa, who had remained silent hitherto, sug- 
gested that they should first goa little way dawn the right- 
hand stream on tho chance of finding a clue. Leonard 
demurred, but as the woman seemed bent upon it, he 
yielded, and turning the boat they paddled her some three 
hundred yards in this new direction. As there was nothing 
to be seen, however, Otter began to put her about again. 

‘Stay, White Man,’ said Soa, who had been searching the 
surface of the water with her quick cyes, ‘what is that thing 
yonder?’ and she pointed to a clump of reeds about forty 
yards away, among which some simall white object was just 
discernible, 
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‘ Feathers I think,’ Leonard answered, ‘ but we will go and 
see.’ In anotker moment they were there. 

‘It is paper, Baas,’ said Otter in a low voice, ‘ paper stuck 
cn to a reed.’ 

‘Lift it carefully,’ answered Leonard in the same tone, for 
his anxiety was keen. How came it that they found paper 
fixed to a reed in such a place as this ? 

Otter obeyed, laying the sodden shect on the thwart cf the 
canoe before Leonard, who with Soa examined it closely. 

‘This is a leaf from that holy book in which my mistrcss 
reads,’ said the woman with conviction ; ‘I know the shape cf 
it well. She has torn the paper out and fixed it on the rccd 
as a sign to any who might come after her.’ 

‘It looks like it,’ said Leonard ; ‘ that was a good thoug] t 
of yours to turn up here, old lady.’ Then he bent down and 
oe such verses as were still legible on the page; they ran 
thus : 

‘For he hath looked down from the height of his cane- 
tuary; from heaven did the Lord behold the earth ; ’ 

‘To hear the groaning of the prisoner; to loose these 
that are appointed to death ; ’ 

‘The clildren of thy servants shall continue, and their 
seed shall be established before thee.’ 

‘Hum!’ said Leonard to himself, ‘ the quotation secms 
very appropriate. If one had faith in cmens now, a man 
might say that this was a gocd one.’ And in jis heart he 
believed it to be so. 

Another hour’s journey brought them to the peint cf the 
island along which they had been travelling. 

‘Ah,’ said Otter, ‘uow I know the path again. This is 
the right stream, that to the left must be a new one. Had 
we taken it we should have lost our way, and perhaps have 
found it no more for days, or not at all.’ 

‘Say, Otter,’ said Leonard, ‘you escaped from this slave- 
camp. How did you do it—in a boat?’ 

‘No, Baas. The Baas knows that [am strong, my Spirit 
who gave me ugliness gave me strength also to make up for it, 
and it is well, for had I been beautiful as you are, Baas, and 
not very strong, I should have been a slave now, or dead. 
With my chained hands I choked bim who was set to watch 
me, and took his knife. Then by my strength I broke the 
irons—see, Baas, here are the scars of them to this day. 
When I broke them they cut into my flesh, but they were old 
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irons that had been on many slaves, so I mastered them. 
Then as others came to kill me I threw myself into the 
water and dive, and they never saw me more. Afterwards I 
swam all this way, resting from time to time on the islands 
and from time to time running alone the shore where the 
reeds were not too thick, till at leneth I escaped into the open 
country. I travelled four days to reach it, and most of that 
time I was in the water.’ 

‘ And what did you feed on ?’ 

‘ Roots and the evgs of birds.’ 

‘And did not the alligators try to eat you ?’ 

‘Yes, one, Baas, but I am quick in the water. I got upon 
the water-snake’s back—ah! my Spirit was with me then— 
and I drove the knife through his eye into his brain. Then I 
smeared niyself over with his blood, and after that they did not 
touch me, for they knew the smell and thought that I was 
their brother.’ 

‘pay, Otter, are you not afraid of going back to this 
place ? ’ 

‘Somewhat, Baas, for there is that hell of which you white 
people talk. But where the Baas goes there I can go also ; 
Otter will not hnger while yourun. Also, Baas, I am not brave, 
no, no, vet I would look upon that Yellow Devil again, yes, if 
I myself must die to do it, and kill him with these hands.’ 

And the dwarf dropped the paddle screaming ‘ Kill him! 
kill him! kill him!’ so loudly that the birds rose in affright 
from the marshes. 

‘Be quiet,’ said Leonard angrily; ‘do you want to bring 
the Arabs on us?’ 

But to himself he thought that he should be sorry for 
Pereira, alias the ‘ Ycllow Devil,’ if once Otter found a chance 
to fly at his throat. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE YELLOW DEVIL'S NEST 


SUNDOWN came, and, as on the previous nielt, the three 
travellers camped upon an island waiting for the moon to rise. 
They had caught two flapper-ducks in some weeds, and there 
was a talk of lighting a fire to cook them by. Finally Leonard 
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negatived this idea. ‘It is dangerous,’ he said, ‘for fires can 
be seen from afar.’ So they made a wretched meal off a little 
dried meat and some raw duck’s eggs. 

It was fortunate that his caution prevailed, since, as tho. 
twilight was dying into dark, they heard the stroke of paddles 
and made out the shapcs of canocs passing them. There 
were several canoes, each of which towed something behind 
it, and the men in them shouted to one anoiher from time to 
time, now in Portuguese and now in Arabic. 

‘Lie still, lie still,’ whispered Otter, ‘these arc the slave- 
men taking back the big boats.’ 

Leonard and Soa followed his advice to the letter, and the 
slavers, paddling laboriously up stream, passed within thirty 
feet of where they crouched in the rushes. 

‘Give way, comrades,’ called one man to the captain of the 
next canoe; ‘the landing-place is near, and there is rum for 
those who earn 1.’ 

‘T hope that they will not stop here,’ said Leonard beneath 
his breath. 

‘Hist!’ answered Otter, ‘I hear them landing.’ 

He was right; the party had disembarked about two 
hundred yards away. Presently they heard them collecting 
reeds for burning, and in ten minutes more two bright tongues 
of flame showed that they had lit their fires. 

‘We had better get out of this,’ said Leonard; ‘if they 
discover us 

‘They will not discover us, Baas, if we lie still,’ answered 
Otter; ‘let us wait awhile. I have another plan. Listcn, 
Baas.’ And he whispered in his car. 

So they waited. From the fires below them came the 
sound of men eating and drinking—especially drinking. An 
hour passed, and Leonard rose, followed by Otter, who said : 

‘JT will come too, Baas; I can move like a cat.’ 

‘Where are you going, White Man?’ asked Soa. 

‘I am going to spy upon those men. I understand 
Portuguese, and wish to hear what they say. Otter, take your 
knife and revolver, but no gun.’ 

‘Good,’ said the woman, ‘but be careful. ‘They are vcry 
clover.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ put in Otter, ‘ but the Baas is clever also, and 
I, Iam clever. Do not fear for us, mother.’ 

Then they started, creeping cautiously through the reeds. 
When they were within twenty yards of the fires, Leonard 
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missed his footing and fell into a pool of water with a splash. 
Some of the slave-dealers heard the noise and sprang to their 
feet. IJnstantly Otter grunted in exact imitation of a hippo- 
potamus-calf. 

‘A sea-cow,’ said a man in Portuguese. ‘ She won’t burt us. 
The fire will frighten her.’ 

Leonard and Otter waited awhile, then crept to a clump 
of reeds whence they could hear every word that was spoken. 
The men round the fire numbered twenty-two. One, their 
leader, appeared to be a pure-bred Portugee, some of the others 
were Bastards and the rest Arabs. They were drinking rum 
and water out of tin pannikins—a great deal of rum and very 
little water. Many of them seemed half-drunk already, at any 
rate their tongues were loosened. 

‘May a curse fall upon our father, the Devil!’ said one, 
a half-breed; ‘why did he take it into his head to send us 
back with the boats just now? We shall miss the fun.’ 

‘What fun?’ answered the leader of the party. ‘They 
won't eage the birds for another three or four days; the dhows 
are not ready, and there is talk of an Isnglish cruiser—may 
she sink to hell !—hanging about outside the river mouth.’ 

‘No, not that,’ said the man who had spoken first, ‘ there 
is not much sport in driving a lot of stinking niggers on to a 
dhow. [ mean the auction of tbe white girl, the Iinglish 
trader's daughter, whom we caught up the river yonder. 
There’s a beauty for some lueky dog: I never saw sueh a one. 
What eyes she has, and what a spirit! why, most of the little 
dears would have eried themselves blind by now,’ 

‘You needn’t think about her,’ sneered his leader: ‘she 
will go too dear for the likes of you ; besides it is foolish to 
spend so much on one girl, wlite or black. When is the 
auction ?’ 

‘It was to have been the night before the dhows sail, but 
now the Devil says it shall be to-morrow night. I will tell 
you why—he is afraid of her. He thinks that she will bring 
misfortune to him, and wants to be rid of her. Ah! he is a 
wag, 18 the old man—he loves a joke, he does. ‘ All men are 
brothers,’ he said yesterday, “ wlite or black; therefore all 
women are sisters.”’ So he is going to sell her like a nigger 
vitl, What is good enough for them is good enough for her. 
YJa! la! pass the rum, brother, pass the rum.’ 

‘Perhaps he will put it off aid we may be back in time, 
after all,’ said the captain, ‘ Anyhow, here is a health to her, 
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the love. By the way, did some of you think to ask the pass- 
word before we left this morning ? 1 forgot to do so myself,’ 

‘Yes,’ said a Bastard, ‘the old word, “the Devil.” ’ 

‘There is none better, comrades, ncne better,’ hiccoughed 
the leader. 

T’hen for an hour or more their talk went on—partly about 
Juanna, partly about other things. As they grew more drunk 
tlle conversation became more and more revolting, till Leonard 
could scarcely listen to it and lie still. At length it died away, 
and one by one the men sank into a sound and sodden sleep. 
They did not set a sentry, for here on the island they had no 
fear of foes. 

Then Otter rose upon his hands and knees, and his face 
looked fierce in the faint light. 

‘ Baas,’ he whispered, ‘ shall we——’ and he drew his hand 
across lis throat. 

Leonard thought awhile. His rage was deep, and yet he 
shrauk from the slaughter of sleeping men, however wicked. 
Besides, could it be done without noise? Some of them 
would wake—fear would sober them, and they were many. 

‘No,’ he whispered back. ‘Tollow me, we will cut loose 
the boats.’ 

‘Gocd, good,’ said Otter. 

Then, stealthily as snakes, they crept some thirty yards to 
where the boats were tied to a low tree—three canoes and 
five large flat-bottomed punts, containing the arms and pro- 
visions of the slave-dealers. Drawing their knives they cut 
these loose. A gentle push set them imoving, then the current 
caught them, and slowly they floated away into the night. 

This done they crawled back again. Their path took 
them within five paces of where that half-breed ruffian lay who 
had begun the talk to which they had listened. Leonard 
looked at him and turned to creep away; already Otter was 
five paces ahead, when suddenly the edge of the moon showed 
for the first time and its light fell full upon the slaver’s face. 
The sleeping man awoke, sat up, and saw them. 

Now Leonard dared not hesitate, or they were lost. Like 
a tiger he sprang at the man’s throat and had grasped ib 
in his hand before le could even cry aloud. Then came a 
struggle short and sharp, and a Imile flashed. Before Otter 
could get back to his side it was done—so swiltly and so 
silently that none of the band had wakened, though one or 
two of them stirred and muttered in thei: heavy sleep. 
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Leonard sprang up unhurt, and together they ran, rather 
than walked, back to the spot where they had left Soa. 

She was watching for them, and pointing to Leonard’s 
coat, asked ‘ How many ?’ 

‘One,’ answered Otter. 

‘I would it had been all,’ Soa muttered fiercely, ‘ but you 
are only two.’ 

‘Quick,’ said Leonard, ‘into the canoe with you. They 
will be after us presently.’ 

In another minute they had pushed off and were clear of 
the island, which was not more than a quarter of a mile long. 
They paddled across the river, which at this spot ran rapidly 
and had a width of some eight hundred yards, so as to jude 
in the shadow of the opposite bank. When they reached it 
Otter rested on his paddles and gave vent to a suppressed 
chuckle, which was his nearest approach to laughter. 

‘Why do you laugh, Black One ?’ asked Soa. 

‘Look yonder,’ he answercd, and he pointed to some specks 
on the surface of the river which were fast vanishing in the 
distance. ‘Yonder go the boats of the slave-dealers, and in 
them are their arms and food. We cut them loose, the Baas 
and I. There on the island sleep two-and-twenty men—all 
save one: there they sleep, and when they wake what will they 
find? They will find themselves on a little isle in the middle 
of great waters, into which, even if they could, they will not 
dare to swim because of the alligators. They can get no food 
on the island, for they have no guns and ducks do not stop to 
be caught, but outside the alligators will wait in hundreds to 
catch them. By-and-by they will grow hungry—they will 
shont and yell, but none will hear them—then they will be- 
come mad and, falling on each other, they will eat each other 
and die miserably one by one. Some will take to the water, 
those will drown or be caught by the alligators, and so it shall 
go on till they are all dead, every one of them, dead, dead, 
dead!’ and again Ottcr chuckled. 

Leonard did not reprove jim; with the talk of these 
wretches yet echoing m his ears he could feel little pity for 
the horrible fate which would certainly overtake them. 

Hark! a faint sonnd stole across the quiet waters,a sonnd 
which grew into a clamour of fear and rage. The slavers had 
awakened, they had found the dead man in their midst mys- 
teriously slain by an invisible foe. And now the clamour 
gathered to a yell, for they had learned that their boats were 
gone and that they were trapped. 
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From their shelter on the other side of the river, as they 
dropped leisurely down the stream, Leonard and Otter could 
catch distant glimpses of the frantic men rushing to and fro 
in the bright moonlight and seeking for their boats. But 
the boats had departed to return no more. Dy degrees the 
clamour lessened behind them, till at last it died away, 
swallowed in the silence of the night. 

F Then Leonard told Soa what he had heard by the slaver’s 
re 


‘How far is the road, Black One ?’ she asked when he had 
finished. , 

‘By sundown to-morrow we shall be at the Yellow Devil’s 
gates!’ answered Otter. 

Two hours later they overtook the boats which they had 
cut adrift. Most of them were tied together, and they tioated 
peacefully in a group. 

“We had better scuttle them,’ said Leonard. 

‘No, Baas,’ answered Otter, ‘if we escape we may want 
them ggain. Yonder is the place where we must land,’ and 
he pointed to a distant tongue of marsh. ‘ Let us go with the 
boats there and make them fast. Perhaps we may find food 
in them, and we need food.’ 

‘The advice was good, and they followed it. Keeping along- 
side of the punts and directing them, when necessary, with «a 
push of the paddles, they reached the point just as the dawn 
was breaking. Here in a sheltercd bay they found a mooring- 
plaee to which they fastened all the boats with ropes that 
hung ready. Then they searched the lockers and to their joy 
diseovered food in plenty, including cooked meat, spirits, 
biscuits, bread, and some oranges and bananas. Only those 
who have been foreed to do without farinaceous food for days 
or weeks will know what this abundance meant to them. 
Leonard thought that he had never eaten a more delicious 
meal, or drunk anything so good as the rum and water with 
which they washed 16 down. 

They found other things also: rifies, cutlasses and 
almmunitien, and, better than all, a chest of clothes which had 
evidently belonged to the officer or officers of the party. One 
suit was a kind of uniform plentifully adorned with gold lace, 
having tall boots anda broad felt hat with a white ostrich 
feather in it to match. Also there were some long Arab 
gowns and turbans, the gala clothes of the slave-dealers, which 
they took with them in order to appear smart on thei return. 
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But the most valnable find of all was a leather bag in the 
breeches of the uniform, containing the sum of the honest 
gains of the leader of the party, which he had preferred to 
keep in his own company even on his travels. On examuna- 
tion this bag was found to hold something over a hundred 
English sovercigns and a dozen or fifteen pieces of Portuguese 

old. 
eee Now, Baas,’ said Otter, ‘this is my word, that we put on 
these clothes.’ 

‘What for?’ asked Leonard. 

For this reason: that should we be scen by the slave- 
traders they will think us of their brethren.’ 

The advantages of the step were so obvious that they 
immediately adoptedit. Thus disguised, with a silk sash round 
his middle and a pistol stuck in it, Leonard might well have 
been mistaken for the most ferocious of slave-traders. 

Otter too looked sufficiently strange, robed as an Arab 
and wearing a turban. Being a dwarf, the difficulty was that 
all the dresses proved too long for him. Finally it was fonnd 
necessary to cut one down by the primitive process of laying 
it on a block of wood and chopping through it with a sabre. 

When this change of garments had been effected, and their 
own clothes with the spare arms were lidden away in the 
rushes on the somewhat remote chance that they might be 
useful hereafter, they prepared for a start on foot across the 
inarshes. By an afterthought Leonard fetched the bag of 
gold and put it in lis pocket. He felt few scruples in avail- 
ine himself of the money of the slave-driver, not for his own 
use indeed, but because it might help their enterprise. 

Now their road ran along inarshes and by secret paths that 
none suave those who had travelled them could have found. 
Dut Otter had not forgotten. On they went through the 
broiling heat of the day, since linger they dared not. They 
met no hyving man on then path, though here and there they 
found the body of some wretched slave, whose corpse had been 
cust into the recds by the roadside. Dut the road had been 
trodden, and recently, by many fect, among which were the 
tracks of two mules or donkeys. 

At last, wbont an hour before sunset, they came to the 
home of the Yellow Devil. The Nest was placed thus. 16 
stood upon an island having an area of ten or twelve acres. 
Of this, however, only abont four and a half acres were 
available for a living space; the rest was a morass hidden by 
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a growth of very tall reeds, which morass, starting from a 
great lagoon on the northern and eastern sides, ran up to the 
low enclosure of the buildings that, on these faces, were 
considered to be sufficiently defended by the swamp and the 
wide waters beyond. On the southern and western aspects 
of the camp matters were different, for here the place was 
strongly fortified both by art and nature. Firstly, a canal 
ran round these two faces, not very wide or deep indeed, but 
impassable except in boats, owing to the soft inud at its 
bottom. On the further side of this canal an earthwork had 
been constructed, having its crest stoutly palisaded and its 
steep sides planted with a natural defence of aloes and prickly- 
pears. 

So much for the exterior of the spot. Its interior was 
divided into three principal enclosures. Of these three the 
easternmost was the site of the Nest itself, a long low thatched 
building of wood, in front and to the west of which therc 
was an Open space or courtyard, with a hard fioor. Herein 
were but two buildings, a shed supported on posts and open 
from the eaves to the ground, where sales of slaves were carried 
on, and further to the north, almost continuous with the line 
of the Nest itself, but separate from it, a small erection, very 
strongly built of brick and stone, and having a roof made from 
the tin linings of ammunition and other cases. This was a 
magazine. All round this enclosure stood rows of straw huts 
of a native build, evidently occupied as a camp by the Arabs 
and half-breed slave-traders of the baser sort. 

The second enclosure, which was to the west of the Nest, 
comprised the slave camp. It may have covered an acre ct 
ground, and the only buildings in it were four low sheds simi- 
lar in every respect to that where the slaves were sold, only 
much longer. Here the captives lay picketed in rows to iron 
bars which ran the length of the sheds, and were fixed into 
the ground at eitherend. This camp was separated from the 
Nest enclosure by a deep canal, thirty feet in width and 
spanned at one point by a slender and primitive drawbridge 
that led across the canal to the gate of the camp. Alsoit was 
protected on the Nest side by a low wall, and on the slave-camp 
side by an earthwork, planted as usual with prickly-pears. 
On this earthwork near the gate and little guard-house a six- 
pounder cannon was mounted, the muzzle of which frowned 
down upon the slave camp, a visible warning to its occupants 
of the fate that awaited the froward. Indeed, all the defences 
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of this part of the island were devised as safeguards against a 
possible émeute of the slaves, and also to provide a second line 
of fortifications should the Nest itself chance to be taken by an 
enemy. 

Boronia the slave camp, lay the garden that could only be 
approached through it. This also was fortified by water and 
earthworks, but not so strongly. 

Such is a brief description of what was in those days the 
strongest slave-hold in Africa. 


CHAPTER X 
LEONARD MAKES A PLAN 


THe road which Leonard and his companions were following 
led them to the edge of the main and southernmost canal, 
debouching exactly opposite the water-gate that gave access to 
the Nest. But Otter did not venture to guide them to this 
point, for there they would be seen by the sentries, and, not- 
withstanding their masquerade dress, awkward questions might 
be asked which they could not answer. Therefore when they 
had arrived within five hundred yards of the gate, he struck off 
to the left into the thick bush that clothed the hitl.er side of the 
canal. Through this they crawled as best they might till 
finally they halted near the water’s edge, almost opposite to 
the south-west angle of the slave camp, and under the shadow 
of a dense clump of willows. 

‘See, Baas,’ said the dwarf in a low voice, ‘ the journey is 
accomplished and I have brought you straight. Yonder is the 
house of the Yellow Devil—now it remains only to take it, or 
to rescue the maiden from it.’ 

Leonard looked at the place in dismay. How was it pos- 
sible that they—two men and awoman—could capture this 
fortified camp, filled as it was with scores of the most 
wicked desperadoes in Africa? How was it possible even that 
they could obtain access to it? Viewed from far off, the thing 
had seemed small—to be done somehow. But now! And 
yet they must do something, or all their labour would be in 
vain, and the poor girl they came to rescue must be handed 
over to her shameful fate, or, if she chose it in preference and 
could compass the deed, to self-murder. 
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‘How on earth!’ said Leonard aloud, then added, ‘ Well, 
Otter, I can tell you one thing. I have come a long way on 
this business, and I am not going to turn my back toitnow. I 
have never yet. turned my back on a venture and I will not 
begin with this, though I dare say that my death lies in it.’ 

‘It is all in the hand of to-morrow,’ answered Otter; ‘ but 
it is time that we made a plan, for the night draws on. Now, 
Baas, here is a thick tree shaded by other trees. Shall we 
climb it and look down into the camp ?” 

Leonard nodded, and climbing the tree with ease, they 
peeped down through the leafiest of its boughs. All the camp 
lay beneath them like a map, and Otter, clinging monkey-wise 
to a branch, pointed out its details to Leonard. He had beena 
prisoner there, and the memories of prisoners are long. 

The place was peopled by numbers of men in strange 
costumes, and of different nationalities; dealers in ‘ black 
ivory’ of various degree. Perhaps there may have been 
more than a hundred of them. Some were strolling about 
in knots smoking and talking, some were gambling, others 
were going on their business. One group—captains, to 
judge from the richness of their attire—were standing round 
the arms-house and peeping through a grating in the wall, 
which they reached by sitting upon each other’s shoulders. 
This amusement lasted them for some time, till at length a man, 
of whom at that distance they could see only that he was old 
and stout, came and drove them away, and they broke up 
laughing. 

‘That is the Yellow Devil,’ said Otter, ‘and those men were 
looking at the maid who is called the Shepherdess. She is 
locked up there until the hour comes for her to be sold. They 
will be the bidders.’ 

Leonard made no reply; he was studying the place. Pre- 
sently a drum was beaten, and men appeared carrying large 
tin pails of smoking stuff. 

‘Yonder is the food for the slaves,’ said Otter again. ‘See, 
they are going to feed them.’ 

The men with the pails, accompanied by some of the officers 
having syambochs or hide whips in their hands, advanced across 
the open space till they came to the moat which separated the 
slave camp from the Nest, whence they called to the sentry on 
the embankment to let down the drawbridge. He obeved and 
they crossed. Each man with a bucket was followed by another 
who bore a wooden spoon, while a third behind them carried 
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water in a large gourd. Having come to the first of the open 
sheds, they began their rounds, the man with the wooden 
spoon ladling out portions of the stiff porridge and throwing 
it down upon the ground before each slave in turn as food is 
thrown to a dog. Then the Arab with the gourd poured water 
into wooden bowls, that the captives might drink. 

Presently there was a halt, and the officers gathered together 
to discuss something. 

‘ A slave is sick,’ said Otter. 

The knot separated, but a hig white man with a hippo- 
potamus-hide whip hegan to strike at a dark thmg on the 
ground which did not seem to move. 

The man ceased beating and called aloud. Then two 
of the Arabs went to the httle guard-house that was hy the 
drawbridge and brought tools with which they loosed the 
fetters on the limbs of the poor creature—apparently a woman 
—thus freeing her from the long iron har. This done, some of 
the officers sauntering after them, they dragged the hody to the 
high enclosure of earth and up a short ladder having a wooden 
platform at the top of it, that overhung the deep canal below. 

‘This is how the Yellow Devil buries his dead and cures 
his sick,’ said Otter. 

‘T have seen enough,’ answered Leonard, and began to 
descend the tree hastily, an example which Otter followed 
with more composure. 

‘Ah! Baas,’ he said when they reached the ground, ‘ you are 
but a chicken. The hearts of those that have dwelt in slave 
camps are strong, and, after all, better the belly of a fish than 
the hold of a slave dhuw. Jlow/ who do these things? Is 
it not the white men, your brothers, and do they not say many 
prayers to the Great Man wp in the sky while they do them ?’ 

‘Be still,’ said Leonard, ‘and give me some brandy.’ He 
was in no mood to discuss the blessings of civilisation as they 
have often been put into practice in Africa. And to think that 
this fate might soon be his own ! 

Leonard drank the brandy and sat awhile in silence, 
pushing up his heard with his hand and gazing into the 
gathering gloom with his hawk-lhke eyes. Thus he had sat 
beside his dying brother’s bed; it was a pose that he adopted 
unconsciously when lost mm thought. 

‘Come, Soa,’ he said at length, ‘we have travelled here to 
please you; now give us the benefit of yoursuggestions. How 
are we going to get your mistress out of that camp?’ 
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‘Loose the slaves and let them kill their masters,’ Soa 
answered laconically. 

‘I doubt there is not much pluck in slaves,’ said 
Leonard. 

‘There should be fifty of Mavoom’s men there,’ she replied, 
‘and they will fight well enough if they have arms.’ 

Then Leonard looked at Otter, seeking further ideas. 

‘My snake puts it into my head,’ said the dwarf, ‘ that 
fire is a good friend when men are few and foes many; also 
that the reeds yonder are dry, and the sea wind rises and 
will blow hard before midnight. Moreover all these houses 
are thatched, and in a wind fire jumps. But can a regiment 
have two generals? You are our captain, Baas ; speak and we 
will do your bidding. Here one counsel is as good as another. 
Let fate speak through your mouth.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Leonard. ‘This is my plan; it goes a 
httle further than yours, that is all. We must gain entrance 
to the Nest while it is still dark, before the moon rises. I 
know the watchword, ‘“‘ Devil,’ and disguised as we are, perhaps 
the sentry will let us pass unquestioned. If not, we must kill 
him, and silently.’ 

‘Good,’ said Otter, ‘ but how about the woman here ?’ 

‘We will leave her hidden in the bush; she could be of no 
help in the camp and might hinder us.’ 

‘No, White Man,’ broke in Soa, ‘where you go I go 
also; moreover my mistress is yonder and I would seek 
her.’ 

‘As you like,’ answered Leonard, then went on: ‘ we must 
get between the hut, there is only one, and the low wall that 
borders the canal separating the Nest from the slave camp, and, 
if the drawbridge is up and no other means can be found, we 
must swim the dike, dispose of the sentry there also and gain 
the slave camp. ‘Then we must try to free some of the slaves 
and send them round through the garden into the morass to 
fire the reeds, should the wind blow strong enough. Mean- 
while I propose to walk boldly into the camp, salute Pereira, 
pass myself off as a slaver with a dhow at the mouth of the 
river, and say that I have come to buy slaves, and above all 
to bid for the white girl. Luckily we have a good deal of 
gold. Thatis my plan so far as it goes, the rest we must 
leave tochance. If I can buy the ShepherdessI will. If not, 
I must try to get her off in some other way.’ 

‘So beit, Baas, and now let us eat, for we shall need all our 
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strength to-night. Then we will go down to the landing-place 
and take our chance.’ 

They ate of the food they had with them and drank spar- 
ingly of the slave-dealers’ brandy, saying httle the while, for 
the shadow of whaf was to come lay upon them. liven the 
phlegmatic and fatalistic Otter was depressed, perhaps because 
of the assoeiations of the place, which, for him, were painful, 
perhaps because of the magnitude of their undertaking. Never 
had he known such a tale, never had he seen such an adven- 
ture as this—that two men and an old woman should attack 
an armed camp. Indeed, although he was not acquainted with 
the saying, Otter’s feelings would have been correctly summed 
up in the well-known phrase, ‘C’est maynifique, mais ce n'est 
pas la guerre.’ 

As yet the night was intensely dark, and its gloom did not 
tend to improve their spirits; also, as Otter had predicted, 
the wind was rising and soughed through the reeds and wil- 
lows in melaneholy notes. 

So the time passed till it was nme o’eloek. 

‘We must move down to the landing-place,’ said Leonard ; 
‘there will soon be some light, enough for us to work by.’ 

Then Otter took the lead and slowly, step by step, they crept 
back to the road and followed it down the shore of the canal 
opposite the watcr-gate. Here was a place where boats and 
eanoes were tied, both for convenience in crossing the canal to 
and from the camp and for the use of the slave-dealers when 
they passed to the secret harbour six miles away, where the 
dhows embarked their cargoes. 

Chey waited awhile. I’rom the Nest came the sound of 
revelry, and from the slave camp there rose other sounds, the 
voice of groaning broken by au occasional wail wrung out of 
the misery of some lost creature who lay there in torment. 
Gradually the sky brightened a little. 

‘Perhaps we had better be making a start,’ said Leonard ; 
‘there is a canoe which will serve our turn.’ 

Before the words were out of his mouth they heard the splash 
of oars, and a boat erept past them and made fast to the water- 
gate twenty vards away. 

‘Who goes there?’ came the challenge of the sentry in 
Portuguese. ‘Speak quick or I fire.’ 

‘Don’t be in such a hurry with your rifle, fool,’ answered 
a coarse voice. ‘The very best of friends goes here. An 
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honest trader called Xavier who comes from his plantation 
on the coast to tell you all good news.’ 

‘Pardon, sefior,’ said the sentry, ‘but how was a man to 
see in the dark, big as you are ? What isthe newsthen? Arc 
the dhows in sight ?’ 

‘Come down and help us to tie up this cursed boat and I 
will tell you. You know where the post is, and we can’t find it.’ 

The sentry obeyed with alacrity, and the man called Xavier 
went on: ‘ Yes, the dhows are in sight, but I don’t think that 
they will get in to-night because of this wind, so you may look 
for a busy day to-morrow loading vp the blackbirds. One és 
m by the way—a small one from Madagascar. The captain 
is a stranger, a big Frenchman named Pierre, or he may be an 
Englishman for anything I know. I hailed him and found 
that he is all right, but I didn’t see him. However, I sent 
him a note to tell him that there was fun on here to-night, 
which was generous of me, as he may be a rival bidder,’ 

‘Is he coming, sefior? Task because, if so, I must look out 
for him.’ 

‘I don’t know : he answered that he would if he could. But 
how is the English girl? She is to be put up to-night, isn’t 
she?’ 

‘Oh, yes, sefior, there will be a great to-do at twelve, when 
the moon is high. So soon as she has heen bought, the priest 
Francisco is to marry her to the lucky man, there and then. 
The old fellow insists on it; he has grown superstitious about 
the girl and says she shall be properly married.’ 

Xavier laughed aloud, ‘ Has henow? He is getting into his 
dotage. Well, what does it matter? We have a good law of 
divorce in these parts, friend. I am going im for that girl ; if 
I give a hundred ounces for her I will buy her, and I have 
brought the gold with me.’ 

‘A hundred ounces for one girl! It is a large sum, Sefior, 
but yon are rich. Not like us poor devils who get all the risk 
and little profit.’ 

By this time the men had finished tying up the boat and 
taking some baggage or provisions out of her, Leonard could 
not see which. Then Xavier and the sentry went up the steps 
together, followed by the two boatmen, and the gates were shut 
behind them. 

‘Well,’ whispered Leonard, ‘we have learnt something at 
any rate. Now, Otter, I am Pierre the French slave-trader 
from Madagascar, and, understand, you are my servant; as for 
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boa, she is the guide, or interpreter, or anyone you like. We 
must pass the gates, but the real Pierre must never pass them. 
There must be no sentry to let him in. Do you think that you 
can manage it, Otter, or must 1?’ 

‘Tt comes mto my head, Baas, that we may learn a lesson 
from this Xavier. I might forget something in the canoe, and 
the sentry might help me to find it after you have passed the 
gates. For the rest I am quick and strong and silent.’ 

‘Quick and strong and silent you must be. A noise, and 
all is lost.’ 

Then they crept to the canoe which they had selected and 
loosened her. They embarked and Otter took the paddle. 
First he let her float gently down stream and under cover 
of the shore for a distance of about fifty yards. Then he put 
about and the play bevan. 

‘Now, you tool, where are you paddling to?’ said Leonard 
in a loud voice to Otter, speaking in the bastard Arabic which 
passes current for a language on this coast. ‘You will have 
ns into the bank, I tell you. Curse this wind and the darkness! 
Steady now, you ugly black dog; those must be the gates the 
letter told of—are they not, woman ? Hold on with the boat- 
hook, can’t you ?’ 

A wicket in the gate above rattled and the voice of the 
sentry challenged them. 

‘A friend—a friend!’ answered Leonard in Portuguese ; 
‘one who is a stranger and would pay his respects to your 
leader, Dom Antonio Pereira, with a view to business.’ 

‘What is your name ?’ asked the guard suspiciously. 

‘Pierre is my name. Dog is the name of the dwarf my ser- 
vant, and as for the old woman, you can call her anything 
you like.’ 

‘The password,’ said the sentry; ‘none come in here 
without the word.’ 

‘The word—Ah! what did the Dom Xavier say it was in 
his letter? ‘Fiend!’ No, I have it, ‘‘ Devil” is the word.’ 

‘Where do you hail from ? ’ 

‘From Madagascar, where the goods you have to supply 
arc in some demand just now. Coine, let usin; we don’t waut 
to sit here all meht and miss the fun.’ 

The man began to unbar the door, and stopped, struck by 
a fresh donbt. 

‘You are not of our people,’ he said; ‘ you speak Portuguese 
like a cursed Englishman,’ | 
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‘No, I should hope not; Tam a ‘cursed Englishman,” 
that is halfi—son of an English lord and a French ereole, born 
in the Mauritius at your service, and let me ask you to bea 
little more civil, for cross-bred dogs are fierce.’ 

Now at length the sentry opened one side of the gate, 
erumbling, and Leonard swaggered up the steps followed by 
the other two. Already they were through it, when suddenly 
he turned and struck Otter in the face. 

‘Why, Dog,’ he said angrily, ‘you have forgotten to bring 
up the keg of brandy, my little present for the Dom. Go and 
fetch it. Quick now.’ 

‘Pardon, Chief,’ answered Otter, ‘but I ain a small man 
and the keg is heavy for me alone—if you will deign to help 
me, for the old woman is too weak.’ 

‘Do you take me for a porter that I should roll kegs of 
cognac up steps? Here, my friend,’ he went on addressing 
the sentry, ‘if you wish to earn a little present and a drink, 
perhaps you will give this fellow a hand with the cask. There 
is a spigot in it, and you can try the quality afterwards.’ 

‘Right, Sefior,’ said the man briskly, and led the way down 
the steps. , 

A look of dreadful intelligence passed between the dwarf 
and his master. Then Otter followed, his hand upon the hilt 
of the Arab sabre which he wore, while Leonard and Soa 
waited above. They heard the man’s heavily booted feet 
going down the steps followed by Otter’s naked footfall. 

‘Where is your keg? I don’t see it,’ said the sentry pre- 
sently. 

‘Lean over, Sefior, lean over,’ answered Otter; ‘it is in 
the stern of the canoe. Let me help you.’ + 

There was a moment’s pause, to the listeners it seemed 
hours. Then came the sound of a blow and a heavy splash. 
They hearkened on, but nothing more was to be heard except 
the beating of their hearts and the distant noise of revelry from 
the camp. 

Three seconds passed and Otter stood beside them. In 
the dim light Leonard could see that his eyes stared wide and 
his nostrils twitched. 

‘Quick was the blow, strong was the blow, silent is the 
man for ever,’ whispered Otter. ‘5othe Baas commanded, so 
it 1s.’ 
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CHAPTER XI 


THAT HERO OTTER 


‘Hep me to secure the gate,’ said Leonard presently. 

In another minute the great iron bur had been dropped 
into its place, and Leonard withdrew the key and put it in his 
pocket. 

‘Why do you secure the door, Baas?’ whispered Otter. 

‘To keep the real Pierre out, in case he should come this 
way. Two Pierres would be one too many at this game. 
Now we must win or perish.’ 

Then they crept along the embankment till they gained 
the shelter of the hut or barrack-shed which stood with its 
back to the dike that separated the Nest from the slave canip. 
Happily none saw them, and there were no dogs in the place. 
Does make a noise at inconvenient times, therefore slave- 
dealers do not love them. 

The end of the shed behind which they were crouching 
was situated some eight or ten paces from the drawbridge, 
that formed the only path of entry to the slave camp. 

‘Baas,’ said Otter, ‘let me go forward and look. My eyes 
are the eyes of a cat; I can see in the dark. Perhaps the 
bridge is down.’ 

Without waiting for an answer, he crept forward on 
his hands and knees so quietly that they could searcely hear 
a movement. Notwithstanding his white dress, there was 
little chance of his being seen, for the shadow of the shed was 
dense and a fringe of rushes grew along the edge of the dike. 

Five minutes passed—ten minutes passed, and Otter did 
not return. Leonard’s anxiety grew very keen. 

‘Let us go and see what has happened, mother,’ he 
whispered to Soa. 

They crept along to the end of the shed. Within a yard 
of it they discovered the arms and clothes of Otter. But 
Otter! Where was he? 

‘The Black One las deserted us,’ said Soa beneath her 
breath. 

‘Never!’ answered Leonard. 

By now the clouds were breaking before the wind, which 
was rising steadily, and some stars shone out, giving a little 
light. The dike lay deep between its banks and was not more 
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than twenty feet in width, so that the air did not ruffle it ; 
moreover, as any observer of nature will have noticed, the 
surface of still water is never quite dark, even on mucli blacker 
nights than this. 

Why had Otter taken off his clothes, Leonard wondered ? 
Evidently that he might go into the water. And what could 
he want to go into the water for, unless it was that his heart 
failed him and, as Soa suggested, he had deserted? But this 
was impossible, for he knew well that the dwarf would die 
first. In his great perplexity Leonard stared at the dike. 
Now he could see that on its further side rose a flight of 
wooden steps, protected at the top by gates, and that a man was 
seated on the lowest step, with a rifle beside him, his feet 
hanging down to within a few inches of the surface of the dike. 
It must be the sentry. 

Next instant Leonard saw something else. Beneath the 
feet of the mana ripple grew on the face of the deep water, 
and something gleamed in the ripple like to the flash of 
steel. Then a small black object projected itself towards 
the feet of the sentry, who was half asleep and humming to 
himself drowsily. Suddenly they saw the man slide from 
his seat as though by magic. He said nothing, but making 
one ineffectual grasp at some rushes, he vanished into 
the deeps below. Tor a minute or more Leonard could 
distinguish a slight disturbance on the surface of the water, 
and that was all. 

Now he guessed what had happened. Otter had dived, 
and rising beneath the feet of the man, he seized him, and 
with a sudden movement dragged him down to death by 
drowning. Jither this, or an alligator had taken him, and 
that flash was the flash of bis fangs. 

As Leonard thought thus a dark form rose gasping at the 
foot of the steps; it drew itself out of the water and slipped 
stealthily up them. It was Otter, and he held a knife in his 
hand. Now the dwarf vanished through the gates into the 
little guard-house at the top of the embankment. Another 
minute, and ropes began to creak. Then the tall drawbridge, 
standing upright like a scaffold against the sky, was seen to 
bend itself forward. Down it came very softly, and the slave- 
camp was open to them. Again the black shape appeared, 
this time on the bridge. . | 

‘Come along,’ whispered Leonard to his companion; ‘that 
hero Otter has drowned the sentry and won the bridge. Stop, 
pick up his clothes and arms.’ 
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At that moment Otter arrived himself. ‘ Qnick,’ he said, 
‘come over, Buas, before they see that the bridge is down. 
Give me my clothes and the gun.’ 

‘All right, here they are,’ answered Leonard, and in 
another minute they were over the bridge and standing on the 
parapet of the slave camp. 

‘Into the guard-house, Baas ; the windlass is there, but no 
man.’ 

They entered: a lamp was burning in the place. Otter 
seized the handle of the windlass and began to wind. He 
was naked, and it was a wonderful sicht to see the muscles 
starting out in knots on his huge but dwarfish frame as he 
strained at the weight of the bridve. 

Presently it was up, and, leaning on the handle of the 
wheel, Otter chuckled aloud. 

‘Now we are safe for a time,’ he said, ‘and I will dress 
myself. Let the Baas forgive me for appearing thus before 
him—I, who am so ugly.’ 

‘Tell us the tale, Otter.’ 

‘It is short, Baas,’ the dwarf replied, as he put on his 
robe and turban. ‘ When I left you I watched, I who can see 
in the dark, and in a little while I saw the guard come down 
the steps and sit by the edge of the water. He was sleepy, 
for he yawned and lit a roll of paper to smoke it. Presently 
it went out, and he had no more matches. He looked up to 
the house here, but was too lazy to fetch them; then I 
guessed that he was alone, for else he would have called to his 
companion for fire. Now he grew sleepier, and I said to 
myself, ‘ Qtter, Otter, how can you kill this man silently ? 
You must not shoot, because of the noise ; and if you throw a 
knife or a spear, you may miss, or wound him only.’’ And my 
snake spoke in my heart and answered, “ Otter, Otter, dive, 
seize his feet, and drag him down swiftly and stamp him into 
the mud, you who are half a fish and can swim as no other 
man can swim. Do it at once, Otter, before the light comes 
and men can see the drawbridge move.” 

‘Well, and so I did it, Baas. Wow! I trod him deep 
into the mire, I trampled lim as an ox tramples corn upon a 
threshing-floor. Never will he come up again. After that 
I rose and ran into the guard-house, fearing lest there 
might be another whom I must silence also, for when I was a 
slave two always kept watch. But the place was empty, so I 
let the bridge down. Ah! I remembered how it worked. And 
that is the tale, Baas.’ 
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‘A great tale, Otter, but it is not finished yet. Now let us 
to the slaves. Come, take the light and lead the way. Here 
we are safe, is it not so?’ 

‘Here, Baas, we are safe, for none can reach us except by 
storm, and yonder is the big gun which turns upon itself. 
Let us twist the gun round first, so that, if need be, we can 
fire into the camp.’ 

‘I don’t know much of cannon,’ said Leonard doubifully. 

‘But I know something, White Man,’ said Soa, speaking 
for the first time. ‘Mavoom, my master, had a small one up 
at the Settlement, and often I have helped to fire it for practice 
and as a signal to boats on the river, and so have many of the 
men who were carried away, if we can find them yonder.’ 

‘Good,’ said Leonard. 

A path ran along the top of the embankment.to the 
platform on which the gun was mounted. It was a six-pounder 
muzzle-loader. Leonard unhooked the rammer and ran it 
down the muzzle. 

‘She is loaded,’ he said; ‘now let us swing her round.’ 

They did so easily enough, bringing the muzzle down upon 
the Nest camp; then they entered the little hut which stood 
alongside. Piled up in it, in case of emergency, were half-a- 
dozen rounds of grape-shot and powder. 

‘Lots of ammunition, if we should want to use it,’ said 
Leonard. ‘It never occurred to those gentlemen that a gun 
can shoot two ways. And now, Otter, lead us to the slaves, 

nick,’ 
: ‘ This way, Baas, but first we musi find the tools; they are 
in the guard-hut, I suppose.’ 

So they crept back to the hut, holding their heads as low 
as possible, for the light was increasing, although the moon 
was not yet up, and they feared lest they should be seen 
against the sky-line. Here they found boxes containing 
nippers, chisels, and other instruments such as are used to 
undo the irons upon slaves. Also they found the keys of the 
padlocks that locked the iron bars to which the captives were 
tethered. Taking a lantern with them, but leaving another 
burning as before in the hut, lest its absence should excite 
suspicion, they passed through two strong gates and down the 
steps on the further side of the embankment. A few paces 
beyond stood the first slave-shed, a rough erection supported 
on posts, but without sides. | 

They entered the shed, Otter leading the way with the 
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lantern. In the middle of it was a path, and on either side 
of this path ran the long bars to which the captives were 
fastened in a double row. Perhaps there might have been 
two hundred and fifty of them in this shed. Here the sights 
and scenes were such as need not be described. Of the 
miserable captives some lay on the wet ground, men and 
women together, trymg to foreet their sorrows in sleep; but 
the most part of them were awake, and tlic sound of moans 
ran up and down their lines lke the moaning of trees in the 
wind. 

When they saw the light the slaves ceased moaning, and 
crouched upon the ground like dogs that await the whip, 
for they thought that this was a visit from their captors. 
Some of them, indeed, stretched out their manacled hands 
imploring pity, but these were the exceptions; the most of 
them had abandoned hope and were sunk in dull despair. 
It was pitiful to see the glance of their terror-filled eyes and 
the answering quiver of their whealed frames whenever an 
arm was lifted or a sudden movement made. 

Soa went down the line, rapidly examining the faces of the 
slaves. 

‘Do you see any of Mavoom’s people?’ asked Leonard 
anxiously. 

‘Not here, White Man; let us go to the next shed, unless 
you want to loose these.’ 

‘No good in that, mother,’ said Otter; ‘they would only 
betray us.’ 

So they went to the next shed—in all there were four— 
and here at the second man who was sleeping, his head bowed 
on his chained hands, Soa stopped suddenly like a pointer dog 
when he scents game. 

‘Peter, Peter,’ she said. 

The man awokc—he was a fine fellow about thirty years of 
age—and glared round wildly. 

‘Who called me by my old name?’ he said hoarsely. 
‘Nay, I dream, Peter is dead.’ 

‘Peter,’ said the woman again, ‘awake, child of Mavoom ; 
it is I, Soa, who am come to save you.’ 

The man cried aloud and began to tremble, hut the other 
slaves took no notice, thinking only that he had becn smitten 
with a scourge. 

‘Be silent,’ said Soa again, ‘or we aro lost. Loose the 
bar, Black One; this is a head-man from the Settlement, a 
brave man.’ 
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Soon the bar was undone, then Otter bade Peter hold 
out his wrists while he twisted off the fetters. Presently 
they were gone, and in the ecstasy of his recovered liberty the 
man leaped high into the air, then fell at Otter’s feet as though 
he would embrace them. 

‘Get up, you fool,’ said the dwarf roughly, ‘and if there 
are any more of the men of Mavoom here, show them to us: 
quick, or you will soon be fast again.’ 

‘There should be forty or more,’ Peter answered, recover- 
ing himself, ‘besides a few women and children. The rest of 
us are dead, except the Shepherdess alone, and she is yonder.’ 

Then they went down the lines slipping the chains from the 
Settlement captives. Soon they had unmanacled ten or more 
men whom Soa selected, and others stood around them with 
their hands still chained. As they went about the work Soa 
explained something of the position to Peter, who was fortu- 
nately a native of intelligence. He grasped the situation at 
once and earnestly seconded Leonard’s efforts to preserve 
silence and to prevent confusion. 

‘Come,’ said Leonard to Soa, ‘we have got enough to 
begin with. I must be off. You can loose the rest at your 
leisure ; the moon is rising, it is a quarter to twelve, and we 
have not a moment to lose. Now, Otter, before we go, how 
can we send men to fire the reeds—through the garden ?’ 

‘No, Baas, I have thought of a better way, the way by 
which I escaped myself—that is, if these men can swim.’ 

‘They can all swim,’ said Soa; ‘they were bred on the 
banks of a river.’ 

‘Good. Then they must swim down the dike where I 
killed the sentry, four of them. At the end are bars of wood, 
but in my day they were rotten; at the worst they can be 
climbed. Then they will find themselves in the morass 
among thick reeds. But they must not fire these till they 
have worked round to the place of the sunrise, whence the 
wind blows strongly. Then they must go irom spot to spot 
and bend down the driest of the reeds, setting fire to them. 
Afterwards they can get to the back of the fire and wait till 
allis done, one way or the other. If wewin they will find us, if 
we are killed they can try to runaway. But will the men go?’ 

Soa stepped forward and chose four of their number, but 
Peter she did not choose, for he also knew something of the 
working of cannon. 

‘ Listen,’ she said, ' you have heard the words of this Black 
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One. Now, obey. Andif you depart from them by one jot, 
may—-—-’ and she poured out so fearful a curse upon them 
that Leonard stared at her astonished. 

‘Ay!’ added Otter, ‘and if I live through this I will cut 
your throats.’ 

‘No need to threaten,’ said one of the men; ‘we will do 
our best for our own sakes, as well as for yours and that of 
the Shepherdess. We understand the plan, but to light reeds 
we must have fire.’ 

‘Herc are matches,’ said Otter. 

‘Wet matches will not light,and we must swim,’ answered 
the spokesman. 

‘Fool, do you then swim with your head under water ? 
Tie them in your hair.’ 

‘Ah! he is clever,’ said the spokesman. ‘Now, if we live 
to reach them, when shall we fire the reeds?’ 

‘As soon as you are ready,’ answered Otter. ‘ You will 
not come easily to the back of them. Farewell, my children, 
and if you dare to fail, pray that you may die rather than look 
upon iny face again.’ 

‘Ow! We have seen it once, is that not enough ? ’ answered 
the spokesman, looking at Otter’s huge nose with wonder not 
untouched by fear. 

Two minutes later the four men were swimming swiftly 
down the dike, taking their chance of the alligators. 

‘Drop the bridge,’ said Leonard; ‘ we must start.’ 

Otter lowered it, at the same time explaining its mecha- 
nism, which was very simple, to Soa, Peter, and some other of 
the Settlement men. 

‘Now, mother, good-bye,’ said Leonard. ‘ Loose all the 
men you can, and keep a keen look-out, so as to be ready to 
lower the bridge if yon should see us or your mistress coming 
towardsit. If we should not come by dawn, be ready also, for 
then we shall probably be dead, or prisoners, and you must 
act for yourself.’ 

‘T hear you, Lord,’ answered Soa, ‘and I say that you are 
a brave man. Whether you win or lose, the red stone is well 
earned already.’ 

Another minute and they were gone. 


3 


Havine crossed the bridge, which was instantly hoisted 
again, Leonard and Otter avoided observation by creeping back 
towards the water-gate as they had come—that is, behind the 
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shelter of the shed. Emerging from this, they ran a few yards 
till they were opposite the gate, then walked leisurely across 
the open space, a distance of fifty paces or more, to the 
thatched hut where the sale of slaves was carried on. 

There was nobody in this hut, but looking between the posts 
upon which it was supported, they could see by the light of 
the moon, now growing momentarily clearer, that a great and 
uproarious concourse of people was gathered beyond in front 
of the verandah of the Nest itself. 

‘Come on, Otter,’ whispered Leonard, ‘ we must go among 
these gentry. Watch me closely, do what I do, keep your 
weapons ready, and if it comes to blows, get behind my back 
and fight like a fiend. Above all, don’t be taken prisoner.’ 

Leonard spoke calmly, but his heart was in his mouth, and 
his sensations were such as must have been known to Daniel 
when he went into the hong’ den, for, asin the case of the prophet, 
he felt that nothing short of a special Providence could save 
them. They were round the shed now, and immediately in 
front of them was a mixed gathering of desperadoes—Portu- 
guese, Arabs, Bastards, and black men of various tribes—such 
as Leonard had never seen in all his experience. 

Villainy and greed were written on every countenance ; it 
was a crew of human demons, and an extensive one. These 
wretches, most of whom had already drunk too freely and 
were drinking more, stood with their backs to them, looking 
towards the verandah of the Nest. On the steps of this 
verandah, surrounded by a choice group of companions, all of 
them gaudily dressed, a man was standing whom Leonard would 
have had no difficulty in identifying as the Dom Pereira, even 
without Otter’s warning whisper of ‘See! The Yellow Devil!’ 

This remarkable person demands some description as he 
stood in glory that night, at the apex and, though he knew it 
not, the conclusion of his long career of infamy. He was old, 
perhaps seventy, his hair was white and venerable-looking, 
and his person obese. His black eyes were small, cunning, cold, 
and bright, and they had the peculHarity of avoiding the face 
of any person with whom he chanced to be in conversation, at 
least when that person was looking his way. Their glance 
passed over him, under him, round him, anywhere but at him. 

As his sobriquet suggested, the colouring of Pereira’s flesh 
was yellow, and the loose skin hung in huge wrinkles upon his 
cheeks. His mouth was large and coarse, and his fat hands 
twitched and grasped continually, as though with a desire of 
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clutching money. For the rest he was gorgeously dressed, 
and, like his companions, somewhat in liquor. 

Such was the outward appearance of Percira, the foun- 
tain-head of the slave-trade on this part of the coast, who 
was believed in his day to be the very worst man in Africa, 
a pre-eminence to which few can hope to attain. Until 
his face had been seen, stamped as it was with the traces of 
long and unmentionable wickedness, few honest men could 
guess to what depths humanity can sink. Some indecd have 
declared that to see him was to understand the Evil One and 
all his works. 


CHAPTER XII 
A CHOICE LOT 


At the moment of Leonard’s and Otter’s introduetion to his 
society, the Yellow Devil was about to make a speech, and 
all eyes were fixed upon him so intently that none saw or 
heard the pair approach. 

‘Now, my friends, make a path, if you please,’ said Leonard 
in a loud voice and speaking in Portuguese. ‘I wish to pay 
my respects to your chief.’ 

A dozen men wheeled round at once. 

‘Who are you?’ they cried, seeing a strancer. 

‘Tf you will be so kind as to let me pass, I shall be most 
happy to explain,’ Leonard answered, pushing his way through 
the throng. 

‘Whois that?’ cried Pereira in coarse, thick tones. ‘ Bring 
him here.’ 

‘There, you hear him—lIet us through, friends,’ said 
Leonard, ‘let us through!’ 

Thus adjured the throng opened a path, and Leonard and 
Otter passed down it, many suspicious eyes scauning them as 
they went. 

‘A greeting to you, Sefior,’ said Leonard when they had 
emerged in front of the verandah. 

‘Curse your greeting! Who in Satan’s name are you?’ 

‘A humble member of your honourable profession,’ said 
Leonard coolly, ‘cometo pay hisrespectsand doa little business.’ 

‘Are you? You don’t look it. You look like an English- 
man. And who is that abortion, pray?’ and he pointed to 
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Otter. ‘believe that you are spies, and, by the Saints, if you 
are, lam the man to deal with you!’ 

‘ This is a likely story,’ said Leonard laughing, ‘that one 
man and a black dog should venture into the headquarters of 
gentlemen like you, not being of the cloth. But I think there 
is a noble gentleman among you—I mean the Sefior Xavier— 
who can vouch for me. Did he not send a note to one Captain 
Pierre, whose dhow lies in the harbour yonder, hailing from 
Madagascar? Well, Captain Pierre has the honour of accept- 
ing his invitation and arrives here, not without difficulty. 
Now he begins to think that he would have done better to 
stick to his ship.’ 

‘ That is all right, Pereira,’ said Xavier, a huge Portuguese 
with a dash of negro blood and a, villainous countenance, the 
same man whom they had followed through the gate. ‘I sent 
a note to the Sefior. I told you of it.’ 

‘Then { wish you had lett it alone,’ snarled Pereira for an 
answer. ‘I don’t like your friend’s looks. He might be the 
captain of an English man-of-war rigged up in our dress.’ 

At the words ‘ English man-of-war’ a murmur of fear and 
anger went through the assembly. Some of those present had 
experience of these hated vessels and their bigoted crews, who 
loved not this honest commerce, and to all they were names 
of ill-omen. Things looked serious, and Leonard saw that he 
must do something, and quickly. So he lost his temper, or 
pretended to do so. 

‘Curse you all for a pack of suspicious curs!’ he said; ‘I 
tell you that my dhow lies yonder. I am half an Englishman 
and half a Creole, and as good a man as any of you. Now 
look here, Dom Pereira, if you, or any of your crew, dare to 
doubt my word, just step out, and I will ram this down 
your lying throat;’ and placing his hand on the hilt of his 
sabre, he took a pace forward and scowled. 

The effect wasinstantaneous. Pereira turned a little pale 
beneath his yellow skin, for ike most cruel men he was a great 
coward. 

‘Put up your pig-sticker,’ he said; ‘I see you are one of the 
right sort. J only wanted to try you. As you know, we must 
be careful in our business. Come and shake hands, brother, 
and be welcome. I trust you now, and old Antonio never does 
things by halves.’ 

‘Perhaps you had better try him a little further,’ said a 
young man who was standing near Pereira, as Leonard 
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prepared to accept the invitation ; ‘send for a slave and let us 
have the old test—there is none better.’ 

Pereira hesitated and Leonard’s blood turned cold. 

‘Look here, young man,’ he said more furiously than 
before, ‘I have eut the throats of more men than you have 
whipped, but if you want a test, ] will give you one. Come 
down, my young cockerel, come down ; there is plenty of hght 
for comb-snipping.’ 

The man turned white with rage, but stood a moment 
contemplating Leonard’s athletic form and keen eves. 
Apparently he found that in them which gave lim pause, for 
instead of springing at him, he burst into a volume of threats 
aud filthy abuse. 

How the matter would have euded it is difficult to say, but 
at this juncture Pereira thought it well to interfere, and 
yigorously. 

‘Peace!’ he thundered in his great voice, his white hair 
bristling with rage. ‘Ihave welcomed this man, and he is 
welcome. Is my word to be set aside by a drunken young 
brawler like you? Shut your ugly mouth or, by the Saints, I 
will have you elapped im irons.’ 

The slave-driver obeyed ; perhaps he was not sorry for an 
excuse to escape the quarrel. At any rate with a scowl at 
Leonard he dropped back and was silent. 

Harmony being thus restored, Pereira proceeded with the 
business of the evening. First, however, he called Leonard to 
him, shook him by the hand, and bade a slave-girl bring him 
drink. Then he addressed the company thus: 

‘My lambs, my dear companions, my true and trusted 
friends, this is a sad moment for me, your old leader, for I 
stand here to bid you good-bye. ‘To-morrow the Nest will 
know the Yellow Devil no more, and you must find another 
captain. Alas! I «row old, I am no longer up to the work, and 
the trade is not what it was, thanks to those infernal English- 
men and their cruisers, which prowl up and down our waters, 
seeking to rob honest men of the frnits of theirenterprise. For 
nearly fifty years [ have been connected with the business, and 
I think that the natives of these parts will remember me—-not 
angrily, oh! no, but asa benefactor. For have not some twenty 
thousand of their young people passed through my hands, 
rescued by me from the curse of barbarism and sent to learn 
the blessings of civilisation and the arts of peace in the homes 
of kind and indulgent masters ? | 
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‘Sometimes, not often, but now and again, there has been 
bloodshed in the course of our little expeditions. I regret it. 
But what will you? These people are so obstinate that they 
cannot see how well it is for them to come under my wing. 
And if they try to injure us in our good work, why, we must 
fight. We all know the bitterness of ingratitude, but we 
have to put up with it. It is a trial sent to us from 
heaven, my lambs, always remember that. oI retire with 
such modest gains as I have won by a life of labour—-indeed, 
they have gone before me, lest some of you might be put in 
the way of temptation—to spend the evening of my day in 
peace and prayer. 

‘And now there is one more little thing. As it chanced 
during our last journey, the daughter of an accursed English- 
man fell into our hands. I took her and brought her here, 
and as her guardian I have asked you to meet me to-night, 
that I may choose her a husband, as it is my duty todo. I 
cannot keep her myself, for among the settled people near 
Mozambique, where I am going to live, her presence might 
lead to awkward questions. SoJI will be generous and pass 
her on to another. 

‘But to whom shall I give this prize, this pearl, this sweet 
and lovely maid? Among so many worthy gentlemen how can 
I set one above the others and declare him most deserving of 
the girl? I cannot, so I must leave it to chance, for I know 
that Heaven will choose better than I. Therefore to him who 
is ready to make the largest present to me I will give this maid, 
to comfort bim with her love ; to make a present, mind you, not 
to pay a price. till, perhaps, 1t will be best that the amount 
of the donation should be ascertained in the usual way, by 
bidding-—in ounces of gold, if you please ! 

‘One condition more, there shall be nothing irregular 
in this matter, my friends. The Church shall have its say 
in it, and he whom I select must wed the maid, here, before 
us all. Have we not a priest at hand, and shall we find 
no work for him? Now, my children, time draws on. Ho! 
you, bring out the English girl.’ 


This speech was not delivered quite so continuously as it 
is printed here. On the contrary, it was subject to many 
interruptions, mostly of an ironical nature, the allusions to ‘ a 
present’ to be given for the girl and to the proposed marriage 
ceremony being received with screams of ribald laughter. 
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Now the noise died away, for every eye watched for the 
appearance of Juanna. 

In a few moments a figure clad in white and guarded by 
several men was seen advancing from the direction of the 
arms-house. This figure came on through the moonlight with 
a swiit agile step, looking neither to the right nor to the left, till 
it arrived in front of the verandah and halted. ‘Then it was 
that Leonard first saw Juanna Rodd. She was very tall and 
slight, her dark hair was twisted into a single knot ai the back 
of her shapely head, her features were small, her face fair in 
colouring and somewhat rounded in form. So much he saw 
at a glance, but it was not until she looked up and round her 
that Leonard discovered the girl’s peculiar glory, the glory of 
her eyes. Then and in that light he was unable to distin- 
guish their colour, a difficult task at any time, for they varied 
from grey to blue according to the shadows which fell upon 
them, but he could see that they were wide and splendid, fear- 
less and yet soft. For the rest she was clad in an Arab 
robe richly worked, and wore sandals on her feet. 

Juanna stopped in front of the verandah and searched it 
with her eyes. Presently they ceased their searching and she 
spoke in a clear sweet voice. 

‘What do you want with me now, Dom Antonio Pereira?’ 
she said. 

‘My dove,’ he answered in his coarse mocking tones, ‘ do 
not be angry with your slave. I promised you, my dove, that 
I would find a husband for you, and now all these gallant 
gentlemen are gathered for the choice. It is your marriage- 
hour, my dove.’ 

‘Dom Antonio Pereira,’ the girl answered, ‘for the last 
time [ plead toyou. Jam helpless here among you, and Ihave 
done you no injury: let me go unharmed, I pray of you.’ 

‘Let you go unharmed? Why, who would hurt you, my 
dove ?’ answered the satyr. ‘ Yes, that is what I mean to 
do. Iwill let you go to a husband.’ 

‘I shall never go to any husband of your choosing, Dom 
Antonio,’ Juanna said again in a low and steady voice. ‘ Be 
assured of that, allof you. Ihave no fear of you, for God will 
help me in my need. And now, as I have pleaded to you for 
the last time, so for the last time I warn you, Dom Antonio, 
and your wicked companions also. Go on with this iniquity if 
you will, but ajudgment awaits you. Death from heaven above 
ig near to you, you murderer, and after death, vengeance.’ 
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Thus she spoke, not loud indeed, but with a conviction, a 
power, and a dignity of mien that carried terror to the hearts 
of the most hardened villains there. It was at the conclusion 
of her speech that her eyes first met those of Leonard Outrani. 
He was bending forward to listen, and in his grief and anger 
he had forgotten to preserve the truculent expression which it 
was his part to wear. Once more Leonard’s lace was the face 
of an English gentleman, noble and open, if somewhat stern. 

Their eyes met, and there was that in his which caused 
Juanna to pause. She looked at him swiftly as though she 
would read his very soul, and in answer he put all his will and 
heart’s desire into his gaze, the will and the desire that she 
should know him to be her friend. They had never met before, 
she did not even dream of his existence, and there was little 
in Leonard’s outward appearance to distinguish him from the 
ruffians by whom he was surrounded. Yet her quick sense, 
sharpened by despair, read what was written in his eyes, and 
read it aright. From that moment Juanna felt that she was 
not alone among these wolves, that there was one present at 
least who would save her if he could. 

In an instant she had searched his face and dropped her 
eyes again, fearing lest she should awake suspicion. Then 
came a pause, for the minds of men were disturbed; she had 
aroused some remnant of conscience in them, she had called 
to life a lively terror of vengeance to come, of vengeance 
very near at hand. All were affected more or less, but chiefly 
was he affected to whom she had addressed her words. The 
Yellow Devil sank back into the chair from which he had 
risen to speak, a wonderful chair made of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, and string-seated, with a footstool attached to it. Super- 
stitious dread took hold of him, and he shivered visibly. 

The scene was one which Leonard never forgot. Above 
the bright moon shone in the heavens, before him were rank 
upon rank of evil faces, each marked with some new emotion, 
and standing alone in their midst was the beautiful girl, proud 
in the depth of shame, defiant even in the power of foes 
gathered to destroy her. 

For a while the wind had dropped and the silence was deep, 
so deep was it that Leonard could hear the mew of a kitten 
which had crept from the verandah, and was rubbing itself 
against Juanna’s feet. She heard it also, and, stooping, lifted 
the little creature and held it to her breast. 
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‘Let her go!’ said a voice from the crowd. ‘She is a 
witch and will bring ill-luck upon us.’ 

At the sound Pereira seemed to awake. With a hideous 
oath he flung himself from the chair and waddled down the 
steps towards his victim. 

‘Curse you, you slut!’ he said, ‘do you think to frighten 
men with your threats? Let God help youif He can. The 
Yellow Devil is god here. You are as much in my power as 
this brute,’ aud he snatched the kitten from her arms and 
dashed it to the ground. ‘ You see, God does not help the 
litten, and He will not help you. Here, let men see what 
they are going to buy,’ and gripping the breast of her white 
robe he rent it open. 

With one hand Juanna gathered up the torn dress, and 
with the other she began to do something to her hair. An 
agony of fear took hold of Leonard. He knew the story of 
the poison which she carried: was she about to use it ? 

Once again their eyes met, and there was warning in his 
glance. Juanna loosed her dark hair indeed, and let it fall 
about her shoulders, covermg her rent robe to the waist, but 
she did no more. Only after this Leonard saw that she kept 
her right hand closed, and he knew that her death was hidden 
within it. Then she spoke once more to Pereira. 

‘In your last hour may you remember these two deeds!’ 
she said, pointing to the writhing kitten and to her torn dress. 

Now slaves drew near to do their master’s bidding, but 
that audience would not suffer this. 

‘Leave her alone,’ they said; ‘we can see that the girl is 
fair and perfect.’ 

Then the slaves hung back, nor did Pereira repeat his 
commands. 

Returning to the verandah, he stood by the chair, and, 
taking an empty glass in his hand by way of an auctioneer’s 
hammer, he began : 

‘Gentlemen, I am going to offer you a very choice lot, so 
choice that it makes up all the sale. The lot is a white girl, 
half Iinglish and half Portuguese by blood. She is well educa- 
ted and devout; as to her docility I can say nothing, that will 
be for her husband to attend to. Of her beauty I need not 
speak ; you can all see it for yourselves. Look at that foure, 
that hair, those eyes; have any of you known their equal °? 

‘Well, this lot will be to him among you who is inclined to 
make me the largest present in compensation : yes, he may take 
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her this very hour, and my blessing with her. But there are 
conditions: he whom I approve must be lawfully married to 
the girl by the priest Francisco here,’ and turning he pointed 
to a small melancholy-looking man, with a womanish face and 
dark blue eyes, who stood in the background, clothed in a some- 
what tattered priest’s robe. ‘ Then I shall have done my duty 
by her. One more thing, gentlemen : we are not going to waste 
time in little bids; the upset price will be thirty ounces.’ 

‘Silver ?’ said a voice. 

‘Silver ? No, of course not. Do you think you are bidding 
for a nigger girl, fool? Gold, man, gold! Thirty ounces of 
gold, and payment to be made on the nail.’ 

There was a groan of disappointment, and one ruffian cried 
out: 
‘What are we poor fellows to do? Thirty ounces for a 
beginning! Where is our chance ?’ 

‘What are you to do? Why, work hard at your profession, 
and grow rich, of course! Do you suppose that these prizes 
are for the poor? Now then, the fair is open. Who bids for 
the white girl Juanna? Thirty ounces is offered. What 
advance, what advance ?’ 

‘ Thirty-five,’ said a wizened little man with a hectic cough, 
who looked fitter for a burial than a bridal. 

‘Forty !’ cried another, a pure-bred Arab of stately appear- 
anceand saturnine expression, who wished to add to his harem. 

‘Forty-five,’ answered the wizened man. 

Then the Arab bid fifty, and for a while it seemed that 
these two alone were competitors. When the bids had reached 
seventy ounces the Arab muttered ‘Allah!’ and gave up. 
He preferred to wait for the houris. 

‘Knock her down,’ said the wizened man; ‘she is mine.’ 

‘Hold on a bit, my little friend,’ said the great Portugee, 
Xavier, who had passed the water-gate before Leonard and 
his companions. ‘Iam going to begin now. Seventy-five.’ 

‘Righty,’ said the little man. 

‘Highty-five,’ answered Xavier. 

‘Ninety,’ screamed the other. 

‘ Ninety-five,’ said Xavier. 

‘A hundred,’ yelled the small man, snapping his fingers. 

‘A hundred and five,’ replied Xavier, triumphantly capping 
his bid. 

Then with a curse his antagonist gave up also, and the 
mob shouted, thinking that Xavier had won. 
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‘Knock her down, Pereira,’ said Xavier in his turn, as he 
surveyed his prize with affected noncliulance. 

‘Wait a moment,’ put in Leonard, speaking for the first 
time. ‘Jam going to begin now. A hundred and ten.’ 

The niultitude shouted again, the contest was growing 
exciting. Xavier glared at Leonard and bit his fingers with 
rage. He was very near his limit of possible expenditure. 

‘Now then,’ eried Pereira, licking his lips for joy, sinc the 
price had already run twenty ounces higher than he expected. 
‘Now then, friend Navier, ain I to knock down this beauty to 
the stranger captain Pierre? It sounds a lot, but she is cheap 
at the price, dirt cheap. Look at her and bid up. But mind, 
it is eash down—no credit, no, not for an ounce.’ 

‘A hundred and fifteen,’ said Xavier, with the air of a man 
making his last throw for fortune. 

‘A hundred and twenty,’ replied Leonard quietly. 

He had bid to the last ounee in his possession, and if 
Xavier went further he must give in, unless, indeed, he chose 
to offer Soa’s ruby in payment. This, needless to say, he was 
not anxious to do; moreover, no one would believe a stone of 
that size to be genuine. Of all this, however, Leonard showed 
nothing in his face, but turning coolly he called toa slave-girl to 
bring hiin spirits and busied himself with filling his glass. His 
hand never trembled, for he knew well that his antagonist was 
watehing for a cue, and if he showed uncertainty all night be 
lost. But in his heart Leonard wondered what he should do 
if another ounce was bid. 

Meanwhile the spectators were shouting encouragement, 
and Pereira was urging Xavier to increase his offer. For a 
while the Portugee hesitated, surveying Juanna, who stood 
pale and silent, her head bowed upon her breast. At this 
juneture Leonard turned, the glass still in his hand. 

‘Did you make any advance, sejior ?’ he asked. 

‘No, eurse you! Take her. I will not put down another 
ounce for her or any woman on the earth.’ 

Leonard only smiled and looked at Percira. 

‘Going!’ said that worthy; ‘the white girl, Juanna, is 
going to the stranger Pierre for one hundred and twenty 
ounces of gold. Going! Come, Xavicr, don’t lose her. If you 
do you will only be sorry once, and that will be always. 
Now, for the last time,’ and he lifted the glass in his hand 
and paused. 

Xavier made a step forward and opened his lps to speak. 
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Leonard’s heart stood still, but presently the Portugee 
changed his mind and turned away. 

‘Gone!’ screamed Pereira, bringing the glass down so 
heavily on the arm of his chair that it flew into fragments. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A MIDNIGHT MARRIAGE 


‘Gonz, said Pereira again. ‘ Now, friend Pierre, before we 
ratify this little matter by the aid of holy Church, perhaps 
you will table the gold. This is a cash transaction, remember.’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered Leonard. ‘ Where is that black dog of 
mine, the dwarf? Ah! there he is. Dog, weigh out the stuff ; 
if you have not enough, here is more.’ And he unbuckled his 
belt, from which he had been careful to extract the ruby, and 
threw it to Otter. 

‘Now, gentlemen and companions,’ he went on, ‘for I 
hope that we may do business together by and by, drink my 
health and my bride’s. I have paid pretty dear for her, but 
what of it? A gentleman of our profession should always be 
ready to back his fancy, for if his is apt to be a short life he 
may as well make it a merry one.’ 

‘She will think the better of you, and you of her for it,’ 
cried a voice. ‘ Here is to Captain Pierre and the girl.’ And 
they drank, shouting aloud in their half-drunken merriment. 

Meanwhile Otter, advancing with obsequious steps, was 
pouring handful after handful of gold coin and ingots into the 
large scales which Pereira caused to be held before him. At 
length all the gold was in, a shining heap. 

‘The balance does not turn,’ said Xavier; ‘I claim the girl.’ 

‘Baas,’ said Otter in a low voice, and speaking in Dutch, 
‘have you more gold? The weight is short.’ 

Leonard glanced carelessly at the scales: they were 
trembling on the turn. 

‘As much as you like,’ he said, ‘ but here is what will do it.’ 

And drawing off his signet ring he threw it on the pile. 
The ruby excepted, it was the last thing of value that he had 
about him. Then the scale vibrated and sank down. 

‘Good,’ said Pereira, rubbing his hands at the sight of so 
much treasure. ‘Bring me the acid that I may test the stuff, 
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No offence, stranger Pierre, but this isa wicked world, in which 
brass has passed for gold before to-day.’ 

The acid was brought and the ingots were tested at hazard, 
Pereira holding them to the light of a lamp. 

‘They are good,’ he said. ‘Now, Father, do your part.’ 

The priest Francisco stepped forward. He was very pale 
and seemed terrified. Leonard, watching him, wondered what 
had brought him into such company, for the man’s face was 
good and even refined. 

‘Dom Antonio,’ said the priest in a soft girhsh voice, ‘I 
protest against this. Fate has brought me among you, though 
not with my own will, and I have been forced to bear the sight 
of much evil, but I have wrought none. I have shriven the 
dying, I have ministered to the sick, I have comforted the op- 
pressed, but I have taken no share of the price of blood. I am 
a priest of our holy Church, and if I wed these two before the 
sight of men, they will be husband and wife till death, and I 
shall have set the seal of the blessing of the Church upon an 
act of shame. I will not do it.’ 

‘You will not do it, you shaveling traitor ?’ screamed 
Pereira in a voice hoarse with rage. ‘Do you want to fcllow 
your brother then? Lock here, my friend, either you obey me 
and marry these two or——’ and he hissed a hornble threat. 

‘No, no,’ said Leonard, anxious to find an escape from this 
abominable mockery. ‘Let him be. What do the cheat’s 
prayers matter? The lady and I can do without them.’ 

‘T tell yon, stranger, that you shall marry the girl, and 
this sniveller must marry you. If you don’t, I will keep both 
her and the gold. Andas for him, he can choose. Here, slaves, 
bring the syanboch.’ 

Francisco’s delicate face flushed pink. ‘I am no hero that 
I can suffer thus,’ he said; ‘I willdo your bidding, Dom Anto- 
nio, and may God forgive me the sm! For you, Pierre and 
Juanna, I am about tc make you man and wife, to join you in 
a sacrament that is none the less holy and indissoluble because 
of the dreadful circumstances under which it is celebrated. I 
say to you, Pierre, abandon your wickedness and love and 
cherish this woman, lest a curse from heaven fall upon you. I 
say to you, Juanna, put your trust in God, the God of the 
fatherless and oppressed, who will avenge your wrongs—and 
forgiveme. Let water be brought, that I may consecrate it— 
water and a ring.’ 
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‘Here, take this one,’ said Pereira, lifting Leonard’s signet 
from the pile of gold. ‘I give it back for a luck-penny.’ 

And he tossed the ring to the priest. 

‘ Water was brought in a basin, and the father consecrated 
it. 

Then he bade Leonard stand by the girl and motioned to 
the crowd to fall back from them. All this while Leonard 
had been watching Juanna. She said no word, and her face 
was calm, but her eyes told him the terror and perplexity 
which tore her heart. 

Once or twice she lifted her clenched right hand towards 
her lips, then dropped it without touching them. Leonard 
knew but too well what deed she meditated. He knew also 
the deadly nature of the drug she carried. If once it touched 
her tongue! The suspense was terrible. He could bear it no 
longer ; even at the risk of discovery he must speak with her. 

In obedience to the priest’s direction he sauntered to her side 
laughing. Then, still laughing, with his hand he separated 
the tresses of dark hair, as though to look at the beauty of her 
side face, and bent down as if to kiss her. 

She stood pale and rigid, but once more her hand was lifted 
towards her mouth. 

‘ Stop,’ he whispered swiftly into her ear, speaking in Eng- 
lish, ‘1 have come to rescue you. Go through with this farce, 
it means nothing. Then, if I bid you, run for the drawbridge 
into the slave-camp.’ 

She heard, a light of intelligence shone in her eyes, and 
her hand fell again. 

‘Come, stop that, friend Pierre,’ said Pereira suspiciously. 
‘What are you whispering about ?’ 

‘I was telling the bride how beautiful I think her,’ he 
answered carelessly. 

Juanna turned and flashed on him a well-simulated glance 
of hate and scorn. Then the service began. 

The young priest was gifted with a low and beautiful voice, 
and by the light of the moon he read the ritual of mar- 
riage so solemnly that even the villains who stood round 
ceased their jokes and sneers and were silent. All things were 
done in order, though Juanna made no reply to the usual 
questions. With much sham courtesy the loathsome Pereira 
presided over the ceremony—their hands were joined, the ring 
was set upon Juanna’s finger, the blessing was pronounced, 
and it was finished. 
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All this while Leonard stood like a man ina dream. He 
felt as though he were really being married ; it even came into 
his mind, as he looked upon the loveliness of the mock bride 
at his side, that a worse fate might befall him. Then of a 
sudden he awoke from his reverie—the farce was played, now 
they must strive to escape. 

‘There, that 1s done with, Dom Antonio,’ he said,‘ and I 
think I heard this lady whisper that with your permission we 
will bid you good-bye. My canoe——’ 

‘Nonsense, you will stop here to-night,’ said Pereira. 

‘Thanks, I think not,’ answered Leonard. ‘To-morrow I 
may return to do a little business of another kind. I have a 
eommission for about fifty, at a good price for the right 
sort.’ 

As Leonard spoke thus, glaneing to the east, he saw dense 
masses of vapour rising into the air far away. The damp 
reeds were fired at last. The Settlement men had not failed 
in their task, and soon the flames would be discovered ; he 
must be gone and swiftly. 

‘Well, if you must, you must,’ answered Pereira, and 
Leonard observed that he looked relieved as he said it. He 
did not know the reason at the time. It was this: Juanna 
had told him that the man who bought her would find his 
death in it. He had a superstitious fear of the girl, and 
believed her; therefore he was glad that her purchaser should 
go, lest it might be said that he had murdered him im order 
to retain both the woman and her price. So he bade him 
farewell, and Leonard turned to depart, followed by Otter and 
Juanna, whom he led by the hand. 

All might have gone well for that time had it not been for 
an unlueky ehanee. Leonard’s scheme was to walk toward 
the water-gate, but, if no betier plan of reaehing it should 
offer, to turn suddenly and run for the drawbridge, where 
Soa and the others would be wailing, and thence, with or 
without the people of Mavoom, to eseape up the banks of the 
Aanibest. 

Alivady he had started when the great Portuguese Xavier, 
who was watching plunged in sullen thought, stepped forward. 
‘ At least [ will have a kiss for my trouble,’ he said, and seizing 
Juanna round the waist, he drew her towards him. 

Then it was that Leonard forgot his eaution, as under such 
elreumstanees a man, with nerves already strained to breaking 
point, well might do. Doubling his fist, he struck the giant 
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in the face with such force that Xavier fell headlong to the 
ground, dragging Juannaafter him. Leonard would have done 
hetter had he suffered her to be insulted, but just then he 
remembered only that he was protecting a helpless girl. 

Juanna was up in a moment and at his side. Xavier also 
sprang to his feet, cursing with fury and drawing his sabre as 
he rose. 

‘Follow me,’ said Leonard to Juanna and Otter. Then 
without more ado he took to his heels. 

A shout of laughter went up from the mob. 

‘This is the brave man. ‘his is the French fire-eater,’ 
they eried. ‘ He strikes unawares and is afraid to fight.’ Nor 
did they stop at words. All of them were jealous of the 
stranger, and would have rejoiced to see him dead. 

‘Stop him!’ they shouted, and many of the men started, 
running like dogs to turn a hare. 

Stil Leonard might have won through, for he was swift of 
foot. But neither Juanna nor Otter could run so fast as he, 
and his pace must be their pace. Before he had gone a 
hundred yards he found himself confronted by a dozen or 
more of the slavers, some of whom had knives in their hands. 

‘Stop, coward, stop and fight,’ they yelled in Portuguese 
and Arabic, waving their weapons in his face. 

‘Certainly,’ answered Leonard, wheeling round and glan- 
cing about him. 

There, not thirty yards away, was the drawbridge of the 
slave camp, and he thonght that he sawit tremble, as if it was 
about to fall. At his side were Otter and Juanna, and towards 
him, his hideous face red with blood, rushed the great 
Portugee, sabre aloft, and screaming imprecations. 

‘Otter,’ Leonard said quickly, as he drew his sword, 
‘suard my back, for when I have killed this one the rest will 
spring. For you, young lady, reach the bridge 1f you can. 
Soa and your people are there.’ 

Now Xavier was upon him with a rush. He struck furi- 
ously, and Leonard avoided the blow, sprmging backwards out 
of reach. Twice more he rushed on thus and twice he smote, 
but each time Leonard ran backward towards the drawbridge, 
that now was not more than twenty yards away. A fourth time 
the Portugee came on, and the Englishman could not repeat 
his tactics, for the mob hemmed him in behind. On sped 
Xavier and smote his hardest: Leonard saw the steel gleam 
in the moonlight and lifted his sword to guard. The blow fell, 
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fire sprang from it in sparks, and down rattled fragments of 
shattered steel. His sword was broken. 

‘Fight on, Baas,’ said the voice of Otter, ‘fight on! Both 
swords have gone.’ 

Leonard looked up. It was true: the Portugee was cast- 
ing aside his broken weapon and clutching at his knife. Now 
Leonard had no knife, and at the moment he never thought of 
hisrevolver. But he still held the hilt of his sword, and with 
it he sprang straight at Xavier, who rushed to meet him. 

They met with a dull shock as bull meets bull. Leonard 
struck one blow with the broken sword-hilt, then dropped it— 
it was useless. But the stroke did him good service, for, falling 
on the right hand of the Portugee, it paralysed his arm for a 
second, causing him to let fall the dagger. Then they gripped 
each other, fighting desperately with their naked strength 
alone. ‘Twice the huge Portugee lifted the Englishman from 
the ground, striving to throw him, while the crowd yelled with 
excitement, but twice he failed. Notfor nothing had Leonard 
learnt wrestling as a lad and hardened his iron muscles by years 
of toil. Xavier may have weighed sixteen stone and Leonard 
did not weigh thirteen, but his arms were like bars of steel and 
he was struggling for dear life. 

He waited awhile, letting the Portugee exhaust him- 
self in efforts to hurl him to the ground. Then suddenly 
tightening his grip, Leonard put out his strength. He could 
not hope to lift the man, that he knew, but he might throw 
him. With a sudden movement he hooked his right leg be- 
hind Xavier’s left calf. Then he cast his weight forward and 
pushed with all his strength upon the great man’s breast. 

Xavier tottered, recovered himself, tottered again, and strove 
to shift his leg. Leonard felt the movement and met it with 
a supreme effort. Losing his balance, his foe swayed slowly 
backwards like a falling tree, then fell with a thud that shook 
the ground. It wasa gallant throw, and even the ‘ranks of 
Tusculum’ as represented by the slave-drivers ‘could scarce 
forbear to cheer... Now Leonard lay upon the breast of the 
man, for he was dragved to earth with him. 

For a moment his enemy was still, breathing stertorously, 
for the shock of their fall had been great. Leonard looked 
round: there, some eight feet away, was the knife, and he who 
could grasp it must win this deadly game. But how could he 
grasp it? Xavier, whose strength and powers were coming 
back, still hugged him in his fearful grip; he also saw the 
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knife, and would win it. Rapidly, by instinct almost, feo- 
nard measured the distance with his eye. There was but one 
plan, to roll toit. The first roll would leave him undermost, 
but the dagger would still be out of Xavier’s reach. Then, 
could he succeed in turning him upon his back once more, 
Leonard would be uppermost again, and if he was able to free 
his hand it might grasp the weapon. It was a terrible risk, 
but he must take it. : 

He lay motionless awhile, husbanding his force, and the 
Portugee surged and heaved beneath him; he could feel the 
muscles of his mighty frame start up in knots as he struggled. 
At last Leonard let him have his way, and over they went, the 
two ofthem. Now Xavier was uppermost, and the mob yelled in 
triumph, for they thought that the stranger’s strength was spent. 

‘The knife, the knife!’ gasped Xavier, and one of his 
servants sprang forward to give it to him. But Otter was 
watching and started out of the press, naked sabre in hand: 
his fierce and ugly face was twitching with excitement, his 
black eyes shone, and his vast shoulders worked to andfro. To 
Juanna, fascinated by the fearful struggle, the dwarf looked 
like some black gnome, like a thing of supernatural power, 
half toad, half human. 

‘He who touches the Inife dies!’ he said in guttural 
Arabic, stretching his long arm and sabre over it. ‘Let these 
cocks fight it out, my masters.’ 

The man shrank back: he also was afraid of Otter, deeming 
him uncanny ; nor did any other interfere. 

Now came the moment of death or victory. As he could 
not reach the weapon, with a sudden movement Xavier freed 
his right hand and grasped the Englishman’s throat; but to 
do this he must lessen the pressure on his breast. Leonard 
felt the grip, and the knowledge that his end was at hand 
renewed his powers. ‘Twice he writhed lke a snake, gripping 
the ground with the muscles of his back and legs; once he 
swung his frame to the right, then a vast effort, and lo! 
Xavier turned slowly over like a log of wood, and again Leonard 
lay upon his breast. 

Leonard lay upon his breast, and his right arm was free and 
within reach of the dagger. But the giant’s grasp of his throat 
was cruel; the blood drummed in his ears and his senses 
began to fail. No, he would not die thus and leave the girl 
helpless. Where wasit? He was blind, he could see nothing 
but her white fage. He must get free—ah, he knew how! 
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They thought that he was spent: see! his head fell, when 
suddenly he lifted himself and heaved up his arm. 

Crash it came full on the forehead of Navier, that in its 
turn was pillowed on the stony earth. The grip slackened. 
Crash again, a fearful and despairing blow! lLeonard’s throat 
was free, and the air rushed into his bursting lungs. Now he 
could see and grasp the knife, but there was no need to use it. 
The great man beneath him flung his arms wide, shivered, and 
grew still. 

Then it was, while men paused wondering at those awful 
blows, that Juanna, mindful of her deliverer’s bidding, turned 
and fled, sick at heart but unhindered, to the edge of the ditch 
opposite the drawbridge. Otter also rushed up and dragged 
Leonard from the ground. 

‘Wow !’ he cried, ‘a good fight and a great blow! Dead, 
by my mother’s spirit, dead and no touch of steel. Awake, my 
father, awake! for if the boar is down the pigs remain !’ 

Leonard herd his words dimly and knew their import. 
With an effort he ceased to stagger and rested his weight upon 
the dwarf, much as a man might lean upon some sturdy post. 
His breath came back to him and his mind cleared. He looked 
round and saw Juanna standing near the bridge like one who 
hesitates whether to fly or stay. 

‘Sirs,’ gasped Leonard, ‘I have fonght and I have won. 
Now let me go in peace with the girl. Is the man alive ?’ 

A ring of men had crowded round the body of Xavier, and 
in their centre knelt the priest Francisco. At this moment 
he rose and said : 

‘It is useless to minister to hin; he is no more.’ 

The slavers looked at Leonard with awe not unmixed with 
admiration. Who had ever seen such a thing, that one whose 
strength had been a byword should be slain with the naked 
fist? They forgot that it 1s easy to kil the man whose head 
rests upon a stone. 

Presently, however, their wonder gave way torage. Xavier 
had been a favourite among them, and they were not minded 
that he should die unaveneed. So they drew round Leonard 
scowling and cursing. 

‘Stand back,’ he said, ‘and let me pass. I fought your 
friend fairly ; had I wished to take advantage of him, should 
I not have used this?’ And for the first time he remembered 
and drew his Colt, the sight of which cooled their ardour some- 
what, for they gave way. ‘Perhaps you will give me an arm, 
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Father,’ Leonard went on, speaking to the priest, who was 
standing by. ‘Iam much shaken.’ 

Francisco complied, and they started towards Juanna, Ottcr 
guarding their rear with his sabre. Beforethey had gone ten 
yards, however, Pereira waddled towards them after a hasiy 
consultation with one of his captains. 

‘Seize that man,’ he shouted ; ‘he has killed the worthy 
Dom Xavier : having first insulted him, he has slain him by 
violence, and he must answer for it.’ 

A dozen ruffians sprang forward at his bidding, only to be 
met by the sabre and pistol of Otter, with neither of which 
were they anxious to make a closer acquaintance. Leonard 
saw that the position was very grave, and a thought came into 
hismind. ‘ You wish to escape from this place, Father?’ he 
said rapidly to the priest. 

‘Yes,’ answered Francisco, ‘it is a hell.’ 

‘Then lead me as swiftly as you may to that bridge; I am 
hurt and weak, but there is succour beyond.’ 

As he spoke the drawbridge, which was not ten yards away, 
fell with a crash. 

‘Run across, Juanna Rodd,’ cried Leonard in English! 

She hesitated, then obeyed. Itseemed to Leonard that the 
look upon her face said, ‘ How can I leave you ?’ 

‘Now, Father,’ said Leonard, ‘make a rush for it,’ and 
leaning on the priest’s shoulder he stumbled towards the bridge. 
But he would never have reached it had it not been for 
Oiter. 

‘Treason!’ roared Pereira; ‘stop him! Who let down 
the bridge ?’ 

A man came on to the attack: it was the same young 
captain that Leonard had offered to fight before the auction. 
In his hand was a knife already uplifted to fall on Leonard’s 
back when Otter’s sabre flashed and the man went down. 

‘Seize the bridge and hold it,’ roared Pereira again. 

‘Wind up! wind up!’ yelled Otter in answer, as with 
sabre and pistol he held back the mob. 

Those on the further side obeyed with such a will that 
Leonard and the priest rolled down the slanting planks. 

‘Otter !’ cried Leonard—‘ good God! he will be killed!’ 

By way of answer Otter fired the last barrel of his pistol. 
Then with a yell, before his foes could close upon him he sprang 
like a wild cat straight at the iron chains of the bridge, which 
were used to secure it in its place when needful. At the 
| H 2 
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moment they hung four feet or more above his head, but he 
grasped them, and shouted to Soa to hoist away. 

A man attempted to seize his legs, but Otter kicked him in 
the face and he fell mto the water. Next second he was out 
of their reach and rapidly rising high into the air. Some threw 
knives and some fired pistol-shots after him, but none of these 
touched him. 

‘Ah! Yellow Devil,’ the dwarf cried as he swung, ‘look 
behind you: there is another devil, yellower and fiercer than 
you.’ 

Pereira turned and all his company with him, and at that 
moment, with a crackling roar, a vast sheet of flame burst up 
from the morass. The reeds had caught at last in good 
earnest, and the strengthening wind was bringing the fire 
down upon them. 


CHAPTER XIV 
VENGEANCE 


‘TREACHERY! treachery!’ screamed Pereira. ‘The reeds are 
fired, and that witch has betrayed us.’ 

‘Hat ha! ha! ha!’ cried Otter again from lis airy perch. 
‘Treachery! treachery! And what if the slaves are loosed ? 
And what if the gates be barred ?’ 

Hitherto the mob had been silent in their fear and wonder. 
There they stood closely packed, a hundred or more of them, 
staring first at Otter, then at the advancing flames. Now they 
found tongue. 

‘Heisa fiend! killhim! Storm the slave camp! To 
the gates!’ they yelled in this language and in that. 

For roany it was their last earthly cry, since at that 
moment a shect of flame burst from the rampart of the camp, 
followed by the boom of the cannon, and six pounds of canister 
swept through the crowd. Right through them it swept, leav- 
ing a wide lane of dead and dying; and such a shriek went 
up to heaven as even that place ot torment had never heard. 

Then they broke and fled this way and that, screaming 
curses as they went. 


When Leonard and the priest had rolled down the rising 
bridge they found Juanna standing safely by the guard- house, 
surrounded by some of the Settlement men. 
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‘To the gun!’ he cried, ‘to the gun! Fire into them! I 
will follow you.’ 

Then it was that he saw Otter left to his death and called 
out in fear. But Otter saved himself as has been told, and 
clambered down the bridge safe and sound. 

Leaning on the dwart and Francisco, Leonard, followed by 
Juanna, staggered along the earthwork to the place whiere 
the gun was mounted. Before he had gone a step he caught 
sight of the figure of Soa, outlined in bold relief against the 
background of the fire and surrounded by many of the freed 
Settlement men. At the instant when he saw her she was in 
the act of springing back from the breech of the gun, the 
lanyard in her hand. Then came the roar of the shot and the 
shriek of the smitten. 

‘ Wow !’ said Otter, ‘the old woman has not been idle. 
She is clever as a man, that one.’ 

Another minute and they were helping to reload the piece, 
inet is, except Soa, who was on her knees kissing Juanna’s 

ands. 

‘Come, stop that!’ said Leonard, sinking to the ground, 
for he was utterly exhausted. ‘Those devils have gone for 
their arms. They will try to storm us presently. Is the shot 
home, Peter? Then run her out, sharp; and you, Soa, screw 
her nose down.’ Next he bade the freed slaves arm them- 
selves with stakes or anything that they could find, for of 
rifles they had but four, two of which they had found in the 
guard-house. 

Presently the slavers came on with a yell, carrying long 
planks, by the help of which they hoped to cross the dike. 

‘Look out!’ said Leonard, ‘they are going to open fire. 
Under the earthwork, every man ofyou!’ And seizing Juanna 
who was standing near, he pulled her down into cover. 

It was not too soon, for next instant a storm of bullets 
swept over them. Most of the men had understood and taken 
shelter, but some were too slow or too stupid. Of these one 
fell dead and two more were hit. Soa and Peter alone took no 
heed, and yet they remained unhurt. There stood the woman, 
while the bullets whistled round her, laying the gun as coolly 
as though she had served in the Royal Artillery, and with her 
was the head-man, Peter. Peter was shot through the waist- 
cloth and a ball cut its way through Soa’s grizzled hair, but 
neither of them seemed to notice these trifles. 

‘They are mad, Baas,’ cried Otter, who was watching the 
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enemy over the top of the embankment. ‘See! they are 
coming across the open.’ 

Leonard looked. The dwarf was right: in their rage and 
hurry the slavers, half hidden in a cloud of smoke caused by 
their rapid firing, were advancing across the clear space in- 
stead of ereeping along the edge of the dike. What was more, 
the necessity of carrying the planks eaused them to pack in 
eroups. Soa gave a final twist with her lever and waited, her 
hand on the lanyard. A bullet cut it in two, but without 
firing the gun, and she grasped the shortened cord. 

‘Now for it!’ cried Leonard, as the first party came into 
the line of fire. 

Soa sprang backwards with a yell: again the pieee thun- 
dered out, and the canister screamed through the air. It tore 
along the advancing files, then, striking the beaten earth, 
rebounded and canght those who were following with the 
ricochet, and with awful effect. Whole groups were mowed 
down by this one discharge, the destruction being twice as 
large as that caused hy the first shot, for at this greater range 
the eanister found room to spread. Also the rebounding mis- 
siles flying hither and thither among the crowd did no little 
exeeution. Down went the men in heaps, and with them the 
planks they carried. They had no more wish to storm the 
slave eamp; they had but one thought left, the thonght of 
safety, and the survivors of them fled in all directions, yelling 
with fear and fury. 

‘Load up, loal up!’ cued Otter, lifting the charge of 
powder which lay at hand. ‘ They will try to break open the 
gates and get out, then they will cut us off.’ 

As he spoke they saw many men run from the auetion-shed 
to the water-gate. Bunt it could not be chmbed, the key was 
gone, and the massive bolts and beams were not easy to break. 
So they brought hammers and a tree-trunk which had sup- 
ported an angle of the shed, and hattered at the gate. For 
two ninutes or more it held, then it began to give. 

‘Swilt, swift!’ cried Otter again as he dragged at the ean- 
non to turn it, ‘or all will yet be lost.’ 

‘Hurry no man’s ox, Black One,’ said Soa, as she laid the 
gun with the help of Peter. 

‘A cry went up from the slavers; the gate was tottering, 
but it still held by the upper hinges. A few more blows and 
it must surely fall. But those blows were never struck. Again 
Soa sprang backwards, and the roar of the gun was answered 
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by the screams of the slavers as the shrapnel ploughed through 
them. 

Of those who were left the most part fled for shelter to the 
auction-hut and to the Nest itself. Some ran across to the 
magazine, but appeared to be unable to enter it, for soon they 
were seen flying back again, while about a dozen of the 
boldest remained at the gate trying to complete its destruc- 
tion. On these Leonard and Otter opened fire with rifles, 
but it was not until three or four men had fallen that the rest 
fled to join their companions beneath the shelter of the sheds. 

‘Oh! look, look!’ said Juanna, pointing to the east. 

It was indeed a spectacle never to be forgotten. 

The dense reeds, measuring twelve to fifteen feetin height, 
had been fired far to the east of the Nest, and as the wind 
gathered to a gale and the fire got firmer hold, it rolled down 
upon the doomed place in billows and sheets—a sea of flame 
that sometimes spouted high into the air, and sometimes ran 
swiftly along the ground. 

The reeds crackled and roared like musketry as the fire 
ate into them, giving out thick volumes of smoke. At 
first this smoke had passed above the spectators, now it 
blew into their faces, half choking them and blotting out the 
sky, and mixed up with it were showers of sparks and frag- 
ments of burning reeds brought forward on the wind. 

‘The house and sheds will soon catch now,’ said Leonard ; 
‘then they must take refuge in the open spaces, where we can 
deal with them,’ and he nodded towards the gun. 

As he spoke tongues of flame darted into the air, first 
from the thatch of the shed, then from the roof of the Nest. 
They were afire. 

‘We must be careful, Baas,’ said Otter,‘ or the slave- 
shelters behind us will burn also, and all those in them.’ 

‘Heavens! I never thought of that,’ answered Leonard. 
‘Here, Father, if you wish to do a good work, take some of 
these people and the buckets they use to water the slaves. Let 
three or four men get on to each roofand extinguish the sparks 
as they fall, while others bring them water from the moat.’ 

The priest sprang up and set to the task, at which he 
laboured gallantly for two long hours. Had it not been for 
his efforts, the sheds and the slaves in them must have been 
burnt, for the sparks fell thick upon the dry thatch, which 
caught again and again. 

Now the sights and sounds grew more and more fearful. 
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Maddened with fear, the remainder of the slave-drivers and 
their servants rushed from the flaming buildings, striving to 
escape from the fire. Some flung themselves desperately into 
the aloes and prickly-pears on the inner rampart, and, climbing 
the palisade beyond, escaped into the marsh, while some col- 
lected on the open space, and at these the gun was fired from 
time to time when the smoke lifted. Others again ran to the 
dike of the slave camp begging for mercy, there to be shot by 
Otter, who never wearied in his task of revenge. From be- 
hind them also rose the hideous cries of the terrified slaves, 
who believed that they were about to be burned alive, and 
screamed as they dragged at their manacles. 

‘Oh, it is like hell!’ said Juanna to Leonard, as she 
buried her face in the grass that she might see no more, and 
to escape the suffocating smoke. She was right. 

So the time went on. One by one tlc roofs of the vari- 
ous buildings fell in, and spouts of flame shot high into the 
air to descend about them in a rain of sparks. But at last 
the cries ceased, for even the slaves could yell no more; the 
fire grew less wud less, and the wind dropped. Then the sun 
rose on the scene of death and desolation. The morass was 
swept bare to the depth of many hundred yards, and the 
camp was a smoking ruin strewn with the dead. The walls 
of the Nest still stood, however, and here and there a charred 
post remained. [iverything else was gone, except the maga- 
zine, which had escaped the flames, being built of brick and 
stone, and roofed with tin. 

The adventurers looked around them in silence, then they 
looked at each other. What a spectacle they presented in the 
clear light of the morning, as they stood by the gun which 
had done them such signal service! All were begrimed with 
smoke and powder, and their clothes were burnt by the falhng 
sparks. Leonard’s throat was a mass of bruises, his hands and 
face were bleediny, and he was so stiff and hurt that he could 
scarcely move. Soa’'s hair was singed and cut by the bullet 
which had shaved her head; the priest’s robe hung in charred 
threads, and his hands were blistered with fire; Juanna’s 
broidered Arab dress, torn by the brutal hand of Pereira, 
scarcely retained a trace of white, and her long dark locks were 
tangled and powdered with bits of blackened reed. All were 
utterly exhausted—that is, all except Otter, who advanced to 
speak to Leonard, begrimed and stripped to the waist, but fresh 
and fierce as ever. 
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‘What is it, Otter ?’ he asked. 

‘Will the Baas Jet me take these men,’ and he nodded 
towards the freed slaves who had belonged to the Settlement, 
‘and hunt through the camp yonder? Many of the devils 
still live, and wounded snakes strike hardest.’ 

‘As you like,’ answered Leonard. ‘Arm them with any- 
thing you can find, andsearch the camp thoroughly. But be 
careful.’ 

In ten minutes Otter was gone with the men. Then 
Leonard and the others fetched water and washed as best they 
might, the guard-house being assigned to Juanna and Soa, 
who made their toilet with the help of a comb they found 
in it. There also they discovered food, the rations of the 
sentry, of which they ate with such appetite as they might, 
and a plentiful supply of meal for the slaves. 

As they were finishing their breakfast Otter returned un- 
harmed, though of the men who accompanied him five were 
missing. With him also were two of the four Settlement 
men who had been sent to fire the reeds on the previous night. 
They were much exhausted, for their task had been no easy one, 
and fortunately for Leonard it was only after long delay that 
they succeeded in it. Their two companions were dead: one 
had been taken by an alligator in the water, and the other had 
fallen into a deep hole in the morass, and, striking his head 
against a log, was drowned there. 

‘Ts it finished ?’ said Leonard to the dwarf. 

Otter nodded. ‘Some are dead and some are fled,’ he 
answered ; ‘but from these last we have little to fear, for they 
believe that an army has come against them. Still that is not 
all the tale, Baas. We have taken one of them alive. Come 
and look at him, Baas.’ 

Leonard clambered up the steps of the embankment, fol- 
lowed by the others. On its further side stood the group of 
Settlement men who had returned from scouring the camp, 
thin and haggard fellows, scarred by the slave-irons, but very 
fierce-looking. In their midst a white man crouched upon the 
ground, moaning with terror and misery. Just then he hited 
his face—it was that of the Yellow Devil himself. There lay 
that aged Iniquity, that hoary Shame caught at last in his own 
snares. 

‘Where did you find him, Otter?’ asked Leonard as they 
crossed the drawbridge. 

‘In the magazine, Baas, and your gold with him, also 
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many rifles and much powder. He had Jocked himself up 
there, but he had not the heart to fire the powder and make 
an end.’ 

Pereira did not see them as yet, but raising his head he 
begged for water. 

‘Give him blood,’ said one of the men sullenly. ‘He has 
drunk it all his days, let it be his last drink.’ 

Leonard motioned to Francisco the priest to bring water, 
tllen Pereira saw them and bezan to pray for mercy. 

‘Antonio Pereira,’ Leonard answered sternly, ‘last night I 
and two companions, a woman and a black dwarf, set ourselves 
a task—to take this armed place of yours and rescue a white 
girl whom you had condemned to slavery. It did not seem 
possible that we should do it, but betwéen sunset and sunrise 
we havedoneit. \Vho helped us then ?—that we should have 
carried out this thing which was impossible. I will tell you; 
God helped us as He helped this lady when she called on Him. 
Cry to Gad, then, to do that which is still more impossible— 
to help you. From me you will have justice and no more.’ 

For a moment Pereira ceased whining, and a flash of the 
old ferocity came into his eyes. 

‘Ah! my friend,’ he muttered, ‘if I had but known!’ 
Then turning to Juanna he said: ‘ My dove, have I not treated 
you kindly? Will you say no word for me, now that my 
enemies prevail against me ?’ 

By way of answer Juanna looked first at the human reptile 
before her, and next at the bosom of her torn dress, now 
roughly pinned up with the spikes of aloe leaves. Then she 
turned and went. 

‘Baas,’ said Ottcr, ‘may I speak ?’ 

‘Speak on,’ Leonard answered. 

‘Hearken, Yellow Devil,’ said the dwarf. ‘Ten years ago 
you took me, and I lay in this camp a slave; yes, in yonder 
shed. Here are the marks of the irons—your own seal. Ah! 
you have forgotten the black dwarf, or perhaps you never 
noticed him; but he remembers. Who could forget you, 
Yellow Devil, that once had slept beneath your roof? I 
escaped, but as I fled I swore that, if I nnght, I would bring 
vengeance upon you. The years went by, and the hour came 
at last. I led the Baas to this place. I found you this morn- 
ing, and we are not parted yet, Yellow Devil. What did you 
boast last night—that you had sent twenty thousand of us 
black people to slavery? Yes, and for every one that you have 
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sold you have killed five—old men white with years, women 
with child, little children at the breast, you have murdered 
them all. Ah! yes, L have seen you laugh and kill them before 
the eyes of their mcthers, as last night you killed the kitten. 

‘And now your time has come at last, Yellow Devil, and I, 
Otter the dwarf, will give you to drink of your own medicine. 
What! you cry for mercy, you who never gave it even ina 
dream ? I tell you, did my chief yonder bid me loose you, I 
would disobey him even to force; J, who wouldrather die than 
put aside his word on any otler matter. 

‘Look now at these men,’ and he pointed to the Settlement 
people, who glared hungrily at the crouching wretch, much as 
hounds glare at a fox that is held aloft by the huntsman ; ‘look 
at them! Do you see mercy in their eyes? They, whose 
fathers and mothers you have murdered, whose little children 
you have stamped to death? Wow ! Yellow Devil, the white 
men tell us of a hell, a place where dead people are tormented. 
We know nothing of that, it is for the white people, and they 
may keep it all to themselves. Now you are beginning to 
taste that hell of yours—only beginning, Yellow Devil. 

‘Baas Leonard, J demand this man to be tried by us and 
dealt with according to our customs, for it is against us black 
folk that he has sinned most of all, and we ask his blood in 
payment for our blood.’ 

‘What!’ howled Pereira, ‘am I to be given over to these 
black dogs? Mercy! Mercy! Francisco, plead forme. Shrive 
me. J know J killed your brother, I had to doit. Plead for 
me!’ and he rolled in the dust, trying to clasp Leonard’s feet. 

‘J cannot shrive you,’ answered the priest shuddering, 
‘but I will pray for you.’ 

Then the hungry-eyed natives pounced upon Pereira to 
drag him thence, but Leonard broke through them saying: 

‘I will have none of your savage cruelties here. Let the 
man be shot if you will, but no more.’ 

. As it chanced, however, Pereira was not destined to die by 
the hand of man, fer even as Otter gripped him he turned livid, 
threw up his arms, groaned, and fell to the earth. 

Leonard looked at him; he was dead, dead through the 
faar of death, for terror had stopped the beating of his wicked 
heart. 

‘The Shepherdess prophesied truly,’ cried Otter presently, 
‘for the Heavens above have robbed us of our vengeance. 
Wow ! it is hard, but at least this one shall work no more evil.’ 
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‘Carry it away,’ said Leonard with a shudder, for the dead 
man’s face was ghastly to behold. Then turning to him as if 
nothing had happened, he added : 

‘Otter, take these men and loose the rest of the slaves; 
then get the ammunition, rifles, and stores from the arms-house 
and bring them to the water-gate. We must clear out of this 
place at once, or we shall have the escaped slavers and the 
crews of the dhows down upon us.’ 


Thus then did fate at last find out Antonio Pereira, the 
Yellow Devil. 


CHAPTER XV 
DISILLUSION 


OxcE more it was morning, and the travellers were encamped 
by that reedy point where they had left the big boats which 
they cut loose from the island. Irom the earliest dawn 
Leonard had been superintending the transport across the 
river of the hundreds of slaves whom they had released. 
There they were put on shore by the Settlement men, pro- 
vided with a store of meal, and left to shift for themselves, it 
being found utterly impossible to take them any further. 

‘There, they are gone,’ said Otter, as the last boat-load 
set out under the charge of Peter. ‘ Well, let them go, the 
silly sheep. So much the less trouble for us, who, although 
we have a Shepherdess, can scarcely lead so large a flock. 
Well, we have pulled the Missie yonder out of the Slave Nest, 
and the Yellow Devil—alh! we have talked with him and all 
his crew. And now, are we to go on to win the gold—the 
real Yellow Devil, Baas?’ 

‘I suppose so, Otter,’ answered Leonard—‘that is, if 
Soa keeps her word. But it isn’t gold, itis rubies. At any 
rate we must make for the Settlement below Sena, to take 
these men back and see if we can hear anything of Mavoom.’ 

‘So,’ said Otter after a pause. ‘ Well, the Shepherdess, as 
these Settlement people call her, will want to find her father. 
Say, Baas, she is proud,is she not? She looks over our heads 
and speaks little.’ 

‘Yes, Otter, she is proud.’ 

‘And she is beautiful ; no woman was ever so beautiful.’ 

‘Yes, Otter, she is beautiful.’ 
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‘And she is cold, Baas; she does not say “ thank you”’ 
nicely for all that you have done.’ 

‘Perhaps she thinks it the more, Otter.’ 

‘Perhaps she thinks it the more. Still, she might say 
‘thank you” to you, Baas, who are her—husband.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ 

‘IT mean, Baas, that you bought her first, according to our 
custom, and married her afterwards according to your own, 
and if that does not make her your wile, nothing can.’ 

‘Stop that fool’s talk,’ said Leonard angrily, ‘and never 
let ime hear you repeat it. It was only a game that we 
played.’ 

‘As the Baas desires, so be it. Ido but speak from my 
heart when I say that she is your wife, and some might think 
that not so ill, for she is fair and clever. Will the Baas rise 
ane come to the river to bathe, that his soreness may leave 

lim ?’ 

Leonard took the suggestion, and came back from his bath 
a new man, for rest and the cold water had acted on him like 
magic. He was still stiff, indeed, and remained lame on one 
leg for ten days or more, but, with the exception of an aching 
of the throat where Xavier had gripped him, no other ill 
effects were left. Among the hooty of the slave camp was a 
cood supply of clothing, flannel shirts, corduroy suits, and hats. 
Casting aside the rags of the Portuguese uniform in which he 
had disguised himself, Leonard put on some of these articles 
and reappeared in tle camp dressed like an ordinary English 
colonist, roughly indeed, but becomingly. 

‘Meanwhile Juanna had been also making her toilet, with 
the help of Soa, who took this opportunity to tell her mistress 
the history of her meeting with Leonard Outram. But, either 
from design or because she forgot to do so, she did not at this 
time tell her about the agreement which had been entered into 
hetween them. As yet Soa had never spoken fully to her 
mistress of her early life or of the mysterious People of the 
Mist from whom she sprang, though she had taught her the 
language they spoke. Perhaps, for reasons of her own, she 
did not think this a favourable occasion on which to begin 
the story. 

When Soa had finished Juanna fell into a reverie. She 
remembered that she had expressed no gratitude to Mr. Outram 
for his heroic rescue of her. Yet in her heart she was grateful 
enough. But for him she must now have been dead, and the 
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world of light and love would have closed its gates upon her 
for ever. Still, mixed up with her gratitude and earnest 
admiration of the deed ot heroism which had been wrought 
for her sake, was another feeling, a feeling of resentment and 
alarm. This stranger, this dark, keen-cyed, resolute man had 
bought her as a slave; more, he had gone through a form of 
matriage with her that was not all a form, for it had been 
solemnly celebrated by a priest, and there on her finger was 
the memorial of it. Of course it meant nothing, but the 
thought of it angered her and offended her pride. 

Like other women, Juanna Rodd had not come to twenty 
years of age without dreaming of love, and, strange to say, 
her fancy had always chosen some such man as Leonard for 
the hero of the story. But that the hero should present him- 
self in this ultra-heroic fashion, that he should buy her with 
gold, that he should go through a form of marriage with her 
within an hour of their first meeting—for these things she 
had not bargamed. It was a fact--that marriage was an 
accomplished fact, although it might be null and void, and 
the female mind has a great respect for accomplished facts. 
To a woman of Juanna’s somewhat haughty nature this was 
very galling. Already she felt it to be so, and as time went 
on the chain of its remembrance irked her more and more, 
a circumstance which accounts for much of her subsequent 
conduct. 

Thinking such thoughts as these, Juanna strolled back 
towards the camp along a little pathway in the reeds, and 
suddenly came face to face with Leona. She was clad in a 
white Arab robe, part of the loot, which she had adapted 
cleverly to the purposes of a dress, fastening it round her 
slender waist with an embroidered searf. She wore no hat, 
and her rich dark hair was twisted into a great knot that 
shone in the sunlicht. In her hand she held some crimson 
lihes which she had gathered, that made a spot of colour on 
the whiteness of her dress. The look of haunting terror was 
gone from her face, whose beauty had come back during her 
sleep; her changing eyes shone beneath their dark lashes, 
and she moved with the grace of a fawn. 

Seen thus in that pure and pearly light against the green 
background of the feathered reeds, nothing could have seemed 
more sweet and lovely than did this girl, this child of the forest 
and the river, who mingled in herself the different beauty of 
the Saxon and the Spaniard, ripened by the African sun and 
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‘J have to thank you for a great deal.’ 
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dignified by the long companionship of Nature. There was a 
grace about her movements, a purity in ler face, a mystery 
in the wide eyes and curved and smiling lips, such as Leonard 
had never seen before, and which overcame him utterly. Alas 
for the fickleness of the human heart! from that moment the 
adoration of his youth, the dream of iis lonely years of 
wandering, Jane Beach, began to grow faint and fade away. 
But though this was so, as yet he did not admit it to 
himself; indeed, he scarcely knew it. 

Juanna looked up and saw him standing before her, proud 
and handsome, an air of command upon his thoughiful face, 
deep-chested, bearded, vigorous, a man amongst men. She 
saw the admiration in his eyes and blushed, knowing that, do 
what she would to prevent it, it was reflected in her own. 
She remembered all that this stranger had done for her, how 
he had risked his life a hundred times, how she would now 
have been dead and unlovely were it not for his intrepid 
deeds, and remembering, something stirred at her heart. 

Was it gratitude that moved her thus? €he didnot know; 
but whatever it was, she turned her head that he might not 
read it on her face. Another moment, and she was holding 
out her hand to him and smiling pleasantly. 

‘Good morning,’ she said. ‘I hope that you have slept 
well, and that you have no bad news.’ 

‘I spent eight hours in a state of absolute stupor,’ he 
answered laughing, ‘and there is no news at all to speak of, 
except that I have got rid of those slaves, poor creatures. I 
fancy that our friends, the slave-dealers yonder, have had 
enough of our company, and are scarcely likely to follow us.’ 

Juanna turned a shade paler, and answered : 

‘I trust so. At the least I have had enough of them. By 
the way, Mr. Outram, I—I—have to thank you for a great 
deal;’ here her eyes caught the gleam.of the gold circlet on 
the third finger of her left hand—‘ this ring belongs to you, I 
will return it at once.’ 

‘Miss Rodd,’ said Leonard gravely, ‘we have passed 
through a very strange adventure together ; will you not keep 
the ring in remembrance of it ?’ 

Her strong impulse was to refuse. ‘While she wore this 
ring the thought of that hateful scene and still more hateful 
mockery of marriage would be always with her. And yet, as 
the words of prompt refusal were on her lips, a feeling, an 
instinct, almost a superstition caused them to remain un- 
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spoken. ‘You are very kind,’ she said, ‘but this is your 
sionet-ring—is not that what you callit? You cannot wish 
to give it to a chance acquaintance.’ 

‘ Yes, it is my signet-ring, and if you will look at the crest 
and motto you will see that they are not Inappropriate. And 
I do wish to give it even “toa chance acquaintance,’ Miss 
Rodd, if you will allow me no more intimate term.’ 

‘T have looked at them,’ she answered, as she examined 
the ring curiously. It was of plain and somewhat massive 
gold, and deeply cut into the shield-faced bezel was the Out- 
ram erest, a hand holding a drawn sword, beneath which the 
motto was engraved. ‘ What is the Jast word of the motto ?’ 
she went on; ‘it is so rubbed that I cannot read it—‘ For 
Home, Honour ae 

‘“ And Heart,’’’ said Leonard. 

Juanna blushed, though why the word ‘heart’ should 
make her blush she knew not. 

‘Well, I will wear the ring, if you wish it, Mr. Outram, 
in memory of our adventure—that is, until you ask if back 
again,’ she said confusedly ; then added with a change of tone: 
‘There is one detail of that adventure that I hope you will 
not allude to more than you can avoid, for the recollection 
of it is most painful to me, probably more so even than to 

ou.’ 
: ‘I suppose you mean the ceremony of marriage, Miss 
Rodd.’ 

‘I mean the wicked and abominable farce in which we 
were made to play a part,’ she answered passionately. ‘ Most 
of the witnesses of that shameful scene are dead and cannot 
speak of it, and if you will keep your servant the dwarf silent 
I will do the same by Father Francisco. Let it be forgotten 
by both of us.’ 

‘Certainly, Miss Rodd,’ said Leonard, ‘ that is, if anything 
so strange can be forgotten. And now, will you come to 
breakfast ?’ 

She bowed her head in assent and swept past him, the red 
hihes in her hand. 

‘IT wonder what hold she has over that priest,’ thought 
Leonard to himself, ‘that she talked of being able to keep 
him silent. By the way, I must find out whether we are to 
have the pleasure of Its company. I would rather be with- 
out him myself. A strange girl! One can account for her 
beauty, she inherited that; but it is difficult to understand 
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the manner. By rights she should be a half-wild hoyden, 
but I never saw an English lady with more grace and dignity. 
Perhaps I have forgotten; it is so long since I associated 
with ladies, or perhaps, like her beauty, these are natural to 
her. After all, her father seems to have been a gentleman by 
birth, and people who live with Nature may have every fault 
in the calendar, but they cannot be vulgar. That is the gift 
of civilisation.’ 

When he reached the camp, Leonard found the priest 
talking confidentially to Juanna. 

‘By the way, Father,’ he said somewhat brusquely, ‘as 
you see, I have got rid of those slaves. It was impossible to 
take them with us, and now they must shift for themselves : 
at any rate, they are better off than they were yonder. What 
are your plans? You have behaved well to us, but I cannot 
forget that we found you in bad company. Perhaps you wish 
to return to it, and in that case your way lies eastward,’ and 
he nodded towards the Nest. 

‘I do not wonder that you mistrust me, Sefior,’ said Fran- 
cisco, his pale and girlish face colouring as he spoke, ‘for 
appearances are much against me. But I assure you that 
although I came into the company of Antonio Pereira by my 
own will, it was for no evil purpose. To be brief, Sefior, I had 
a brother who fled hither from Portugal because of a crime 
that he had committed, and joined Pereira’s band. With 
much toil I tracked him out, and was welcomed at the Nest 
because I am a priest who can comfort the sick and shrive 
the dying, for wickedness does not console men at the last, 
Sefior. I persuaded my brother to return with me, and we 
made a plan to escape. But Pereira’s ears were long: we 
were betrayed, and my brother was hanged. They did not 
hang me, because of my calling. Afterwards I was kept a 
prisoner and forsed to accompany the band in their expedi- 
tions. That is all the story. Now, with your permission, I 
will follow you, for I have no money and nowhere else to go 
in this wilderness, though I fear that I am not strong enough 
to be of much service, and being of another faith you will 
scarcely need my ministrations.’ 

‘Very well, Father,’ answered Leonard coldly, ‘ but please 
understand that we are still surrounded by many dangers, 
which any treachery might cause to overwhelm us. There- 
fore I warn you that should I detect anything of the sort my 
answer to it will be a quick one.’ 

I 
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‘I do not think that yon need suspect the Father, Mr. 
Outram,’ said Juanna indignantly. ‘I owe him a great deal: 
had it not been for his kindness and counsel, I should not be 
alive to-day. Iam most deeply grateful to him.’ 

‘If you vouch for him, Miss Rodd, that is enough. You 
have had the advantage of a closer acquaintance than I can 
boast,’ Leonard answered gravely, mentally contrasting the 
difference of her manner in acknowledging the priest’s services 
and his own. 

From that hour till a certain conversation opened his 
eyes, struvele as he would against it, Leonard disliked 
Francisco. THe hada foolish British aversion to lis class, and 
Juanna’s marked partiality towards this particular individual 
aid not lessen it in thisinstance. Prejudice is a strong thing, 
and when it is heightened by suspicion and jealousy, especially 
jealousy of the unacknowledged kind, it becomes formidable, 
both to him who entertams it and to him against whom it is 
entertained. 

When their meal was done they proceeded up the river in 
the boats which they had captured froin the slavers, each boat 
being rowed by the best oarsmen among the Settlement men. 
Including women and children their party numbered some 
sixty souls. At evenings they passed the island where they had 
left the company of slavers, but could see no sign of life upon 
it, and never learned whethcr the men perished or escaped. 

An hour later they encamped upon ihe bank of the river, 
and it was while they were sitting round the fire at night that 
Juanna told Leonard of the horrors which she had undergone 
during her dreadful sojourn with the sluve caravan. She told 
him also how she had torn leaves from the Bible which she 
chanced to have with her, and fixed them upon reeds when- 
ever she could find an opportunity of so doing, in the hope 
that they might guide her father, should he return and attempt 
her rescue. 

‘Tt is all like a nightmare,’ she said; ‘and as for that 
lideous farce of marrage with which it ended, I can scarcely 
bear to think of 1t.’ 

Then Francisco, who had been sitting silent, spoke for the 
first time. 

‘You speak, Sefiora,’ he said in Ins subdued voice, ‘ of that 
« hideous farce of marriage,’ and I suppose yon mean the cere- 
mony which | performed between you and the Sefior Outram, 
being forced to the act by Pereira. It is my duty to tell you 
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both that, however irregular this marriage may have been, I 
do not believe it to be a farce. I believe that you are lawfully 
man and wife until death shall part you, unless indeed the 
Pope should annul the union, as he alone can do.’ 

‘Nonsense, nonsense,’ broke in Leonard; ‘ you forget that 
there was no consent; that we are of another religion, and 
that the form was necessary to our plot.’ 

‘The Church knows nothing of the reasons which lead 
to the undertaking of wedlock,’ Francisco answered mildly. 
‘They are various, and many of them would not bear investi- 
gation. But you were married without any open protest on 
your part, on Portuguese territory, according to Portuguese 
custom, and by a duly qualified priest. The fact that you are 
of the Protestant religion, and were united by the Catholic 
ritual, does not matter at all. For the purposes of the cere- 
mony you accepted that ritual, as is customary when a Protes- 
tant marries a Catholic. It is disagreeable for me to have to 
tell you this, but the truth remains: I believe that you are 
man and wife before Heaven and the world.’ ! 

Here Juanna sprang to her feet, and even in that hght 
Leonard could see that her breast was heaving and her eyes 
shone with anger. 

‘Tt is intolerable that I should be forced to listen to such 
falsehoods,’ she said, ‘and if you cver repeat them in my 
hearing, iather Francisco, I will not speak to you again. I 
utterly repudiate this marriage. Before the ceremony began, 
Mr. Outram whispered to me to go through with the ‘“ farce,”’ 
andit was a farce. Had I thought otherwise I should have 
taken the poison. If there is any foundation for what the 
Father says, I have been deceived and entrapped.’ 

‘Pardon, Seiiora,’ replied the priest ; ‘ but you should not 
speak so angrily. The Sefior Outram and I only did what we 
were forced to do.’ 

‘Supposing that Father Francisco is right, which I do 
not believe,’ said Leonard with sarcasm, ‘do you think, Miss 
Rodd, that such a sudden undertaking would be more to my 
liking than to yours? Believe me, had I wished to “ deceive 
and entrap” you, I could not have done so without involving 
myself, since, if the marriage is binding, it is binding on both 
parties, and even such a humble individual as I am does not 
take a wife on the faith of a five minutes’ acquaintance. To 

1 The Editor does not hold himself responsible for Father Francisco’s 
views on ecclesiastical marriage lav. : 
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be frank, I undertook your rescue for purposes far other than 
those of matrimony.’ 

‘Might I ask what they were ?’ rephed Juanna, in a tone 
of equal acerbity. 

‘Certainly, Miss Rodd. But first I must explain that Iam 
no knight-errant. Iam an almost penniless adventurer, and 
for urgent reasons of my own I seek to win fortune. There- 
fore, when the woman yonder,’ and he pointed to Soa, who 
was sitting watching them just out of range of the firelight, 
‘came to me with a marvellous tale of a countless treasure of 
rubies, which she promised to reveal to me if I would under- 
take the little matter of your rescue, and when she even paid 
down a specimen stone of considerable value on account, having 
nothing better to do and nowhere to go, being in short despe- 
rate, I consented. Indecd, I did more, I took the precaution 
of reducing the matter to writing, I being one contracting 
party, and Soa, acting on her own behalf and as your attorney, 
being the other.’ 

‘I have not the least idea to what you allude, nor did I 
ever give Soa any authority to sign documents on my behalf. 
But may I see this writing ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ Leonard answered ; and rising he went to the 
baggage, whence he returned presently with a lantern and the 
prayer-book. 

Juanna placed the lantern beside her and opened the book. 
The first thing that she saw was a name on thie fly-leaf, ‘ Jane 
Beach,’ and beneath it this inseription, which evidently had 
been written by some one in a great hurry: ‘To dearest 
Leonard from Jane. 23 Jan.’ 

‘Turn over,’ he said hastily; ‘the document is on the 
other side.’ 

She was not slow to note both the writing and the con- 
fusion which her perusal of it caused him. Who was Jane 
-Beach, she wondered, and why did she call Mr. Outram 
‘dearest Leonard’? In a moment, so strange are the hearts 
of women, Juanna felt herself much prepossessed against her, 
whoever she might be. But she turned the leaf and read the 
agreement. It was a pretty sight to see her bendmg over the 
cramped writing in the circle of the lantern-light, but when at 
length she had finished and looked up, there was a smile upon 
her lovely face which had more of scorn in it than was pleasant. 

‘Come hither, Soa,’ she said, ‘and tell me what all this 
nonsense means about rubies and the People of the Mist.’ 
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‘Shepherdess,’ answered Soa, squatting down on the 
ground before her, ‘it is not nonsense. The language which 
I taught you when you were little is that of this people. It . 
is a true tale, though hitherto I have hidden it from you and 
your father, Mavoom, lest Mavoom should seek to win the 
precious stones and come to his death through them. Listen, 
Shepherdess,’ and she repeated the outlines of the story with 
which she had already made Leonard acquainted, ending thus: 

‘I told this tale to the White Man because I saw that he 
was greedy, after the fashion of his race, and my strait was 
desperate. For this reason I bribed him with the red stone, 
and with the promise that I would lead him to the land of the 
People of the Mist, for had I not done so he would never have 
used his wit or put out his strength to rescue you from the 
Yellow Devil. Therefore it was also that I marked this paper 
on your behalf and my own, knowing well that I had no tight 
to speak for you, and that by and by you could refuse to abide 
by it, though I am bound.’ 

‘Frank, at any rate,’ said Leonard to himself. ‘What an 
attorney the old lady would have made! ’ 

‘Say, Soa,’ asked Juanna, ‘to succeed in the search for 
these stones is it necessary that I should act a part among 
your people ?’ 

‘T can see no other way,’ she answered. ‘But what of 
that? You are free, and what I promised on your behalf is 
nothing. Let the White Man go without his reward, it will 
save him a long journey.’ 

‘ Attorney ! ’ murmured Leonard in admiration ; ‘she ought 
to be Attorney-General.’ 

‘Wow ! The wicked old cheat!’ putin Otter. ‘If I had 
my way I would break her neck, though she is so clever with 
the big gun.’ 

Juanna took no notice of these asides. For a moment she 
remained in thought, tlen looked up smiling. 

‘Really,’ she said, ‘ this is a capital legal document. But 
oh! Mr. Outram, why did you dispel my illusions ? You see, 
I had been making up such a romantic story out of this adven- 
ture. You were the knight-errant, and I was the Christian 
maiden in the hands of the ogre, and when you heard of it 
you buckled on your armour and started to the rescue. And 
now you bring me down to the nineteenth century with a run. 

‘It is not knight-errantry, but a commercial transaction : 
I am in difficulty, but by playing a certain undefined part you 
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beheve that I shall be able to help yon to secure treasure ; 
therefore you agree to undertake the risk. Iam ignorant of 
what I am to do, for as yet nobody has explained it to me, but 
you need have no fear, I shall not repudiate, as Soa suggests 
with so much candour. Certainly I shall try my best to help 
you in this business, if I can, for yon have worked hard and 
endangered your life, Mr. Outram, and I am sure that you 
have earned your money, or rather the prospect of it. Really 
it is all very amusing,’ and she laughed merrily. 

As for Leonard, he sat before her, mad with secret wrath 
and burning with shame. What a fool he had been tlius to 
expose himself to the shafts of this girl’s tongue—this girl, 
whose beauty was only equalled by her malice! He wished 
that his hand had withered before he wrote that accursed 
document. But now the only thing to do was to face it out. 

‘Tam glad that you see me in my true light at last, Miss 
Rodd,’ he said. ‘It simplifies matters. I entered into that 
agreement because it seemed to give me a remote chance of 
attaining my end, which is money. It does not quite follow, 
however, that I should not have attempted your rescue had 
there been no agreement; but, of course, I cannot expect you 
to believe that.’ 

‘lTassure you, Mr. Outram, that I am deeply obliged to 
you for your caution. It has lifted a great weight from my 
mind, for if in any way I can help you to obtain possession of 
the valuables of this People of the Mist I shall have paid off 
an obligation which at present crushes me.’ 

‘We shall have to start early to-morrow morning, so with 
your permission I think that I will be turnmg in,’ said 
Leonard, springing up with singular alacrity. 

Juanna watched him go with mnocent eyes, and as he 
passed she saw by the firelight that his face was like a 
thunderstorm. ‘! have made him angry this time,’ she 
thought to herself, ‘and Iam glad of it. What business had 
he to rescue me for money? But he is a strange man, and I 
don’t think that I quite understand him. I wonder who Jane 
Beach is. I suppose that she wants the money. Women 
generally do, or at least they did in Durban.’ 

Then she spoke aloud: ‘Soa, come here while I undress, 
and tell me again all about your meeting with Mr. Outram, 
and what he said, forgetting nothing. You have put me to 
shame, Soa, with your talk, and I will never forgive you. 
Tell ine also how Z can help to win the treasure of the People 
of the Mist! ’ . 
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CHAPTER XVI 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


For some days after the acrimonious conversation that has 
been reported, the relations between Leonard and Juanna 
were not a little strained, although the necessities of travel 
brought them into continual contact. Both felt that they had 
cause of complaint against the other, and both were at heart 
somewhat ashamed of the part which they had played. 
Leonard regretted ever having made the agreement with Soa, 
and Juanna, now that slie had cooled down a little, regretted 
having spoken as she did upon the subject. Her pride was 
offended ; but, after all, how could he know? Besides, he was 
an adventurer, and it was natural that he should make terms. 
Doubtless also his anxiety to win fortune had to do with the 
lady whose name was written in the prayer-book. 

Perhaps this lady was only a maiden aunt, but a great 
desire seized Juanna to know about her; and when such a 
wish enters the heart of woman it is probable that she will find 
a means to satisfy it. Having no one else to ask, Juanna 
sounded Otter, with whom she was on friendly terms, only to 
find that the subject of Jane Beach did not interest the dwart. 
He hazarded a remark, however, that doubtless she was one of 
the Baas’s wives when he lived in his big kraal over the water. 

This disgusted Juanna somewhat, but the allusion to a ‘ big 
kraal’ excited the curiosity, of which she had a certain share, 
and very adroitly she questioned the dwarf concerning it. He 
rose to the fly without hesitation, and told her that his master 
had been one of the greatest men in the world, and one of the 
richest, but that he lost his possessions through the wicked 
arts of foemen, and was come to tlis country to seek new 
ones. 

Indeed Otter enlarged upon the theme, and, anxious to extol 
his beloved chief’s worth in the eyes of the Shepherdess, it 
would not be too much to say that he drew upon his own 
imagination. Leonard, he declared, had owned country as wide 
as a horse could gallop across in a day; moreover, he had 
two hundred tribesmen, heads of families, who fed upon oxen 
killed for them—twenty oxen a week; and ten principal wives 
had called him husband. Juanna asked for the titles of the 
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wives, whereon the undefeated Otter gave them all Kaffir 
names, not neglecting to describe their lineage, personal 
charms, and the number and sex of their children. The tale 
took about two hours to tell, and after hearing it Juanna con- 
ceived a great respect for Otter, but she saw clearly that if she 
wished for reliable information she must obtain it from 
Leonard himself. 

It was not till the last day of their journey that Juanna 
found the opportunity she sought. The voyage had been most 
prosperous, and they expected to reach the ruined Settle- 
ment on the morrow, though whether or not they would find 
Mr. Rodd there was a matter of anxious conjecture, especially 
to his daughter. Day after day they rowed and sailed up the 
great river, camping at night upon its banks, which would 
have been pleasant had it not been for the mosquitoes. But 
all this while Leonard and Juanna saw little of each other, 
though they met often enough. On this particular occasion, 
however, it chanced that they were journeying in the same 
boat, alone, except for the rowers. 

Possibly Juanna had contrived that it should be so, for as a 
general rule, in pursuit of his policy of avoiding a disagree- 
able young person, Leonard travelled with Otter in the first 
boat, while Juanna was accompanied by Francisco and Soa in 
the second. To the priest, indeed, she made herself very 
agreeable, perhaps to show Leonard how charming she could 
be when she chose. She conversed with him by the hour 
together as though he were a woman friend, and his melan- 
choly eyes would hghten with pleasure at her talk. Indeed 
Francisco had something of the feminine in his nature; his 
very gentleness was womanly, and his slight stature, delicate 
hands and features heightened this impression. In face he 
was not unlike Juanna herself, and as time went on the 
resemblance seemed to grow. Had he been arrayed in a 
woman's Joose attire, it would have been easy to mistake one 
for the other in the dusk, although she was the taller of the 
two. 

The accident of his profession caused Juanna to admit 
Francisco to an intimacy which she would have withheld from 
any other man. She forgot, or did not understand, that she 
was playing a dangerous game—that after all he was a man, 
and that the heart of a man beat beneath his cassock. Nobody 
could be more charming in her manner or more subtle in her 
mind than Juanna, yet day by day she did not hesitate to 
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display all her strength before the unfortunate young priest, 
which, in addition to her beauty, made her somewhat irresis- 
tible, at any rate on the Zambesi. Friendship and ignorance 
of the world were doubtless at the bottom of this reprehensible 
conduct, but it is also possible that unconscious pique had to 
do with it. She was determined to show Leonard that she 
was not always a disagreeable person whom it was well to avoid, 
or at least that others did not think so. That all these airs 
and graces might have a tragic effect upon Francisco never 
occurred to her till too late. 

Well, for once the order of things was changed; Leonard 
and Juanna sat side by side in the first boat. The evening 
was lovely, they glided slowly by the reed-fringed bank, watch- 
ing the long lights play upon the surface of the lonely river, 
listening to the whistling wings of the countless wildfowl 
overhead, and counting the herds of various game that roamed 
upon the plains beyond. 

For a while neither of them spoke much. Occasionally 
Juanna would call her companion’s attention to some water- 
flower or to a great fish darting from the oars, and he would 
answer by a word or a nod. His heart was wroth with the 
girl, as Otter would have said; he wondered why she had 
come with him-—because she was tired of the priest perhaps. 
He wished her away, and yet he would have been sorry enough 
had she gone. 

For her part Juanna desired to make him speak, and did 
not know how to break through his moody silence. Suddenly 
she leaned back in the boat and began to sing in a rich 
contralto voice that moved him. He had never heard her 
sing before, had never heard any good singing for many years 
indeed, and he was fond of singing. The song she sang was a 
Portuguese love-song, very tender and passionate, addressed 
by a bereaved lover to his dead mistress, and she put much 
expression into it. Presently she ceased, and he noticed that 
her beautiful eyes were full of tears. So she could feel! 

‘That is too sad,’ she said with a little laugh, and then 
burst into a Kaffir boat-song, of which the Settlement natives, 
joyous in the prospect of once more seeing their home, took 
up the chorus gleefully. Presently she wearied of the boat- 
chant. ‘Iam tiring you,’ she said; ‘I dare say that you do 
not care for singing.’ 

‘On the contrary, Miss Rodd, I am very fond of it. Your 
voice is good, if you will allow me to say so, and it has been 
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trained. I do not quite understand how you can have had the 
opportunity to learn so many things—musie, for mstance.’ 

‘J suppose, Mr. Outram, you think that I should be a 
sort of savage by rights ; but as a matter of fact, although we 
have lived on the Zambesi, I have had some chances. ‘There 
is always a certain amount of trade on the river, by means of 
which we often obtain books and other things, and are brought 
into occasional contact with European merchants, travellers, 
and missionaries. Then my father is a gently born and 
well-educated man, though circumstances have caused him to 
spend his hfe in these wild places. He was a scholar in his 
day and he has taught me a good deal, and I have picked up 
more by reading. Also, for nearly three years I was at a 
good school in Durban and did my best to improve myself 
there. I did not wish to grow up wild because I lived among 
wild people.’ 

‘Indeed, that explains the miracle. And do you like 
living among savages ?’ 

‘1 have liked it well enough hitherto, but this last adven- 
ture has sickened me. Oh! it was dreadful. Had I not been 
very strong L could never have endured it; a nervous woman 
would have been driven mad. Yes, I have lked it well 
enough; [ have always looked upon it as a preparation for 
life. I think that the society of nature is the best education 
for the society of man, since until you understand and are in 
sympathy with the one, you cannot really understand thie 
other. Now I should like to go to Kurope and see the world 
and its civilisations, for I know from what stuff they were 
evolved. But perhaps I never shall: at any rate, I have to 
find my dear father first, and she sighed. 

Leonard made no answer ; he was thinking. 

‘And you, Mr. Outram, do you care for this life ?’ 

‘T!’ he exclaimed bitterly. ‘ Like yourself, Miss Rodd, I 
am the victim of circumstances and must make the best of 
them. As I told you [am a penniless adventurer seeking my 
fortune in the rough places of the earth. Of course I might 
earn a livelilood in England, but that is of no use to me; I 
must win wealth, and a great deal of it.’ 

‘What is the good?’ she said. ‘Is there any object in 
wearing out one’s life by trying to grow rich ?’ 

‘That depends. I have an object, one which I have sworn 
to fulfil.’ 

She looked at him inquiringly. 
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‘Miss Rodd, I will tell you. My brother, who died of 
fever some weeks ago, and I were the last male survivors of a 
very ancient house. We were born to great prospects, or at 
least he was; but owing to the conduct of our father, every- 
thing was lost to us, and the old home, which had been ours 
for centuries, went to the hammer. That was some seven 
years ago, when I was a man of three-and-twenty. We swore 
that we would try to retrieve those fortunes—not for ourselves 
so much, but for the sake of our family—and came to Africa 
to do it. My brother is dead, but I inherit the oath and con- 
tinue the quest, however hopeless it may be. And now, per- 
haps, you will understand why I signed a certain document.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I understand now. It is a strange 
history. But tell me, have you no relations left?’ 

‘One, I believe, if she still lives—a maiden aunt, my 
mother’s sister.’ 

‘Is she Jane Beach?’ she asked quickly. ‘Forgive me, 
but I saw that name in the prayer-book.’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘ she is not Jane Beach.’ 

Juanna hesitated ; then curiosity and perhaps other feelings 
overcame her, and she asked straight out— 

‘Who is Jane Beach ?’ 

Leonard looked at Juanna and remembered all that he had 
suffered at her hands. It was impertinent of her to ask such 
a question, but since she chose to do so she should have an 
answer. Doubtless she supposed that he was in love with 
herself, doubtless her conduct was premeditated and aimed at 
the repression of his hopes. He would show her that there 
were other women in the world, and that one of them at any 
rate had not thought so poorly of him. It was foolish con- 
duct on his part, but then people suffering under unmerited 
snubs, neglect, and mockery at the hands of a lady they ad- 
mire are apt to lose their judgment and do foolish things. 
So he answered : 

‘Jane Beach is the lady to whom I was engaged.’ 

‘T guessed it,’ she replied with a smile and a shiver. ‘I 
guessed it when I saw that you always carried the prayer- 
book about with you.’ 

‘You forget, Miss Rodd, that the prayer-book contains an 
agreement which might become valuable.’ 

Juanna took no heed of his sarcasm, she was too intent on 
other thoughts. 

‘And are you engaged to her now ?’ 
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‘No, I suppose not. Her father broke off the match when 
we lost our fortunes.’ 

‘She must have been very sorry ?’ 

‘Yes, she was very sorry.’ 

‘How interesting! You must not think me curious, Mr. 
Outram, but I have never come across a love affair—that is a 
white love affair—out of a novel. Of course she often writes 
to you?’ 

‘TI have never heard from her since I left England.’ 

‘Indeed! Surely she might have written or sent a 
message ?’ 

‘T suppose that her father forbade it,’ Leonard answered ; 
but in his heart he also thought that Jane might have written 
or sent a message, and could well guess why none had come. 

‘Ah! her father. Tell me, was she very beautiful ?’ 

‘She was the loveliest woman that I ever saw—except one 
who is sitting at my side,’ he added to himself. 

‘And do you love her very much ?’ 

‘Yes, I loved her very much.’ 

If Juanna heard the change of tense she took no note of it; 
it was such a little thing, only one letter. And yet what a vast 
eulf there is between love and loved / It is measureless. Still, 
most people have crossed it in their hives, some of them more 
than onee. He told her the exact truth, but after a woman’s 
fashion she added to the truth. He said that he had loved 
Jane Beach, and she did not doubt that he still loved her more 
than ever. How was she to know that the image of this far- 
away and hateful Jane was fading from his mind, to be replaced 
by that of a certain present Juanna? She took it all for 
granted, and filled in the details with a liberal hand and in 
high colours. 

Juanna took it all for granted. Again she shivered, and 
her lips turned grey with pain. She understood now that she 
had loved him ever since the night when they first met in the 
slave camp. It was her love, as yet unrecognised, which, 
transforming her, had caused her to behave so badly. It 
had been dreadful to her to think that she should be thrust 
upon this man in a mock marriage; it was worse to know 
that he had entered on her rescue not for her own sake, but in 
the hope of winning wealth. In the moment of her loss 
Juanna learned for the first time what she had gained. She 
had played and lost, and she could never throw those dice 
again ; it was begun and finished. 
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So Juanna thought and felt. A little more experience of 
the world might have taught her differently. But she had 
no experience, and in such novels as she had read the hero 
seldom varied in the pursuit of his first love, or turned to 
look upon another. Ah! if all heroes and heroines acted 
up to this golden rule, what an uncommonly dull world it 
would be! 

Juanna gathered her energies, and spoke in a low steady 
voice: ‘Mr. Outram,’ she said, ‘I am so much obliged to you 
for telling me all this. It interests me a great deal, and I 
earnestly hope that Soa’s tale of treasure will turn out to be 
true, and that you may win it by my help. It will be some 
slight return for all that you have done for me. Yes, 1 hope 
that you will win it, and buy back your home, and after your 
years of toil and danger live there in honourx, and happiness, 
and—love, as you deserve todo. And now I ask you to for- 
give me my behaviour, my rudeness, and my bitter speeches. 
It has been shameful, I know; perhaps you will make some 
excuse for me when you remember aljl that I. have gone 
through. My nerves were shaken, | was not myself—I acted 
like a half-wild minx. There, that is all.’ 

As she spoke Juanna began to draw the signet-ring from 
her left hand. But she never completed the act. It was his 
gift to her, the only outward link between her and the man 
whom she had lost—why should she part with it ? It reminded 
her of so much. She knew now that this mock marriage was 
in a sense a true one; that is, so far as she was concerned, 
for from. that hour she bad indeed given her spirit into his 
keeping—not herself, but her better half and ber love; and 
those solemn words spoken over her in that dreadful place and 
time had consecrated the gift. It was nothing, it meant 
nothing ; yet on her it should be binding, though not on him. 
Yes, all her life she would remain as true to him in mind 
and act as though she had indeed become his wife on that 
night of fear. To do so would be. her only happiness, she 
thought, though it was strange that in her sorrow she should 
turn for comfort to this very event, the mere mention of 
which had moved her to scorn and bitterness. But so it was, 
and so let it be. 

Leonard saw the look upon her face; he had never seen 
anything quite like it before. With astonishment he heard 
her. gentle words, and something of the meaning of look and 
words came home to him; at any rate he understood that she 
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was suffering. She was changed in his sight, he no longer 
felt bitter towards her. He loved her; might it not be that 
she also loved him, and that here was the key to her strange 
conduct? Onee and for all he would settle the matter; he 
would tell her that Jane Beach had ceased to be more than a 
tender memory to him, and that she had become all. 

‘Juanna,’ he said, addressing her by her Christian name 
for the first time. 

But there, as it was fated, the sentence began and ended, 
for at that moment a canoe shot alongside of them, and 
Francisco’s voice was heard hailing them through the fog. 

‘Peter says that you have passed the camping place, 
Sefiora. He did not stop you because he thought that you 
knew it well.’ 

‘It was the mist, Father,’ Juanna answered with a little 
laugh. ‘We have lost ourselves in a mist.’ 

A few minutes and they were on the bank, and Leonard’s 
declaration remained unspoken. Nor did he make any attempt 
to renew it. It seemed to him that Juanna had built a wall 
between them which he could not climb. From that evening 
forward her whole attitude towards him changed. She no 
longer angered him by bittcr words; indeed, she was gentle- 
ness itself, and nothing could be kindlier or more friendly 
and open than her manner, but there 1t began and ended. 
Once or twice, indeed, he attempted some small advance, with 
the result that instantly she seemed to freeze—to become cold 
and hard as marble. He could not understand her, he feared 
her somewhat, and his pride took alarm. At the least he 
could keep his feelings to himself, he need not expose them 
to be trampled upon by this incomprehensible girl. 

So, although they were destined to lve side by side for 
months, rarely out of each other’s sight or thoughts, he went 
his way and she went hers. But the past and secret trouble 
left its mark on both. Leonard became sterner, more silent, 
watchful, and suspicious. Juanna grew suddenly from a girl 
into a woman of presence and great natural dignity. She did 
not often laugh during those months as had been her wont, 
she only smiled, sadly enough at times. Her thoughts would 
not let her laugh, for they were of what her hfe might have 
been had no such person as Jane Deach existed, and of what 
it must be because of Jane Beach. Indeed this unknown 
Jane took ao great hold of ber mind—she haunted her. 
Juanna pictured her in a dozen different shapes of beauty, 
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endowed with many varying charms, and hated each phantasm 
worse tlian the last. 

Still, for a while she would set 14 up as a rival, and try to 
outmatch its peculiar fancied grace or loveliness—a strange 
form of jealousy which at length led Otter to remark to 
Leonard that the Shepherdess was not one woman but twenty 
women, and, therefore, bewitched and to be avoided. But 
these fits only took her from time to time. For the most part 
she moved among them a grave and somewhat stately young 
lady, careful of many things, fresh and lovely to look upon, a 
mystery to her white companions, and to the natives little 
short of a goddess. 

But wherever Juanna moved two shadows went with her— 
her secret passion and the variable image of that far-off Eng- 
lish lady who had robbed her of its fruit. 


i 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE DEATH OF MAVOOM 


OnE more day’s journeying brought the party to the ruined 
Settlement, which they found in much the same condition as the 
Arabs had left ita few weeks before. Fortunately the destruc- 
tion was not nearly so greatas it appeared. The inside of the 
house, indeed, was burnt out, but its walls still remained intact, 
also many of the huts of the natives were standing. 

Messengers who left the canoes at dawn had spread the 
news of the rescue and return of the Shepherdess among 
the people of the neighbouring kraals, who flocked by scores 
to the landing-place. With these were at least a hundred of 
Mr. Rodd’s own people who had escaped the clutches of the 
slave-traders by hiding, absence, and various other accidents, 
and now returned to greet his daughter and their own rela- 
tives as they would have greeted one risen from the grave. 
Indeed the welcome accorded to Juanna was most touching. 
Men, women, and children ran to her, the men saluting her 
with guttural voices and uplifted arms, the women and 
children gesticulating, chattering, and kissing her dress and 
hand. 

Waving them aside impatiently, Juanna asked the men if 
anything had been seen or heard of her father. They answered, 
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‘No.’ Some of their number had started up the river to search 
for him on the same day when she was captured, but they 
had not returned, and no tidings had come from them or him. 

‘Do not be alarmed,’ said Leonard, seeing the distress and 
anxiety written on her face; ‘doubtless he has gone further 
than he anticipated, and the men have not been able to find 
him.’ 

‘Tfear that something has happened to him,’ she answered ; 
‘he should have been back by now: he promised to return 
within the fortnight.’ 

By this time the story of the capture and destruction of 
the slave camp was spread abroad among the people by the 
rescued men, and the excitement rose to its height. Otter, 
seelng a favourable opportunity to trumpet lis master’s fame, 
swageered to and fro through the crowd shaking a spear and 
chanting Leonard’s praises after the Zulu fashion. 


‘Wow !’ he said, ‘wow! Look at him, ye people, and be 

astonished. 

‘Look at him, the White Elephant, and hear his deeds. 

‘In the night he fell upon them. 

‘He fell upon them, the armed men in a fenced place. 

‘He did it alone: no one helped him but a black monkey 
and a woman with a shaking hand. 

‘He beguiled them with a tongue of honey, he smote them 
with a spear of iron. 

‘He won the Shepherdess from the midst of them to be a 
wife to him. 

‘He satisfied the Yellow Devil, he satisfied him with gold. 

‘The praying man prayed over them, then strife arose. 

‘Their greatest warrior gave him battle, he broke him with 
his fist. 

‘Then the Monkey played his tricks, and the Shaking 
Hand made a great noise, a noise of thander. 

‘They fell dead, they fell dead in heaps. 

‘The fire roared behind them, in front of them the bullets 
hailed. 

‘They cried ike women, but the fire stayed not; it licked 
up their strength. 

‘Ashes are all that is left of them; they are dead, the 
armed men. 

‘No more shall they bring desolation ; the day of slavery 
is gone by. 
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‘Who did it? He did it, the terrible lion, the black- 
maned lion with the white face. 


‘He gave the slavers to the sword; he doomed their 
captain to death. 


‘He loosened the irons of the captives. Now shall they 
eat the bread of freedom. 


‘Praise him, ye people, who broke the strength of the 
oppressor. 

‘Praise him, the Shepherd of the Shepherdess, who led 
ber from the house of the wicked. 

‘ Praise him, ye Children of Mavoom, in whose hands are 
death and life. 

‘No such deeds have been told of in the land. Praise 
him, the Deliverer, who gives you back your children !’ 

‘Ay, praise him!’ said Juanna, who was standing by. 
‘Praise him, children of my father, since but for him none of 
us would see the hight to-day.’ 

At this juncture Leonard himself arrived upon the scene, 
just in time to hear Juanna’s words. All the people of the 
Settlement took up the cry, and hundreds of other natives 
collected there joined in it. They rushed towards him shout- 
ing : ‘Praise to thee, Shepherd of the Shepherdess! Praise 
to thee, Deliverer !’ 

Then Leonard, in a fury, caught hold of Otter, vowing 
that if he dared to say another word he would instantly break 
his neck, and the tumult ceased. But from that day forward 
he was known among the natives as ‘ The Deliverer,’ and by 
no other name. 


That evening, as Leonard, Juanna, and the priest sat at 
meat within the walls of the Settlement-house, with the 
plunder of the slave camp piled about them, talking anxiously 
of the fate of Mr. Rodd and wondering if anything could be 
done to discover his whereabouts, they heard a stir among 
the natives without. At this moment Otter rushed in, crying: 
‘Mavoom has come!’ 

Instantly they sprang to their feet and ran outside the 
house, headed by Juanna. There, borne on the shoulders of 
six travel-worn men, and followed by a crowd of natives, they 
saw a litter, upon which lay the figure of a man covered with 
blankets. 

‘Oh! he is dead!’ said Juanna, stopping suddenly, and 
pressing her hands to her heart. 
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For a moment Leonard thought that she was right. Be- 
fore he could speak, however, they heard a feeble voice calling 
to the men who carried the litter to be more careful in their 
movements, and once more Juanna sprang forward, crying, 
‘Father! Father !’ 

Then the bearers brought their burden into the house and 
set it down upon the floor. Leonard, looking, saw before him 
a tall and handsome man of about fifty years of age, and saw 
also by many unmistakable signs that he was at the point 
of death. 

‘Juanna,’ gasped her father, ‘is that you? Then you 
have escaped. Thank God! Now I can die happy.’ 

it would serve little purpose to set out in detail the broken 
conversation which followed, but by degrees Leonard learnt 
the story. It seemed that Mr. Rodd was disappointed in his 
purpose of purchasing the hoard of ivory which he went out to 
seek, and, unwilling to return empty-handed, pushed on up 
the river with the hope of obtaining more. In this he failed 
also, and had just begun his homeward journey when he was 
met by the party which Soa despatched, and heard the terrible 
tidings of the abduction of his daughter by Pereira. It was 
nightfall when the messengers arrived, and too dark to travel. 

For a while Mr. Rodd sat brooding over the news of this 
crushing disaster, perhaps the most fearful that could come 
to a father’s ears; then he did what he was but too prone to 
do—-flew for refuge to the bottle. 

When he had drunk enough to destroy his judgment, he 
rose, and insisted upon continuing their march through the 
inky darkness of the night. In vain did his men remonstrate, 
saying that the road was rocky and full of danger. He would 
take no denial; indeed, he vowed that if they refused to come 
he would shoot them. So they started, Mr. Rodd leading 
the way, while his people stumbled after him through trees 
and over rocks as best they might. 

The march was not along one, however, for presently the 
men heard an oath and a crash, and their master vanished ; 
nor could they find him till the dawn came to give them 
light. Then they discovered that they had halted upon the 
edge of a small but precipitous cliff, and at the bottom of the 
donga beneath lay Mavoom—not dead, indeed, but senseless, 
and with three ribs and his right ankle broken. For some 
days they nursed him there, till at length he decided upon 
being carried forward in a litter. So notwithstanding his 
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sufferings, which were intense, they bore him homewards by 
short stages, till ultimately they reached the Settlement. 

That night Leonard examined Mr. Rodd’s injuries, and 
found that they were fatal; indeed, mortification had already 
set in about the region of the broken ribs. Still he lived 
awhile. 

On the following morning the dying man sent for 
Leonard. lintering the room, he found him lying on the 
floor, his head supported in his daughter’s lap, while the 
priest Francisco prayed beside him. He suffered no pain now, 
for when mortification begins pain passes, and his mind was 
quite clear. 

‘Mr. Outram,’ he said, ‘I have learnt all the story of the 
taking of the slave camp and your rescue of my daughter. It 
was the pluckiest thing that I ever heard of, and I only wish 
that I had been there to help in it.’ 

‘Don’t speak of it!’ said Leonard. ‘Perhaps you have 
heard also that I did it for a consideration.’ 

‘Yes, they told me that too, and sinall blame to you. If 
only that old fodl Soa had let me into the secret of those 
rubies, I would have had a try for them years ago, as of 
course you will when [am gone. Well, I hope that you may 
get them. But I have no time to talk of rubies, for death 
has caught me at last, through my own fault as usual. If 
you ever take a drop, Outram, be warned by me and give it 
up; but you don’t look as if you did; you look asI used to, 
before I learnt to tackle a bottle cf rum at a sitting, 

‘ Now listen, comrade, I am in a hole, not about myself, for 
that must have come sooner or later, and it does not much 
matter when the world is rid of a useless fellow like me; but 
about my girl here. What is to become of her? I have not 
got a cent; those cursed slavers have cleared ine out, and she 
has no friend. How should she have, when I have been 
thirty years away from England ? 

‘Look here, [am going to do the only thing I can do. I 
am going to leave my daughter in your charge, though it is 
rough on you, and as you deal with her, so may Heaven deal 
with you! I understand that there was some ceremony of 
marriage between you down yonder. I don’t know how you 
take that, either of you, or how far the matter will go when 
Iam dead. Butif it goes any way at all, I trust to your 
honour, as an English gentleman, to repeat that ceremony the 
first time you come to a civilised country. If you do not care 
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for each other, however, then Juanna must just shift, as othér 
women have to do, poor things. She can look after herself, 
and I suppose that her face will help her to a husband some 
time. There is one thing: though she hasn't a pound, she 
is the best girl that ever stepped, and of as good blood as you 
can be. There is no older family than the Rodds in Lincoln- 
shire, and she is the last of them that 1 know of; also, her 
mother was well-born, although she was a Portugee. 

‘And now, do you accept the trust ? ’ 

‘I would gladly,’ answered Leonard, ‘but how canI? I 
propose to go after these rubies. Would it not be better that 
Father Francisco here should take your daughter to the 
coast? I have a little money which 1s at her disposal.’ 

‘No,’ answered the dying man with energy, ‘I will only 
trust her to you. If you want to search for these rubies, and 
you would be a fool not to, she must accompany you—that is 
all. I know that you will look after her, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, she has a medicine to protect herself with, 
the same that she so nearly used in the slave carnp. Now, 
what do you say ?’ 

Leonard thought for a moment, while the dying man 
watched his face anxiously. 

‘Tt is a heavy responsibility,’ he said, ‘and the circum- 
stances make it an awkward one. But Iacceptit. Iwill take 
care of her as though she were ny wife, or—my daughter.’ 

‘Thank you for that,’ answered Rodd. ‘I believe you, and 
as to the relationship, you will settle that for yourselves. And 
now good-bye. I like you. Iwish that we had known one 
another before I got into trouble at home, became a Zambesi 
trader, and—-a drunkard.’ 

Leonard took the hand which Mr. Rodd lifted with a visible 
effort, and when he released it, it fell heavily, like the hand 
of a dead man. Then, as he turned to go, he glanced at 
Juanna’s face, but could make nothing of it, for it was as the 
face of a sphinx. 

There the girl sat, her back resting against the wall, her 
dying father’s head pillowed upon her knee, motionless as if 
carved in stone. She was staring straight before her with 
eyes wide open and curved lips set apart, as though she were 
about to speak and suddenly had been stricken to silence. So 
still was she that Leonard could scarcely note any movement 
of her breast. Even her eyelids had ceased to quiver, and the 
very pallor of her face seemed fixed like that of a waxen 
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image. He wondered what she was thinking of ; but even had 
she been willing to bare her thoughts to him, it is doubtful 
whether she could have made them intelligible. Her mind 
was confused, but two things struggled one against the other 
within it, the sense of loss and the sense of shame. 

The father whom, notwithstanding his faults, she loved 
dearly, who indeed had been her companion, her teacher, her 
playmate and her friend, the dearest she had known, lay dying 
before her eyes, and with his last breath he consigned her to 
the care of the man whom slie loved, and from whom, as she 
believed, she was for ever separated. Would there, then, be 
no end to the obligations under which she laboured at the 
hands of this stranger, who had suddenly taken possession 
of her life? And what fate was on her that she should 
thus be forced into false positions, whence there was no escape ? 

Did she wish to escape even? Juanna knew not; but as she 
sat there with a sphinx-like face, trouble and doubt, and many 
another fear and feeling, took so firm a hold of her that at 
length her mind, bewildered with its own tumult, lost its grip 
of present realities, and sought refuge in dreams which she 
could not disentangle. No wonder, then, that Leonard failed 
ie guess her thoughts, as she watched him go from the death- 
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Mr. Rodd died peacefully that evening, and on the following 
afternoon they buried him, Francisco performing the service. 
Three more days passed before Leonard had any conversation 
with Juanna, who moved about the place, pale, self-contained, 
and silent. Nor would he have spoken to her then had she 
not taken the initiative. 

‘Mr. Outram,’ she said, ‘when do you propose to start 
upon this journey ?’ 

‘Really, I do not know. Iam not sure that I shall start 
at all. It depends upon you. You see I am responsible for 
you now, and I can scarcely reconcile it with my conscience 
to take you on such a wild-goose chase.’ 

‘Please do not talk like that,’ she answered. ‘Ii it will 
simplify matters I may as well tell you at once that I have 
made up my mind to go.’ 

‘You cannot unless I go too,’ he answered smiling. 

‘You are wrong there,’ Juanna replied defiantly. ‘I can, 
and what is more, I will, and Soa shall guide me. It is you 
who cannot go without me—that is, if Soa tells the truth, 
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‘For good or evil we are yoked together in this matter, 
Mr. Outram, so it is useless for us to try to pull different 
ways. Betore he died, my dear father told you his views 
plainly, and even if there were no other considerations in- 
volved, such as that of the agreement—for, whatever you 
may think to the contrary, women have some sense of honour, 
Mr. Outram—I would not disregard his wishes. Besides, 
what else are we todo? Weare both adventurers now, and 
both penniless, or pretty nearly so. Perhaps if we succeed in 
finding this treasure, and it is sufficiently large, you will be 
generous and give me a share of it, say five per cent., on 
which to support my declining years,’ and she turned and left 
him. 

‘Beginning to show temper again,’ said Leonard to him- 
self. ‘1 will ask Francisco what he thinks of it.’ 

Of late, thines had gone a little better between Leonard 
and the priest. Not that the former had as yet any complete 
confidence in the latter. Still, he understood now that Fran- 
cisco was a man of honest mind and gentle instincts, and 
naturally in this dilemma he turned to seek for counsel to his 
only white companion. Francisco listened to the story 
quietly ; indeed, for the most part it was already known to 
him. 

‘Well,’ he said, when Leonard had finished, ‘ I suppose 
that you must go. The Setora Juanna is not a young lady 
to change her mind when once she has made 1t up, and if you 
were to refuse to start, mark my words, she would make the 
expedition by herself, or try to do so. As to this story of 
treasure, and the possibility of winning it, I can only say that 
it seems strange enouch to be true, and that the undertaking 
is so impracticable that it will probably be successfully ac- 
complished.’ 

‘Hum!’ said Leonard, ‘sounds a little paradoxical, but 
after that slave camp business, hke you I am inclined to 
believe in paradoxes. And now, Father, what do you y;ropose 
to do?’ 

‘IT? to accompany you, of course, if you will allow ime. 
I am a priest and will play the part of chaperon, if I can 
do nothing else,’ he added with a smile. 

Leonard whistled and asked, ‘ Why on earth do you mix 
yourself up with such a doubtful busmess? You have all 
your life before you; you are able, and may make a career for 
yourself in religion; there is nothing for you to gain by this 
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journey; on the contrary, it may bring you death—or,’ he 
added with meaning, ‘ sorrow which cannot be forgotten.’ 

‘My life and death are in the hand of God,’ the priest 
answered humbly. ‘ He appointed the beginning and He will 
appoint the end. As for that sorrow which cannot be forgotten, 
what if it is already with me?’ And he touched his breast 
and looked up. 

pate eyes of the two men met, and they understood each 
other. 

‘Why don’t you go away and try to forget her ?’ said 
Leonard. 

The speech was blunt, but Francisco did not resent it. 

‘I do not go,’ he answered, ‘ because it would be useless. 
So far as I am concerned the misclitef is done; for her there 
is none to fear. While I stay it is possible that I may be 
able to do her some service, feeble as lam. I have sinned a 
great sin, but she does not know, and will never know it while 
I live, for you are a man of honour and will tell her nothmg, 
and she has no eyes to see. What am I to her? Iam a 
priest—no man. Iam like a woman friend, and as such she 
is fond of me. No, I have sinned against Heaven, against 
myself, and her, and you. Alas! who could help it? She was 
like an angel in that Inferno, so kind, so sweet, so lovely, and 
the heart is evil.’ 

‘Why do you say that you sinned against me, Francisco ? 
As to the rules of your Church, I have my own opinion of 
them. Still, there they are, and perhaps they prick your 
conscience. But what harm have you done to me ?’ 

‘T told you,’ he answered, ‘ on the second night after the 
slave cainp was burnt, that I believed you to be man and wile. 
I believe it yet, and have I not sinned doubly therefore in 
worshipping a woman who is wedded? Still, I pray that as 
you are one before Heaven and the Church, so you may be- 
come one in heart and deed. And when this is so, as I think 
that it will be, cherish her, Outram, for there is no such 
womai in the world, and for you she will turn the earth to 
heaven.’ 

‘She might turn it to the other place; such things have 
happened,’ said Leonard moodily. Then he stretched out his 
arm and grasped the priest’s delicate hand. ‘ You are a true 
gentleman,’ he added, ‘and Iam a fool. I saw something of 
all this and I suspected you. As for the marriage, there 1s 
none, and the lady cares nothing for me; if anything, she 
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dislikes me, and I do not wonder at it: most women would 
under the circumstances. But whatever befalls, ] honour you 
and always shall honour you. I must go this journey, it is 
laid on me that I should, and she insists upon going also, more 
from perversity than for any other reason, I fancy. So you 
are coming too: well, we will do our best to protect her, both 
of us, and the future must look to itself.’ 

‘Thank you for your words,’ Francisco answered gently, 
and turned away, understanding that Leonard thought him- 
self his companion in misfortune. 

When the Father had gone, Leonard stood for a while 
musing upon the curiously tangled web in which he found him- 
self involved. Here he was, committed to a strange and 
desperate enterprise. Nor was this all, for about him were 
other complications, totally different from those that might be 
expected in connection with such a medieval adventure, com- 
plications which, though they are frequent enough in the 
civilised life of men, were scarcely to be looked for in the 
wilds of Africa, and amidst savages. Among his companions 
were his ward, who chanced also to be the lady whom he 
loved and desired to make his wife, but who, as he thought, 
eared nothing for him; and a priest who was enamoured 
platonically of that same lady, and yet wished, with rare 
self-sacrifice, to bring about her union with another man. 
Here were materials enough for a romance, leaving the journey 
and the fabled treasure out of it; only then the scene should 
be laid elsewhere. 

Leonard laughed aloud as he thought of these things; it 
was so curious that all this should be heaped upon him at 
once, so inartistic and yet so like life, in which the great 
events are frequently crowded together without sense of dis- 
tance or proportion. 

But even as he laughed, he remembered that this was no 
joking matter for anybody concerned, unless it were Juanna. 
Alas! already she was more to him than any treasure, and, 
as he thought, less attainable. Well, there it was, he accepted 
it as it stood. She had entered into his life, whether for 
good or for evil remained to be seen. He had no desire to 
repeat the experiment of his youth—to wear out his heart and 
exhaust himself in efforts to attain happiness, which might 
after all turn to wormwood on his hps. This time things 
should take their chance. The business of life remained to 
him, and he would follow it, for that is the mission of man, 
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Its happiness must look to itself, for that is the gift of 
Heaven, after which it is useless to seek and to strive. 

Meantime he could find time to pity Francisco, the priest 
with so noble a heart. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
S0A SHOWS HER TEETH 


THREE months had passed since that day, when Juanna de- 
clared her unalterable determination to accompany Leonard 
upon his search for the treasures of the People of the Mist. 

It was evening, and a party of travellers were encamped 
on the side of a river that ran through a great and desolate 
plain. They were a small party, three white people, namely, 
Leonard, Francisco, and Juanna, fifteen of the Settlement 
men under the leadership of Peter—that same headman who 
had been rescued from the slave camp—the dwarf, Otter, 
and Juanna’s old nurse, Soa. 

For twelve weeks they had travelled almost without inter- 
mission with Soa for their guide, steering continually north- 
ward and westward. First they followed the course of the 
river in canoes for ten days or more; then, leaving the main 
stream, they paddled for three weeks up that of a tributary 
called Mavuae, which ran for many miles along the foot of a 
great range of mountains named Mang-anja. Here they 
made but slow progress because of the frequent rapids, which 
necessitated the porterage of the canoes over broken ground, 
and for considerable distances. At length they came to a 
rapid which was so long and so continuous that regretfully 
enough they were obliged to abandon the canoes altogether 
and proceed on foot. 

The dangers of their water journey had been many, but 
they were nothing compared with those that now environed 
them, and in addition to bodily perils, they must face the 
daily and terrible fatigue of long marches through an un- 
known country, cumbered as they were with arms and other 
absolutely necessary baggage. The country through which 
they were now passing was named Marengi, a land uninhabited 
by man, the home of herds of countless game. 

Qn they went northward and upward through a meagure- 
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less waste ; plain succeeded plain in endless monotony, dis- 
tance gave place to distance, and ever there were more beyond. 

Gradually the climate grew colder : they were traversing a 
portion of the unexplored plateau that separates southern 
from central Africa. Its loneliness was awful, and the bearers 
began to murmur, saying that they had reached the end of the 
world, and were walking over its edge. Indeed they had only 
two comforts in this part of their undertaking ; the land lay 
so high that none of them were stricken by fever, and they 
could not well miss the road, which, if Soa was to be believed, 
ran along the banks of the river that had its source in the 
territories of the People of the Mist. 

The adventures that befell them were endless, but it is 
not proposed to describe them in detail. Once they starved 
for three days, being unable to find game. On another occasion 
they fell in with a tribe of bushmen who harassed them with 
poisoned arrows, killing two of their best men, and were only 
prevented from annihilating them through the terror inspired 
by their firearms, which they took for magical instruments. 

Escaping from the bushmen, they entered a forest country 
which teemed with antelope and also with lions, that night by 
night they must keep at bay as best they could. Then came 
several days’ march through a plain strewn with sharp stones 
which lamed most of the party; and after this eighty or a 
hundred miles of dreary rolling veldt, clothed with rank grass 
just now brown with the winter frosts, that caught their feet 
at every step. 

Now at length they halted on the boundary of the land of 
the People of the Mist. There before them, not more than a 
mile away, towered a huge cliff or wall of rock, stretching 
across the plain lke a giant step, far as the eye could reach, 
and varying from seven hundred to a thousand feet in height. 
Down the surface of this cliff the river flowed in a series of 
beautiful cascades. 

Before they had finished their evening meal of buck’s flesh 
the moon was up, and by its hght the three white people stared 
hopelessly at this frowning natural fortification, wondering if 
they could climb it, and wondering also what terrors awaited 
them upon its further side. They were silent that night, for a 
great weariness had overcome them, and if the truth must be 
known, all three of them regretted that they had ever under- 
taken this mad adventure. 

Leonard glanced to the right, where, some fifty paces away, 
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the Settlement men were crouched round the fire. They also 
were silent, and it was easy to see that the heart was out of them. 

‘Won’t somebody say something?’ said Juanna at last 
with a rather pathetic attempt at playfulness. How could she 
be cheerful, poor girl, when her feet were sore and her hea: 
was aching, and she wished that she were dead, almost ? 

‘Yes,’ answered Leonard, ‘I will say that I admire your 
pluck. I should not have thought it possible for any young 
lady to have gone through the last two months, and “ come out 
smiling ’’ at the end of them.’ 

‘Oh! I am quite happy. Don’t trouble about me,’ she 
said, laughing as merrily as though there were no such things 
as sore feet and headaches in the world. 

‘Are you?’ said Leonard, ‘then I envy you, that is all. 
Here comes old Soa, and Otter after her. L wonder what is 
the matter now. Something disagreeable, I suppose.’ 

Soa arrived and squatted down in front of them, her tall 
spare form and somewhat sullen face looking more formidable 
than usual in the moonlight. Otter was beside her, and though 
he stood and she sat, their heads were almost on a level. 

‘What is it, Soa ?’ said Leonard carelessly. 

‘Deliverer,’ she answered, for all the natives knew him 
now by this name, ‘ some months ago, when you were digging 
for gold yonder, in the Place of Graves, I made a bargain with 
you, and we set the bargain down on paper. In that paper I 
promised that if you rescued my mistress I would lead you to 
the land where precious stones were to be won, and I gave you 
cne of those stones in earnest. You saved my mistress, 
Mavoom her father died. and the time came when I must 
fulfil my promise. For my own part I would not have fulfilled 
it, for | only made that pronise hopmg to deceive you. But 
my mistress yonder refused to listen to me. 

‘“ No,” she said, “ that which you have sworn on my behalf 
and your own must be carried out. If you will not carry it 
out, go away, Soa, for I have done with you.” 

‘Then, Deliverer, rather than part with her whom I loved, 
and whom I had nursed froma babe, I yielded. And now 
you stand upon the borders of the country of my people. Say, 
are you minded to cross them, Deliverer ?’ 

‘What else did I come for, Soa?’ he asked. 

‘Nay, I know not. You came out of the folly of your 
heart, to satisfy the desire of your heart. Listen, that tale 
I told you is true, and yet I did not tell you all the truth, 
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Beyond that cliff live a people of great stature, and very fierce ; 
a people whose custom it is to offer up strangers to their gods. 
Enter there, and they will kill you thus.’ 

‘What do you mean, woman ?’ asked Leonard. 

‘I mean that if you hold your life dear, or her life,’ and 
she pointed to Juanna, ‘you will turn with the first hght and 
go back whence you came. It is true that the stones are 
there, but death shall be the reward of him who strives to 
steal them.’ 

‘I must say this is cheerful,’ replied Leonard. ‘ What did 
you mean, then, by all that story you told me about a plan 
that you had to win the treasures of this people? Are you a 
liar, Soa ?’ 

‘I have said that all I told you was true,’ she answered 
sullenly. 

‘Very well, then, I have come a good many hundred miles 
to put it to the proof, nor am I going to turn back now. You 
can leave me one and all if you like, but I shall go on. I will 
not be made a fool of in this way.’ 

‘None of us have any wish to be made fools of, Mr. 
Outram,’ said Juanna gently; ‘and, speaking for myself, I 
would far rather die at once than attempt a return journey 
just at present. So now, Soa, perhaps you will stop croaking 
and tell us definitely what we must do to conciliate these 
charming countrymen of yours, whom we have come so far to 
spoil. Remember,’ she added with a fash of her grey eyes, 
‘I am not to be played with by you, Soa. In this matter the 
Deliverer’s interests are my interests, and his ends my ends. 
Together we stand or fall, together we live or die, and that 
shall be an unhappy hour for you, Soa, when you attempt to 
desert or betray us.’ 

‘Tt is well, Shepherdess,’ she answered, ‘ your will is my 
will, for I love you alone in the world, and all the rest I hate,’ 
and she glared at Leonard and Otter. ‘You are my father, 
and my mother, and my child, and where you are, in death or 
in life, there is my home. Let us go then among this people 
of mine, there to perish miserably, so that the Deliverer may 
seek to glut himself with wealth. 

‘Listen ; this is the law of my people, or this was their law 
when I left them forty years ago: That every stranger who 
passes through their gates should be offered as a sacrifice to 
Aca the mother if the time of his coming should be in summer, 
and to Jil the son if the time of his coming be in winter, for the 
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Mist-dwellers do not love strangers. But there is a prophecy 
among my people which tells, when many generations have 
gone by, that Aca the mother, and Jal the son, shall return to 
the land which once they ruled, clothed in the flesh of men. 
And the shape of Aca shall be such a shape as yours, Shep- 
herdess, and the shape of Jal shall be as is the shape of this 
black dog of a dwarf, whom when first I saw him in my folly 
I deemed immortal and divine. ‘Then the mother and the son 
shall rule in the land, and its kimgs shall cease from kingship, 
and the priests of the Snake shall be their servants, and with 
them shall come peace and prosperity that do not pass away. 

‘Shepherdess, you know the tongue of the People of the 
Mist, for when you were little I taught it to you, because to 
me it is the most beautiful of tongues. You know the song 
also, the holy Song of Re-arising, that shall be on the lips of 
Aca when she comes again, and which I, being the daughter of 
the high-priest, learned, with many another secret, before I was 
doomed to be a bride to the Snake and fled, fearing my doom. 
Now come apart with me, Shepherdess, and you, Black One, 
come also, that I may teach you your lesson of what you shall 
do when we meet the squadrons of the People of the Mist.’ 

Juanna rose to obey her, followed by Otter, grumbling, for 
he hated the old woman as much as she hated him, and, 
moreover, he did not take kindly to this notion of masquerading 
as a god, or, indeed, to the prospect of a lengthened sojourn 
amongst his adoring, but from all accounts somewhat trucu- 
lent, worshippers. Before they went, however, Leonard spoke. 

‘I have heard you, Soa,’ he said, ‘and I do not like your 
words, for they show me that your heart is fierce and evil. 
Yes, though you love the Shepherdess, your heart is evil. Now 
hear me. Should you dare to play us false, whatever may 
befall us, be sure of this, that moment you die. Go!’ 

‘Spare your threats, Deliverer,’ answered Soa haughtily. 
‘I shall not betray you, because to do so would be to betray 
the Shepherdess. But are you then a fool that you think I 
should fear death at your hands, who to-morrow with a word 
could give you all to torment? Pray, Deliverer, that the 
hour may not be near when you shall rejoice to die by the 
bullet with which you threaten me, so that you may escape 
worse things.’ And she turned and went. 

‘T am not nervous,’ said Leonard to Francisco, ‘ but that 
she-devil frightens me. Ifit were not for Juanna, she would 
cause us to be murdered on the first possible opportunity, and 
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if only she can secure her safety, I believe that she will do it 
yet.’ 

‘And I believe that she is a witch, Outram,’ answered the 
priest with fervour, ‘a servant of the Evil One, such as are 
written of in the Scriptures. Last night I saw her praying to 
hier gods; she did not know that I was near, for the place was 
lonely, but I saw her and I never wish to see anything so 
horrible again. I will tell you why she hates us all so much, 
Outram. She is jealous, because the Senora—does not hate 
us. That woman's heart is wicked, wickedness was born in 
her, yet, as none are altogether evil, she has one virtue, her 
love of the Seiora. She is husbandless and cluldless, for 
even amony the black people, as I have learnt from the Settle- 
ment men, all have feared her and shrunk from her notwith- 
standing her good looks. Therefore, everything that is best 
in her has gone to nourish this love for the woman whom 
she nursed from a babe. It was because of her fierceness 
that the Senor Rodd, who is dead, chose her for his 
daughter’s nurse, when he found that her heart was hungry 
with love for the child, for he knew that she would die before 
she suffered harm to come to her.’ 

‘He showed a good judgment there,’ said Leonard. ‘ Had 
it not been for Soa, Juanna would have been a slave-girl now, 
or dead.’ | 

‘That is so, Outram, but whether we showed good judg- 
ment in trusting our lives to her tender mercies is quite 
another matter. ‘Say, friend, do you think it well to go on 
with this business ? ’ 

‘Oh, confound it all!’ said Leonard with irritation, ‘ how 
can we turn back now ? Just think of the journey and how 
foolish we should look. Besides, we have none of us got any- 
thing to live upon; it took most of the gold that I had to 
bribe Peter and his men to accompany us. I dare say that 
we shall all be killed, that seems very probable, but for my 
part I really shan’t be sorry. I am tired of life, Fran- 
cisco; it ig nothing but a struggle and a wretchedness, and 
I begin to feel that peace is all I can hope to win. I have 
done my best here according to my lhghts, so I don’t know 
why I should be afraid of the future, especially as it has been 
taken out of me pretty well in the present, though of course 
I am afraid for all that, every man is. The only thing that 
troubles me is a doubt whether we oucht to take Juanna into 
such a place, But really I do not know but what it would be 
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as dangerous to go back as to proceed: those gentlemen with 
the poisoned arrows may have recovered from their fear of 
firearms by now.’ 

‘I*wish we had nothing worse than the Hereafter to 
fear,’ said Francisco with a sigh. ‘It is the journey thither 
that is so terrible. As for our expedition, having undertaken 
it, | think on the whole that we had better persevere, espe- 
cially as the Sefora wishes it, and she is very hard to turn. 
After all our hves are in the hands cf the Almighty, and 
therefore we shall be just as safe, or unsafe, among the People 
of the Mist as in a European city. Those of us who are 
destined to live will live, and those whose hour is at hand 
must die. And now good night, for I am going to sleep.’ 

Next morning, shortly after dawn, Leonard was awakened 
by a hubbub among the natives, and creeping out of his 
blankets, he found that some of them, who had been to the 
river to draw water, had captured two bushmen belonging to 
a nomadic tribe that lived by spearing fish. These wretched 
creatures, who notwithstanding the cold only wore a piece of 
bark tied round their shoulders, were screaming with fright, 
and it was not until they had been pacified by gifts of beads 
and empty brass cartridge-cases that anything could be got 
out of them. 

When confidence had at length been restored, Otter 
questioned them closely as to the country that lay beyond 
the wall of rock and the people who dwelt in it, through one 
of the Settlement men, who spoke a language sufficiently 
like their own to make himself understood. They replied 
that they had never been in that country themselves, because 
they dared not go there, but they had heard of it from others. 

The land was very cold and foggy, they said, so foggy that 
sometimes people could not see each other for whole days, 
and in it dwelt a race of great men covered with hair, who 
sacrificed strangers to a snake which they worshipped, and 
married all their fairest maidens to a god. That was all 
they knew of the country and of the great men, for few who 
visited there ever returned to tell tidings. It was certainly 
a haunted land. 

Finding that there was no more to be learnt from the 
bushmen, Leonard suffered them to depart, which they did 
at considerable speed, and ordered the Settlement men to make 
ready tomarch. But now a fresh difficulty arose. The inter- 
preter had repeated all the bushmen’s story to his com- 
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panions, among whom, it is needless to say, it produeed 
no small effect. Therefore when the bearers received their 
orders, instead of striking the little tent in which Juanna slept, 
and preparing their loads as usual, after a brief consultation 
they advanced upon Leonard in a body. 

‘What is it, Peter?’ he asked of the headman. 

‘This, Deliverer: we have travelled with you and the 
Shepherdess for three full moons, enduring mueh hardship 
and passing many dangers. Now we learn that there lies 
before us a land of cold and darkness, inhabited by devils who 
worship a devil. Deliverer, we have been good servants to 
you, and we are not cowards, as you know, but it is true that 
we fear to enter this land.’ 

‘What do you wish to do then, Peter ?’ asked Leonard. 

‘We wish to return whence we came, Deliverer. Already 
we have nearly earned the money that you gave to us before 
we started, and we will take no more pay if we must win 
it by crossing yonder wall.’ 

‘The way back is far, Peter,’ answered Leonard, ‘and you 
knowits perils. How many, think you, will reach their homes 
alive if Iam not there to guide them? For know, Peter, I 
will not turn baek now. Desert me, if you wish, all of you, 
and still I will enter this country alone, or with Otter only. 
Alone we took the slave eamp and alone we will visit the 
People of the Mist.’ 

‘Your words are true, Deliverer,’ said Peter, ‘the home- 
ward way is far and its perils are many; mayhap but very 
few of us will live to see their huts again, for this is an ill-fated 
journey. Butif we pass yonder,’ and he pointed to the wall 
of rock, ‘ then we shall all of us certainly die, and be offered 
to a devil by devils.’ 

Leonard pulled his beard thoughtfully and said : ‘It seems 
there is nothing else to say, Peter, except good-bye.’ 

The headman saluted and was turning away with an 
abashed eountenanee when Juanna stopped him. ‘Together 
with Otter and the others she had been listening to the col- 
loquy in silence, and now spoke for the first time. 

‘Peter,’ she said gently, ‘when you and your companions 
were in the hands of the Yellow Devil and about to be sold as 
slaves, who was it that rescued you ?’ 

‘The Deliverer, Shepherdess.’ 

‘Yes. And now do my ears betray me, or doI hear you 
say that you and your brethreu, who with many another 
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were saved from shame and toil by the Deliverer, are about 
to leave him in his hour of danger ?’ 

‘You have heard aright, Shepherdess,’ the man answered 
sadly. 

‘It is well, Peter. Go, children of Mavoom, my father, 
who can desert me in my need. For learn, Peter, that where 
you fear to tread, there I, a white woman, will pass alone 
with the Deliverer. Go, children of my father, and may peace 

o with you. Yet, as you know, I, who foretold the doom of 
the Yellow Devil, am a true prophetess, and I tell you this, 
that but a very few of you shall live to see your kraal again, 
and you will not be of their number, Peter. As for those who 
come home safely, their names shall be a mockery, the little 
children shall call them coward, and traitor and jackal, and one 
by one they shall eat out their hearts and die, because they 
deserted him who saved them from the slave-ship and the 
scourge. Farewell, children of my father : may peace go with 
you, and may his ghost not come to haunt you on your path,’ 
and with one indignant glance she turned scornfully away. 

‘Brethren,’ said Peter after a moment’s pause, ‘is it to be 
borne that the Shepherdess should mock us thus and tie such 
ropes of shame about our necks? ’ 

‘No,’ they answered, ‘ we cannot bear it.’ 

Then for a while they consulted together again, and pre- 
sently Peter stood forward and said: ‘ Deliverer, we will ac- 
company you and the Shepherdess into the country of devils, 
nor need you fear that we shall desert or betray you. We 
know well that we go to our death, every one of us; still it is 
better to die than to live bearing the burden of such bitter 
words as hide within the Shepherdess’s lips.’ 

‘Very well,’ answered Leonard. ‘Get your loads and let 
us start.’ 

‘Ay! Itis well indeed,’ put in Otter with a snort of in- 
dignation. ‘I tell you this, Peter, that before you left this 
place the words of the Shepherdess had come true for you 
and one or two others, for I should have fought you till I was 
killed, and though I[ have little wisdom yet I know how to fight.’ 

Leonard smiled ai the dwarf’s rage, but his heart was heavy 
within him. He knew that these men had reason on their side, 
and he feared greatly lest their evil forebodings should come 
true and the lives of all of them pay forfeit for his rashness. 

But it was too late to turn back now: things must befall 
as they were fated. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


An hour later the party began the ascent of the wall of rock, 
which proved to be an even more difficult business than they had 
anticipated. There was no path, for those who lived beyond 
this natural barrier never came down it, and few of the dwellers 
in the plains had ever ventured to go up. It was possible, for 
Soa herself had descended here in bygone years, and this was 
all that could be said for it. 

In default of a better road they followed the course of the 
river, which thundered down the face of the precipice in four 
great waterfalls, connected by as many sullen pools, whose 
cavities had been hollowed ont in the course of centuries from 
the rock. The second of these ledges proved so insurmountable 
that at one time Leonard thought that they would be obliged to 
abandon their attempt, and follow the foot of the cliff till they 
found some easier route. But at last Otter, who could climb 
like a cat, succeeded in passing the most dangerous part at 
the risk of his life, bearing a rope with him by means of which 
the rest of the party and the loads of goods were hauled up 
one by one. It was evening before the height was scaled, 
and they proceeded to encamp upon its sumnnt, making a 
scanty meal of some meat which they had bronght with 
them. 

That night they passed in great discomfort, for it was mid- 
winter and here the climate proved to be very cold. Bitter winds 
swept across the vast plain before them and searched them 
through, all the clothing and blankets they had searcely 
sufficing to keep them warm; indeed, the Settlement men and 
Francisco, who. had been bred in a southern clime, suffered 
severely. Nor were matters improved when, on the breaking 
of the hght, they wole from a troubled sleep to find the plain 
hidden in a dense mist. However, they rose, made a fire with 
reeds and dead wood which they gathered on the banks of the 
river, and ate, waiting for the fog to vanish. 

But it did not vanish, so about nine o’clock they continued 
their journey under Soa’s guidance, following the east bank of 
the river northwards. The ground proved easy to travel over, 
for, with the exception of isolated water-worn boulders of 
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granite, the plain was perfectly smooth and covered with turf 
as fine as any that grows in northern lands. 

All that day they marched on, wandering like ghosts 
through the mist, and guided in their path by the murmuring 
sound of the river. They met no man, but once or twice great 
herds of hairy creatures thundered past them. Leonard fired 
into one of these herds with an express rifle, for they wanted 
meat, and a prodigious snorting and bellowing told him that 
his shot had taken effect. Running to the spot whence the 
sounds came, he found a huge white bull kicking in its death 
struggle. The animal was covered with long white hair like 
that of the British breed of wild cattle, and measured at least 
seventeen hands in height. Round it stood others snorting 
with fear and wonder, that, when they saw Leonard, put down 
their heads threateningly, tearing up the turf with their great 
horns. He shouted aloud and fired another shot, whereon 
they turned and disappeared into the mist. 

This happened towards nightfall, so they determined to 
camp upon the spot; but while they were engaged in skinning 
the bull an incident occurred that did not tend to raise their 
spirits. At sunset the sky cleared a little—at least the sinking 
sun showed red through the mist as 1¢ does in a London fog of 
the third density. Against this red ball of the sun, and some 
dozen yards away, suddenly there appeared the gigantic figure 
of a man, for, unless the fog deceived them, he must have been 
between six and seven feet high and broad in proportion. Of his 
face they could see nothing, but he was cladin goat-skins, and 
armed with a great spear and a bow slung upon his back. 

Juanna was the first to see and point him out to Leonard 
with a start of fear, as he stood watching them in solemn 
silence. Obeying the impulse of the moment, Leonard stepped 
forward towards the vision holding his rifle ready, but before 
he reached the spot where it had stood the figure vanished. 

Then he walked back again to Juanna. ‘I think we have 
heard so much of giants that we begin to believe we see them,’ 
he said laughing. 

As he spoke something clove the air between them and 
stuck in the earth beyond. They went toit. It was a large 
arrow having a barbed point and flighted with red feathers. 

‘This is a very tangible fancy at any rate,’ Juanna answered, 
drawing the shaft out of the ground. ‘ We have had a narrow 
escape.’ 

ieonard did not speak, but raising his rifle he ae at 
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a venture in the direction whence the arrow had sped. 
Then he ran to put their little band in a position of defence, 
Juanna following him. But, as it chanced, he inight have 
spared himself the trouble, for nothing further happened; 
indeed, the net outward and visible result of this mysterious 
apparition was that they spent a miserable night, waiting in 
the fog and wet—for it had come on to rain, or rather to drizzle 
—for an enemy who, to their intense relief, never appeared. 

But the inward and spiritual consequences were much 
greater, for now they knew that Soa spoke truth and that the 
legend of the bushmen as to ‘ great men covered with hair’ 
was no mere savage invention. 

At length the morning came. It was damp and wretched, 
and they were all half starved with cold and oppressed by fears. 
Indeed some of the Settlement men were so terrified that they 
openly lamented having suffered their sense of shame and 
loyalty to overcome their determination to retreat. Now they 
could not do so, for the malcontents among them did not dare 
to retrace their steps alone; moreover, Leonard spoke plainly 
on the matter, telling them that he would drive away the first 
man who attempted any insubordination. 

Soaked through, shivering, and miserable, they pursued 
their march across the unknown plain, Soa, who seemed to 
grow hourly grimmer now that she was in her own country, 
stalking ahead of them as guide. It was warmer walking than 
sitting still, and in one respect their lot was bettered, for a little 
wind stirring the mist from time to time revealed gleams of 
the watery sun. All that day they journeyed on, seeing no 
more of the man who had shot the arrow, or his fellows, till 
at length darkness drew near again. 

Then they halted, and Leonard and Otter walked to and 
fro searching for a suitable place to make the camp and 
pitch their solitary tent. Presently Otter shouted aloud. 
Leonard ran towards him, and found him staring into the 
mist at something that loomed largely about a hundred yards 
away. 

‘Look, Baas,’ he said, ‘ there is a house, a house of stone 
with grass growing on the roof.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Leonard, ‘ it must be some more boulders. 
However, we can soon find out.’ 

They crept cautiously towards the object, that, as soon 
became evident, was a house or a very good apology for one, 
built of huge undressed boulders, bedded in turf by way of 
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mortar, and roofed with the trunks of small trees and a thick 
thatch of sods whereon the grass grew green. This building 
may have measured forty feet in length by twenty in depth, 
and seventeen from the ground-line to the wall-plate. Also 
it had a doorway of remarkable height and two window-places, 
but all these openings were unclosed, except by curtains of 
hide which hung before them. Leonard called Soa and asked 
her what the place was. 

‘Doubtless the house of a herdsman,’ she answered, ‘ who 
is set here to watch the cattle of the king, or of the priests. 
It may chance that this is the dwelling of that man who shot 
the arrow yesterday.’ 

Having assured themselves that here was a human habita- 
tion, it remained to be ascertained whether it was tenanted. 
After waiting awhile to see if anyone passed in or out, 
Otter undertook this task. Going down on to his hands and 
knees he crept up to the wall, then along it to the doorway, 
and after listening there awhile he lifted a corner of the hide 
curtain and peeped into the interior. Presently he rose, 
saylng : 

‘All right, Baas, the place is empty.’ 

Then they both entered and examined the dwelling with 
curiosity. It was rude enough. The walls were unplastered, 
and the damp streamed down them ; the floor was of trodden 
mud, and a hole in the roof served as a chimney; but, by way 
of compensation, the internal space was divided into two 
apartments, one of them a living room, and the other a sleep- 
ing chamber. It was evident that the place had not been long 
deserted, for fire still smouldered on the hearth, round which 
stood various earthen cooking dishes, and in the sleeping-room 
was a rough bedstead of wood whereon lay wrappings made 
from the hides of cattle and goats. When they had seen 
everything there was to be seen, they hurried back to the 
others to report their discovery, and just then the rain set in 
more heavily than before. 

‘A house!’ said Juanna, ‘then for goodness sake let us 
get into it. We are all half dead with the cold and wet.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Leonard, ‘I think we had better take pos- 
session, though it may be a little awkward if the rightful 
owners come back.’ 

The best that can be said for the night which they spent 
in this stone shanty, undisturbed by any visit from its lawful 
tenant, is that it passed a shade more comfortably than it 
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would have done outside. They were dry, though the place 
was damp, and they had a fire. Still, until you are used to it, 
it is trying to sit in the company of a score of black people 
and of many thousand fleas, enveloped with a cloud of pungent 
smoke, according to the custom of our Norse ancestors. 

Soon Juanna gave up the attempt and retired to the great 
bed in the inner chamber, wondering much who had occupied 
it last. A herdsman, she judged, as Soa had suggested, for in 
a corner of the room stood an ox-goad hugely fashioned. But 
it was a bed, and she slept as soundly in it as its numerous 
insect occupants would allow. The others were not so fortu- 
nate: they had the insects indeed, but no bed. 

Again the morning came, wet, miserable, and misty, and 
through the mist and the rain they pursued their course, 
whither they knew not. All day they wandered on by the 
banks of the river till night fell and they camped, this time 
without shelter. Now they had reached the extreme of 
wretchedness, for they had little or no food left, and could not 
find fuel to make a fire. Leonard took Soa aside and ques- 
tioned her, for he saw clearly that a couple more days of this 
suffering would put an end to all of them. 

‘You say that these people of yours have a city, Soa ?’ 

‘They have a city, Deliverer,’ she answered, ‘ but whether 
they will allow you to enter it, except as a victim for the 
sacrifice, is another matter.’ 

‘None of us will enter it unless we find shelter soon,’ he 
answered. ‘ How far is the place away ?’ 

‘It should be a day’s journey, Deliverer. Were the mist 
gone you could see it now. The city is built at the foot of 
ereat mountains, there are none higher, but the fog hides 
everything. To-morrow, if it lifts, you will see that | speak 
truth.’ 

‘Are there any houses near where we can shelter?’ he 
asked again. 

‘ How can I tell?’ she answered. ‘Itis forty years since 
I passed this road, and here, where the land is barren, none 
dwell except the herdsmen. Perhaps there is a house at 
hand, or perhaps there is none for many miles. Who can 
say?’ 

Finding that Soa could give no further information, 
Leonard returned to the others, and they huddled themselves 
together for warmth on the wet ground as best they might, and 
sat out the hours in silence, not attempting to sleep. The 
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Settlement men were numb with cold, and Juanna also was 
overcome for the first time, though she tried hard to be cheer- 
ful. Franciseo and Leonard heaped their own blankets on her, 
pretending that they had found spare ones, but the wraps were 
wringing wet, and gave her little comfort. Soa alone did not 
appear to suffer, perhaps beeause it was her native elimate, 
and Otter kept his spirits, whieh neither heat, nor eold, nor 
hunger seemed to affeet. 

‘While my heart is warm I am warm,’ he said cheerfully, 
when Leonard asked him how he fared. As for Leonard him- 
self, lie sat silent listening to the moans of the Settlement men, 
and refleeting that twenty-four hours more of this misery would 
bring the troubles of most of them to an end. Without food 
or shelter it was very certain that few of those alive to-night 
would live to see a second dawn. 

At last the ight eame,and to their wonder and exceeding joy 
they found that the rain had ceased and the mist was melting. 

Once more they beheld the face of the sun, and rejoiced 
in its warmth as only those can rejoice who for days and 
nights have lived in semi-darkness, wet to the skin and frozen 
to the marrow. 

The worst of the mist was gone indeed, but it was not 
until they had breakfasted off a buek which Otter shot in the 
reeds by the river, that the lingering veils of vapour withdrew 
themselves from the more distant landseape. At last they 
lad vanished, and for the first time the wanderers saw the 
land through which they were travelling. They stood upon a 
vast plain that sloped upwards gradually till it ended at the 
foot of a mighty range of snow-capped mountains named, as 
they learned in after-days, the Bina Mountains. 

This range was shaped like a half-moon, or a bent bow, 
and the nearest point of the curve, formed by a soaring snowy 
peak, was exaetly opposite to them, and to all appearanee not 
more than five-and-twenty miles away. On either side of this 
peak the unbroken line of mountains receded with a vast and 
majestic sweep till the eye eould follow them no more. The 
plain about them was barren and everywhere strewn with 
granite bonlders, between whieh wandered herds of wild eattle, 
mixed with groups of antelopes; but the lower slopes of the 
mountains were clothed with dense juniper forests, and among 
them were clearings, presumably of eultivated land. Otter 
searched the seene with his eyes, that were as those of a hawk ; 
then said quietly : 
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‘Look yonder, Baas; the old hag has not lied to us.. There 
igs the city of the People of the Mist.’ 

Following the line of the dwarf’s outstretched hand, 
Leonard saw what had at first escaped him, that standing 
back in a wide bend at the foot of the great mountain in 
front of them were a multitude of houses, built of grey 
stone and roofed with green turf. Indeed, had not his atten- 
tion been called to it, the town might well have missed obser- 
vation until he was quite close to its walls, for the materials 
of which it was constructed resembled those of the boulders 
that lay around them in thousands, and the vivid green of its 
roofs gave it the appearance of a distant space of grassy land. 

‘Yes, there is the kraal of the Great People,’ said Otter 
again, ‘and itisa strong kraal. See, Baas, they know how 
to defend themselves. The mountain is behind them that 
none can climb, and all around their walls the mver runs, 
joining itself together again on the plain beyond. It would go 
ill with the “impi’’ which tried to take that kraal.’ 

For a while they all stood still and stared amazed. It 
seemed strange that they should have reached this fabled city ; 
and now that they were there, how would they be received 
within its walls? This was the question which each of them 
was asking of himself. There was but one way to find out— 
they must go and see; no retreat was now possible. Lyven the 
Settlement people felt this. ‘ Better to die at the hands of the 
Great Men,’ said one of them aloud, ‘than to perish miserably 
in the mist and cold.’ 

‘Be of good cheer,’ Leonard answered ; ‘ you are not yet 
dead. The sun shines once more. It is a happy omen.’ 

When they had rested and dried their clothes they marched 
on with a certain sense of relief. There before them was the 
goal they had travelled so far to win; soon they would know 
the worst that could befall, and anything was better than 
this long suspense. 

By midday they had covered about fifteen mules of 
ground, and could now see the city clearly. It was a great 
town, surrounded by a Cyclopean wall of boulders, about 
which the river ran on every side, forming a natural moat. 
The buildings within the wall seemed to be arranged in streets, 
and to be built on a plan similar to that of the house in which 
they had slept two nights before, the vast conglomeration 
of grass-covered roofs giving the city the appearance of a 
broken field of turf hillocks supported upon walls of stone. 
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For the rest the place was laid out upon a slope, and at 
its head, immediately beneath the sheer steeps of the moun- 
tain-side, stood two edifices very much larger in size than any 
of those below. One of these resembled the other houses in 
construction, and was surrounded bya separate enclosure ; but 
the second, which was placed on higher ground, so far as they 
could judge at that distance, was roofless, and had all the 
characteristics of a Roman amphitheatre. At the far end of 
this amphitheatre stood a huge mass of polished rock, bearing 
a grotesque resemblance to the figure of a man. 

‘What are those buildings, Soa?’ asked Leonard. 

‘The lower one is the house of the king, White Man, and 
that above is the Temple of Deep Waters, where the river 
rises from the bowels of the mountain.’ 

‘And what is the black stone beyond the temple ?’ 

‘That, White Man, is the statue of the god who sits there 
for ever, watching over the city of his people.’ 

‘He must be a great god,’ said Leonard, alluding to the 
size of the statue. 

‘He zs great,’ she answered, ‘and my heart is afraid at 
the sight of him.’ 

After resting for two hours they marched on again, and 
soon it became apparent that their movements were watched. 
The roadway which they were following—if a track beaten 
flat by the feet of men and eattle could be called a road— 
wound to and fro between boulders of rock, and here and 
there standing upon the boulders were men clad in goat-skins, 
each of them carrying a spear, a bow, anda horn. So soon 
as their party came within five or six hundred yards of one 
of these men, he would shoot an arrow in their direction, 
which, when picked up, proved to be barbed with iron, and 
flighted with red feathers like the first that they had seen. 
Then the sentry would blow his horn, either as a signal or in 
token of defiance, bound from the rock, and vanish. This 
did not look encouraging, but there was worse to come. Pre- 
sently, as they drew near to the city, they descried large bodies 
of armed men crossing the river that surrounded it in boats 
and on rafts, and mustering on the hither side. At length all 
of them were across, and the regiment, which appeared to 
number more than a thousand men, formed up in a hollow 
square and advanced upon them at the double. 

The crisis was at hand. 
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CHAPTER XxX 


THE COMING OF ACA 


LEonaRD turned and looked at his companions with some- 
thing like dismay written on his face. 

‘What is to be done now ?’ he said. 

‘We must wait for them until they come near,’ answered 
Juanna; ‘then Otter and I are to meet them alone, and I will 
sing the song which Soa has taught me. Do not be afraid, I 
haye learned my lesson, and, if things go right, they will think 
that we are their lost gods; or, at least, so Soa says.’ 

‘Yes, 2f things go night. But if they don’t ?’ 

‘Then good-bye,’ answered Juanna, with a shrug of 
her shoulders. ‘ At any rate, 1 must get ready for the experi- 
ment. Come, Soa, bring the bundle to those rocks over there 
-——quick! Stop a minute—I forgot, Mr. Outram, you must 
lend me that ruby. I bave to make use of it.’ 

Leonard handed over the ruby, reflecting that he would 
probably never see it again, since it seemed almost certain 
that one of the Great People would steal it. However, at the 
moment he was thinking of that which was far above rubies, 
namely, of what chance they bad of escaping with their lives. 

So soon as she had possession of the stone, Juanna ran to 
a little ring of boulders that were scattered on the plain about 
fifty paces from them, followed by Soa, who carried a bundle 
in her hand. 

Ten minutes passed, and Soa appeared from behind the 
shelter of the stones and beckoned to them. Advancing in 
obedience to her summons, they saw a curious sight. Stand- 
ing in the ring of rocks was Juanna, but Juanna transformed. 
he wore a white robe cut low upon the neck and shoulders ; 
indeed, it was the Arab dress in which she had escaped from 
the slave camp, that Soa had brought with them in prepara- 
tion for this moment of trial. Nor was this all; for Juanna 
had loosened her dark hair—which was of great length and 
unusual beauty—so that it hung about her almost to her 
knees, and upon her forehead, gleaming like a red eye, was 
set the great ruby, ingeniously fastened thereto by Soa 
in a band of linen pierced in its centre to the size of the 
stone. 

‘Behold the goddess and do homage,’ said Juanna with 
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mock solemnity, although Leonard could see that she was 
trembling with excitement. 

‘I do not quite understand what you are going to do, but 
you look the part well,’ he answered shortly. And, indeed, 
until that moment he had never known how beautiful she was. 

Juanna blushed a little at the evident admiration in his 
eyes; then, turning to the dwarf, she said : 

‘Now, Otter, you must make ready too. And remember 
what Soa told you. Whatever you see or hear, you are not 
to open your mouth. Walk side by side with me and do as L 
do, that is all.’ 

Otter grunted in assent, and proceeded to ‘make ready.’ 
The process was simple, consisting only in the shedding of 
his coat and trousers—an old pair of Leonard’s, very much 
cut down—which left him naked, except for a moocha that he 
wore beneath them‘in accordance with native custom. 

‘What does all this mean?’ asked the headman Peter, 
who, like his companions, was trembling with fear. 

‘Tt means,’ said Juanna, ‘ that Otter and 1 are personating 
the gods of this people, Peter. If they receive us as gods, 
ib is well; if not, we are doomed. Be careful, should we be 
so received, lest any of you betray the trick. Be wise and 
silent, I say, and do what we shall tell you from time to time, 
if you would live to look upon the sun.’ 

Peter fell back astonished, while Leonard and Francisco 
turned their attention to the approaching soldiers of the 
People of the Mist. 

They advanced slowly and in silence, but their measured 
tread shook the earth. At last they halted about a hundred 
and fifty yards away, presenting a truly terrifying spectacle 
to the little band among the rocks. So far as Leonard could 
see, there was not a man among them who stood less than 
six feet in height, and they were broad in proportion—hugely 
made. In appearance they were neither handsome nor 
repulsive, but solemn-looking, large-eyed, thick-haired — 
between black and yellow in hue—and weuring an expression 
of dreadful calm, like the calm of an archaic statue. For the 
rest they seemed to be well disciplined, each company being 
under the command of a captain, who, in addition to his 
arms, carried a trumpet fashioned from a wild bull’s horn. 

The regiment stood silent, gazing at the group of strangers, 
or, rather, at the boulders behind which they were concealed. 
In the centre of their hollow square was a knot of men, one 
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of them young, and huge even in comparison with his com- 
panions. This man Leonard took to be a chief or king. 
Behind were orderlies and counsellors, and before him three 
aged persons of stately appearance and a cruel cast of 
countenance. These men were naked to the waist and 
unarmed, except for a knife or hanger fixed at the girdle. 
On their broad breasts, covering more than half the skin- 
surface, the liead of a huge snake was tattooed in vivid blue. 
Kividently they were medicine-men or priests. 

While the adventurers watched and wondered, the king or 
chief issued an order to his attendants, who ran to the corners 
of the square and called it aloud. Then he raised his great 
spear, and every captain blew upon his horn, making a 
deafening sound. 

Now the enemy stood still for a while, staring towards the 
stones, and the three medicine-men drew near to the chief in 
the centre of the square and talked with him, as though 
debating what should be done. 

‘This is our chance,’ said Juanna excitedly. ‘If once 
they attack us it will be all over; a single volley of arrows 
would kill every one of us. Come, Otter.’ 

‘No, no!’ said Leonard. ‘Iam afraid of your venturing 
yourself among those savages. The danger is too great.’ 

‘Danger! Can the danger be more than itis here? In 
a minute we mayall be dead. Nonsense! I will go! I know 
what to do and have made up my mind to it. Do not fear 
for me. Remember that, if the worst comes to the worst, 
I have the means to protect myself. You are not afraid to 
come, are vou, Otter?’ 

‘No, Shepherdess,’ said the dwarf. ‘Here all roads are alike.’ 

Leonard thought awhile. Ditterly did he reproach him- 
self in that he had been the cause of leading his ward into 
such a position. But now there was no help for it—-she must 
go. And after all it could make no difference if she were killed 
or captured five minutes hence or half an hour later. But 
Francisco, who could not take such a philosophical view of 
the situation, implored her not to venture herself alone among 
those horrible savages. 

‘Go if you like, Juanna,’ said Leonard, not heeding the 
priest’s importunities. ‘If anything happens I will try to 
avenge you before I follow. Go, but forgive me.’ 

‘What have I to forgive?’ she said, looking at him with 
shinmg eyes. ‘Did you not once dare a greater danger for me?’ 
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‘Yes, go, Shepherdess,’ said Soa, who till now had been 
staring with all her eyes at the three aged men in the centre of 
the square ; ‘ there is Httle to fear, if this fool of a dwarf will 
but keep his tongue silent. I know my people, and I tell 
you that if you sing that song,and say the words which I have 
taught you, you and the black one here shall be proclaimed 
gous ot the land. But be swift, for the soldiers are about to 
shoot.’ 

As Soa spoke, Leonard saw that the conference in the 
square had come to an end. The messenvers were calling 
commands to the captains, which the captains repeated to the 
soldiers, and then followed a miglity rattling of quivers. 
Another instant and the light shone upon many hundreds of 
arrow-heads, every one of which was pointed towards them. 

Juanna saw also, and springing forward on to a rock, 
stood there for a moment in the full glare of the sun. Instantly 
a& murmur went up from the host; a great voice called a 
command ; the barbs of steel flickered hike innumerable stars, 
and sank downwards. 

Now Otter, naked except for his moocha, sprang on to the 
rock by Juanna’s side, and the murmur of the soldiers of the 
Great People grew into a hoarse roar of astonishment and 
dismay. Wonder had turned to fear, though why this multi- 
tude of warriors should fear a lovely white girl and a black 
dwarf was not apparent. 

For a moment the ill-assorted pair stood together on the 
rock; then Juanna leapt to the plain, Otter following her. 
For twenty yards or so she walked in silence, holding the 
dwarf by the hand; then suddenly she burst into singing 
wild and sweet. This was the refrain of the sacred song 
which she sang in the ancient language of the People of the 
Mist, the tongue that Soa had taught her as a child: 


I do but sleep. 

Have ye wept for me awhile ? 

Hush ! I did but sleep. 

I shall awake, my people ! 

I am not dead, nor can I ever die. 

See, L have but slept! 

See, I come again, made beautiful ! 

Have ye not seen me in the faces of the children ? 
Have ye not heard me in the voices of the children ? 
Look on me now, the sleeper arisen ; 

Look on me, who wandered, whose name is the Dawning! 
Why have ye mourned me, the sleeper awakened ? 
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Thus she sang, ever more sweetly and louder, till her 
voice rang through the still air like the song of a bird in 
winter. Hushed were the companies of the Great Men as she 
drew towards them with slow gliding steps—hushed with fear 
and wonder, as though her presence awoke a memory or ful- 
filled a promise. 

Now she was in front of their foremost rank, and, halting 
there, was silent for a moment. Then she changed her 
song. 

Will ye not greet me, children of my children ? 
Have ve forgotten the promise of the dead ? 

Shall I return to the dream-land whence I wander ? 
Will ye refuse me, the Mother of the Snake? 


The soldiers looked upon one another and murmured each 
to each. Now she saw that they understood her words and 
were terror-stricken bythem. For another moment there was 
silence, then suddenly the three priests or medicine-men, who 
had drawn near together, passed through the ranks and stood 
before her, accompanied by the warrior-chief. 

Then one of them, the most aged, a man who must have 
mumbered ninety years, spoke in the midst of an intense still- 
ness, To Jnanna’s joy, as they had understood her, so she 
understood him, for his language was the same that Soa 
taught her many years before, and in which, for the sake 
of practice, they had always conversed together for the last 
two months. 

‘Art thou woman, or spirit ?’ asked the ancient priest. 

‘Tam both woman and spirit,’ she answered. 

‘And he with thee, he whom we know of ’—went on the 
priest, pointing tremblingly to Otter—‘is he god or man?’ 

‘He is both god and man,’ she answered. 

‘And those yonder; who are they?’ 

‘They are our ministers and servants, white for the white, 
and black for the black, the companions of our wanderings, 
men and not spirits.’ 

The three priests consulted together, while the chief looked 
on Juanna’s beauty with wondering eyes. Then the oldest of 
them spoke again : 

‘Thou tellest us in our own tongue of things that have 
long been hidden, though perchance they are remembered. 
Either, O Beautiful, thou hast learned these things and liest 
to us, and then food are ye all for the Snake against whom 
thou dost blaspheme, or ye are gods indeed, and as gods ye 
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Bhall be worshipped. Tell us now thy name, and the name of 
yonder dwarf, of whom we know.’ 

‘I am named the Shepherdess of Heavenamong men. He 
is named Otier, Dweller in the Waters, among men. Once we 
had other names.’ 

‘Tell us the other names, O Shepherdess.’ 

‘Once in the far past I was named Brightness, I was named 
Dawn, I was named Daylight. Once in the far past he was 
named Silence, he was named Terror, he was named Darkness. 
Yet at the beginning we had other names. Perchance ye know 
them, Ministers of the Snake.’ 

‘Perchance we know them, O thou who art named 
Shepherdess of Heaven, O thou who wert named Brightness, 
and Dawn, and Daylight; O thou who art named Dweller 
in the Waters, and wert named Silence, and Terror, and Dark- 
ness! Perchance we know them, although they be known to 
few, and are never spoken, save in utter gloom and with 
hidden head. But do ye know them, those names of the 
beginning ? For if ye know them not, O Beautiful, then ye lie 
and ye blaspheme, and ye are food for the Snake.’ 

‘Seldom through all the years have those holy names been 
spoken save in utter darkness and with covered heads,’ Juanna 
answered boldly; ‘but now is the new hour, the hour of the 
coming, and now they shall be called aloud in the hght of day 
from open lips and with uplifted eyes. Hearken, Children of 
the Snake, these are the names by which we were known in 
the beginning: Aca is my name, the Mother of the Snake. 
Jdél is he named, who is the Snake. Say, do ye know us 
now ?’ 

As these words rang on her lips a groan of terror burst 
from every man who heard them. Then the aged priest cried 
aloud: ‘Down upon your faces, ye Children of the Snake ; 
Worship, all ye People of the Spear, Dwellers in the Mist! 
Aca, the Queen immortal, has come home again: Jal, the god, 
has put on the flesh of men. Olfan, lay down thy kingship, 
it is his: ye priests, throw wide the temples, they are theirs. 
Worship the Mother, do honour to the god!’ 

The multitude heard and prostrated themselves like a 
single man, every one of them crying in a shout of thunder : 

‘Aca, the Queen of life, has come; Jal, the doom-god, 
has put on flesh. Worship the Mother, do honour to the 

od!’ 

It was as though the army had suddenly been smitten with 
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death, and of the hundreds there, Juanna and Otter alone 
were left standing. There was one exception, however, and 
that was Olfan, the warrior chief, who remained upon his 
feet, not seeming to relish the eommand to abdicate his 
authority thus brusquely in favour of a dwarf, were he god or 
man. 

Otter, who was utterly bewildered, not comprehending a 
word of what had been said, and being unable to fathom the 
meaning of these strange antics, pointed at the chief with his 
spear by way of calling Juanna’s attention to the fact that 
he was still standing. But the great man interpreted the 
action otherwise; evidently he thought that the newly 
arrived god was invoking destruction on him. His pride 
yielded to his superstition, and he sank to his knees also. 

When the sound of the worshipping had passed awa 
Juanna spoke again, addressing the old priest. : 

‘Rise, my child,’ she said—he might well have been her 
creat-grandfather—‘ and rise all ye, soldiers of the Spear and 
servants of the Snake, and hear my words. Ye know me now, 
ye know me by the holy name, ye know me by the fashion of 
my face, and by the red stone that gleams upon my brow. In 
the beginning my blood fell yonder and was frozen into such 
gems as these, which to-day ye offer yearly to him who is my 
child, and slew me. Now the fate is accomplished and his reign 
is finished. J comewith him indeed, and he is stilla god, but 
he loves me as a son again, and bows the knee to me in service. 

‘Enough, ye know the ancient tale that is fulfilled this day. 
Now we pass on towards our city, there to sojourn with you 
awhile and to proclaim the law of the Ending, and we pass 
alone. There, in our city, let a place be made ready for us, 
a place apart, but nigh to the temple; and let food be brought 
to the place, that my servants may eat. At the gates of the 
city also let men be waiting to bear us to that dwelling. Let 
none spy upon us, lest an evil fate attend you all; and let none 
be disobedient, lest we pass from you back to the land of 
Death and Dreams. Perchance we shall not tarry here for 
long, perchance we come to bring a blessing and to depart 
again. Therefore hasten to do our bidding, and do itall. For 
this time farewell, my servants.’ 

Having spoken thus with much dignity, accompanied by 
Otter, whose hand she held as before, Juanna withdrew her- 
self, stepping backwards very slowly towards the circle of 
rocks, and singing as she went. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE FOLLY OF OTTER 


JUANNA and Otter gained the circle of rocks where the little 
band lay watching and wonder-struck ; that is, all except Soa, 
who sat apart brooding, her arms clasped upon her breast. 
Things had befallen as she expected, as they must befall indeed, 
provided that Juanna did not forget her lesson or show fear, 
and that the dwarf did nothing foolish. But Soa knew well 
that this was but the beginning of the struggle, and that, 
though it might be comparatively easy for Juanna and Otter 
to enter the city, and impose themselves upon its superstition- 
haunted people as the incarnations of their fabled gods, the 
maintenance of the imposture was a very different matter. 
Moreover, she knew, should they be discovered, that escape 
would be impossible, or at the best, that it must be most 
ditiicult. Therefore she sat apart and brooded, for, notwith- 
standing their present triumph, her heart foreboded evil. 

But with the others it was different: they had heard the 
singing, they had seen the regiment of great men prostrate 
themselves, and the sound of worshipping had come to their 
ears like thunder; but of the why and wherefore of it all they 
could only guess. 

‘What has happened?’ said Leonard eagerly; ‘ your 
initiation seems to have come off well.’ 

‘Bid the men fall back and I will tell you,’ Juanna 
answered. 

Leonard did so, but instead of speaking she broke into 
hysterical laughter. Her nerves had been over-strained, and 
now they sought relief thus. 

‘You must all be very respeciful to Otter and myself,’ she 
said at length, ‘for we really are gods—don’t look shocked, 
Francisco, I begin to believe in it myself. We have only just 
found it out, but I assure you itis a fact; they accepted us 
fully, and that after not more than five minutes’ cross- 
examination. Listen!’ And she told them all that had 
passed. 

While she was speaking the regiment began to move, no 
longer in a square, but in a formation of companies. Com- 
pany by company it rushed past them, shaking the earth 
with its footsteps, and as each section went by it tossed 
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its spears into the air as a salute, crying: ‘Glory to the 
Mother! glory to the Snake!’ and fled on towards the city. 
At length the story was done and the regiment was 


ne. 

‘Well,’ said Leonard, ‘so farso good. Juanna, you are the 
bravest and the cleverest girl in the whole world. Most young 
women would have forgotten everything and gone into hysterics 
at the critical point.’ 

‘Tl kept them till afterwards,’ she answered demurely. 
‘And as for being brave and clever, I only repeated what Soa 
taught me like a parrot; you see I knew that I should be 
killed if I made any mistake, and such knowledge sharpens 
the memory. All I have to say is, if the Snake they talk so 
much about is anything like those which are tattooed upon 
the old priests’ breasts, [ have no wish to make a nearer ac- 
quaintance with it. I hatesnakes. There, don’t say any more’ 
—for both Leonard and Francisco were breaking out into fresh 
protestations of gratitude and admiration; ‘if you want to 
thank anybody, thank Soa!’ 

‘And so I do,’ said Leonard heartily, for his spirits had 
risen in a most wonderful manner. ‘Soa, you have told us 
the truth, and you have managed well and I thank you.’ 

‘Did you then take me for a liar?’ the woman answered, 
fixing her gloomy eyes upon Leonard’s face. ‘I told you the 
truth, Deliverer, when I said that my people would accept the 
Shepherdess and this black dog of yours as their gods. But 
did I not tell you also that the death of the rest of us lies in 
the matter ? If not, I say sonow. You have not been named 
a god, Deliverer, nor has yonder Bald-pate ’—the natives called 
Francisco thus because of his tonsure—‘ and your black dog 
will betray you by his yapping. When you look down the 
jaws of the Snake, remember then that Soa told you truth, 
Deliverer. Perchance you shall find the red stones you seek 
hidden in his belly, White Man.’ 

‘Be silent,’ said Juanna indignantly, and Soa slunk back 
like a whipped hound. 

‘Confound the old woman!’ put in Leonard with a shiver. 
‘She is a black Jonah, and if I have to ¢o inside this snake I 
hope that it will be a case of ladies first, that is all.’ 

‘T am sure I don’t know what has happened to Soa,’ said 
Juanna. ‘Her native air has a very bad effect upon her 
temper.’ 

‘Well, the future must look after itself,’ answered Leonard, 
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‘snake or no snake. At present we must follow our luck. 
Otter, listen to me. Do you understand that you are a god, 
the god of this people ?’ 

‘The god, Baas? What is a god?’ 

‘Have I not told you, thickhead? You are not a man 
any more, you are a spirit. Once, so it seems, you ruled 
this people in the past, and now you will rule them again. 
You and the Shepherdess are both gods. She is your mother 
and you are her child.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, no doubt; but once I had another mother, a 
much uglier one.’ 

‘Otter, cease to talk folly, else when you are no more a 
god J will beat you. Now you are a god, and we are all your ser- 
vants, except the Shepherdess. When you speak to us you must 
speak roughly, lke a great chief to the lowest of his people, 
calling us dogs and slaves. If you name me “Baas”’ in 
public, I will beat you privately when you are no more a god. 
You will do best to speak little or not at all, so that none can 
take hold of your words, which are always foolish.’ 

‘If you say that I am a god, Baas, 16 is enough, for doubt- 
less you have met the gods and know their ways, though it is 
strange that none have told me this before. They must be an 
ugly people, the gods! But how will it be with the Settle- 
ment men when they hear that I am a great spint? They 
will say: “ Does a spirit wait upon a man and call him chief ? 
Does a spirit clean the guns and cook the food of a man ?’’ 
They will ask many such things, and the Great People will 
hear them. And will they think then that Lamagod? No, 
they will know me for a har, and will kill me and all of us.’ 

‘That is true,’ said Leonard. Then he summoned Peter 
and the Settlement men and addressed them. He told them 
that the plot had succeeded, and that Otter and the Shep- 
herdess were accepted as the gods of the People of the Mist. 
Because of this they were left alive and held in honour, who, 
but for it, would now be dead, riddled through with the arrows 
of the Great People. He explained to them for the second 
time that it was necessary to the safety of all that this delu- 
sion as to the divinity of Otter and the Shepherdess should be 
maintained, since, if the slightest suspicion of the fraud 
crossed the minds of the Great People, without doubt they 
would all be sacrificed as impostors. 

This was the tale that they must tell:—They should say 


that all of: them- were hunting game in a far COE: 
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himself, Soa, and Francisco, when one night they heard a 
singing, and by the hight of the moon they saw the Shepherdess 
and the dwarf Otter coming towards them. Then the Shep- 
herdess and Otter commanded them to be their servants and 
travel with them to a new land, and they obeyed them, white 
and black together, for they saw that they were not mortals. 
—-This was the tale that they must tell; moreover, they 
must act up to their words 1f they would continue to look 
upon the sun. 

When their first surprise was past, the Settlement men, 
who were quick-witted people, entered into the spirit of the 
plot readily enough; indeed, Peter caused them to repeat 
the story to him, so that he might be sure that they had its 
details by heart. 

Then they continued their march towards the city on the 
hill. The twowhite men went first, nextcame Juanna and Otter 
followed by Soa, and last of all walked the Settlement men. 
An hour’s journey brought them to the bank of the river, which, 
dividing above it, engirdled the town, to reunite near the 
roadway that they followed. Here canoes were ready to take 
them across to the island, or rather the peninsula, on which 
the city was built. On the other side of the river they 
found priests waiting in the great gateway with two litters 
that had been prepared for Juanna and Otter respectively. 
This, the further bank, was hned with some thousands of 
spectators, who, when the divine pair set their feet upon its 
shores, prostrated themselves, men, women, and children, and 
burst into a shout of welcome. 

Juanna and Otter took no heed. With such dignity as 
they could command, and in the dwarf’s case it was not much, 
they entered the litters, drew the lide curtains, and were 
borne forward swiftly. After them came Leonard, Francisco, 
and the others, while the population followed in silence. 

Now the sun was sinkiny, but enough of daylight was Icft 
to show how strange were the place and people among which 
they found themselves. The city, indeed, was rudely built of 
like materials and in similar fashion to the house in the plain 
that las been described already. But the streets were roughly 
paved; cach habitation stood apart from the other in its own 
garden, and the gates were of wood, fastened together with 
primitive iron bolts. There were drinking-shops, or rather 
booths, and a large market-place, which they crossed as they 
ascended the hill, and where, as they afterwards discovered, 
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this péople carried on their trade, if trade it could be called, 
for they had no money, and conducted all transactions like 
other savages, upon a principle of barter. 

As they went Leonard took note of these things, which, to 
his mind, showed clearly that the inhabitants of this city were 
the degenerate inheritors of some ancient and forgotten civili- 
sation. Their fortifications, stone-built houses, drinking-shops, 
and markets indicated this, just as their rude system of theo- 
logy, with its divinities of Light and Darkness, or of Death 
and Life, each springing from the other, engaged in an eternal 
struggle, and yet one, was probably the survival of some 
elaborate nature-myth of the early world. 

But nothing struck him so much as the appearance of the 
people. In size they were almost giants, a peculiarity which 
was shared by the women, some of whom measured six feet 
in height. In common with other uncivilised races most of 
these women wore little except a girdle and a goat-skin cloak 
that hung loosely upon their shoulders, displaying their mag- 
nificent proportions somewhat freely. They were much 
handsomer than the men, having splendid solemn eyes, very 
white teeth, and a remarkable dignity of gait. Their faces, 
however, wore the same sombre look as those of their hus- 
bands and brothers, and they did not chatter after the 
manner of their sex, but contented themselves with pointing 
out the peculiarities of the strangers in a few brief words to 
their children or to one another. 

After crossing the market-place the party came to a long 
and gentle ascent, which terminated at a wall surrounding 
the lower of the two great buildings that they had seen from 
the plain. Passing its gates they halted at the doors of the 
first of these edifices. Here priests stood with torches— 
at least, they judged them to be priests from the symbol of 
the snake’s head tattooed upon their naked breasts—ready 
to conduct them to their lodging, for now the night was 
elosmg in rapidly. Soon they found themselves within the 
walls of a great house, built in the usual way with rough 
boulders, but on three sides of a square, and enclosing a 
courtyard in which a fountain bubbled. The furniture of the 
house was rude but grotesquely carved, and in the courtyard 
stood a throne, sheltered by a roof of turf, and fashioned 
of black wood and ivory, with feet shaped like those of 
a human being. Indeed, as they afterwards discovered, 
this was the palace of the king, Olfan, who had been 
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summarily ejected by the priests to make room for the new- 
comers. 

Here in this strange dwelling the attendant priests as- 
signed them all quarters, the Settlement men in one wing, 
Leonard, Francisco, and Soa in the other, and Juanna and 
Otter in two separate apartments in the body of the building. 
This arrangement involved the separation of the party, but it 
was difficult to offer objections, so they were forced to acquiesce 
init. Presently women entered bearing food, boiled corn, milk 
in bowls, and roasted flesh in plenty, of which Leonard and 
Francisco ate with thankfulness. 

3efore they went to sleep Leonard looked into the court- 
yard, and was somewhat alarmed to find that guards were 
stationed at every door, while in front of those leading to the 
apartments of Juanna and Otter stood a body of priests with 
torches in their hands. He made an effort to pass through 
these guards in order to visit Juanna, but without a word 
they lifted their great spears and stopped him, and for that 
time he abandoned the attempt. 

‘Why do the priests stand before the door of the Shep- 
herdess, Soa?’ asked Leonard. 

‘They guard the place of the gods,’ she answered. ‘ Un- 
less the gods will it, none may enter there.’ 

‘Say, Soa,’ Leonard asked again, ‘are you not afraid of 
being here in your own land?’ 

‘IT am much afraid, Deliverer, for if I am found out then I 
die. Yet many years have gone by since I fled; few live who 
knew me, and, perchance, none remember me. Also now I do 
not wear my hair after the fashion of my people, and therefore 
I may escape, unless the priests discover me by their magic. 
And now I would sleep.’ 

On the following morning at dawn Leonard rose and, 
accompamed by Francisco, walked into the courtyard. This 
time the soldiers did not try to stop them, but the priests 
were still standing in front of Juanna’s door, looking like 
spectres in the grey mist. They went to them and signified 
by signs that they would worship the Queen, but were sternly 
refused admission in words which they could not understand, 
but that Soa, who was listening, afterwards translated to them. 

‘The Mother had come to her home,’ said the spokesman, 
‘and might be profaned no more by the eyes of the vulgar. 


The Snake also was in his home, and none should look upon 
him.’ 
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When arguments failed Leonard tried to force his way 
through, and was met by a huge spear pointed at his throat. 
How things would have ended it is difficult to say had not 
Juanna herself appeared at this juncture, standing between 
the curtains of the doorway. At the sight of her the priests 
and soldiers fell upon their faces, and Leonard had sufficient 
presence of mind to follow their example, dragging Francisco 
-down beside him. 

‘What is this tumylt?’ she asked the guards in their own 
tongue. 

‘I tell you what it is, Juanna,’ said Leonard, rubbing his 
head upon the ground and speaking in English. ‘If you do 
not come to an understanding with these scoundrels, you will 
soon be cut off from all communication with us, and what 
is more, we shall be cut off too in another way. Will you be 
so good as to issue an order that we are to be admitted when 
we like?’ 

Juanna turned towards the priest and spoke angrily : 

‘Who has dared to forbid my servants to come before me 
and worship me? My will is my own, and I only make it 
known. It is my will that these white men and yonder black 
woman pass in before me at their pleasure.’ 

‘Your will is our will, Mother,’ said the priests humbly. 

So they went in, and the curtains were closed behind them. 

‘I am so thankful to see you,’ said Juanna. ‘ You don’t 
know how dreadfully lonely it has been in this great room all 
night, and I am afraid of those solemn-eyed priests who stand 

round the doors. The women who brought me food last evening 
crawled about the place on all fours like dogs; it was horrible !’ 

‘I am sorry that you have been left alone,’ said Leonard, 
‘but you must try to make better arrangements. Soa might 
sleep with you, at any rate. Where is Otter? Let us pay 
him a visit; I want to see how that god is getting on.’ 

Juanna went to the door and addressed the priests, saying 
that she desired to be led before the Snake, and her servants 
with her. They demurred a little, then gave way, and all 
four of them were conducted, first into the courtyard, in 
which no human being was to be seen, and thence to an 
adjoining chamber, where a curious sight awaited them. In 
a huge chair set upon a dais sat Otter, looking furious and 
by no means at ease; while stretched upon the ground in 
front of him lay four priests, who muttered prayers un- 
ceasingly. 
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‘Welcome, Baas!’ he cried in rapture at the sight of 
Leonard. ‘ Welcome, Shepherdess! ’ 

‘You idiot!’ answered Leonard in Dutch, but speaking in 
the most humble voice, and sinking to his knees. ‘If you 
will not remember that you are a god, I will pay you out 
so soon as we are alone. Bid these fellows begone; the 
Shepherdess will translate for you.’ 

‘Go, dogs!’ said Otter, taking the hint; ‘go, and bring 
me food. I would speak with my servant, who is named Baas, 
and with my mother.’ 

‘These are the words of the Snake that he speaks in the 
holy tongue,’ said Juanna, and she translated them. 

The four priests rose, and, bowing to the earth, crept 
backwards from the room. So soon as they were gone, Otter 
leaped from his throne with an exclamation of rage that caused 
the others to burst out laughing. 

‘Laugh, Baas, laugh if you will!’ said the dwarf, ‘ for 
you have never been a god, and don’t know what it is. What 
think you, Baas ?—all night long I have sat upon that great 
stool, while those accursed dogs burnt stinking stuff beneath 
my nostrils and muttered nonsense. One hour more and I 
should have fallen on them and killed them, for I have had 
no meat, and hunger makes me mad.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Leonard, ‘I hear footsteps! On to your 
throne, Otter! Quick, Juanna! stand by his side; we will 
kneel !’ 

They had barely time to obey when the curtains were 
drawn, and a priest entered, holding a vessel of wood 
covered with a cloth. Slowly he crept towards the throne, 
with his head bent almost to his knees; then, straightening 
himself suddenly, he hfted up the wooden vessel and cried 
aloud : 

‘We bring you food, O Snake. Eat and be satisfied.’ 

Otter took the dish, and, lifting the cloth, gazed upon its 
contents hungrily, but with an ever-growing dissatisfaction. 

‘Son of a dog!’ he cried in his own tongue, ‘ is this food 
to set before a man?’ And he held the platter downwards, 
exposing its contents. 

They were simple, consisting of various sorts of vegetables 
and watercress—poor in quality, for the season was winter, 
and all of them uncooked. In the centre of this fodder— 
whether placed there in obedience to some religious tradition 
or by way of ornament, or perhaps to assist the digestive pro- 
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cess of the god, as a tenpenny nail is said to assist that of an 
ostrich—was a fine ruby stone; not so big, indeed, as that 
which Soa had given to Leonard, but still of considerable 
size and value. Leonard saw it with delight, but not so the 
dwarf, the selfish promptings of whose stomach caused him 
to forget that his master had journeyed far to seek such gems 
as this. In the fury of his disappointed appetite he stood up 
on the footstool of the throne, and, seizing the ruby, he 
hurled it at the priest, hitting him fair between the eyes. 

‘Am I an eel,’ he roared, ‘ that I should live on water- 
grass and red gravel ?’ 

Then the priest, terrified at the behaviour of this strange 
divinity, picked up the offending gem—to the presence of 
which he attributed his anger—and fled, never looking 
behind him. 

Juanna and Francisco were seized with uncontrollable 
laughter, while even Soa deigned to smile. But Leonard did 
not smile. 

‘Oh, you last descendant of generations of asses!’ he said 
bitterly. ‘You ass with four ears and a tenfold bray! What 
have you done? You have hurled the precious stone at 
the head of him who brought it, and now he will bring no 
more. Had it not been for you, doubtless with every meal such 
stones would have been offered to you, and though you grew 
thin we should all of us have become rich, and that without 
trouble, tricks, or violerice.’ 

‘Forgive me, Baas,’ lamented Otter, ‘but my rage took 
away my reason, and I forgot. See now what it is to bea 
god. Itis to be fed upon stuff such as would gripe an ox. 
Oh, Baas, I would that these wild men had made you a god and 
left me your servant!’ And again he gazed with disgust 
upon tle watercress and rows of leathery vegetables resem- 
bling turnips. 

‘You had better eat them, Otter,’ said Juanna, who was 
still choking with laughter. ‘If you don’t you may get 
nothing more for days. Evidently you are supposed to have 
a small appetite.’ 

Then, driven to it by his ravening hunger, the wretched 
Otter fell upon the turnips and munched them sullenly, 
Leonard rating him all the while for his unequalled stupidity. 

Scarcely had he finished his meal when there was a stir 
without, and once again priests entered, headed on this occa- 
sion by that same aged man who had acted as spokesman 
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when Juanna declared herself on the previous day, and who, 
as they had discovered, was named Nam. In fact he had 
many other and much longer names, but as this was the 
shortest and most convenient of them, they adopted it. 

It chanced that Leonard was standing by Soa, and when 
this priest entered, whom she now saw face to face for the 
first time, he noticed that she started, trembled, and then 
drew back into the shadow of the tlirone. 

‘Some friend of the old lady’s youth,’ thought Leonard 
to himself. ‘ I hope he won't recognise her, tliat is all.’ 

Nam bent himself in adoration before the gods, then 
began an address, the substance of which Juanna translated 
from time to time. JDitterly did he grieve, he said, that such 
an insult had been oftered to the Snake as the presenting to 
him among his food of the red stone, known as the blood of 
Aca. That man who had done this folly was doomed to die, 
if, indeed, he were not already dead. Well could they under- 
stand that, the Mother and Snake having become reconciled, 
the proffering to Jal of that which reminded him of the sin of 
long ago was a wickedness that might bring a curse upon the 
land. et the Snake be appeased. Command had been 
given that all such stoues should be hidden in a secret place 
by him who had wrought the crime, and, as he had said, if 
the man returned alive from that place he should be slain. 
But he would not return alive, for to go thither was death, as 
it should be death henceforth even to mention that stone, of 
which but one should now be seen in the land, that which 
the Mother wore in memory of the past. 

‘O Otter, my fnend,’ murmured Leonard to himself, ‘ if 
I don’t make you pay for this, my name is not Outram ! ’ 

But enough of the stones, went on Nam; he had come 
upon a more important matter. That might an assembly of all 
the tribe would be held in the great temple an hour before 
moonrise, that the Mother and the Snake might take up their 
royalty in the presence of the people. Thither they would 
come to lead them and their servants at the appointed time. 
Was this pleasing to the gods ? 

Juanna bent her head in assent, and the priest turned to 
go with many obeisances; but before he went he spoke again, 
asking if all things were as the gods desired. 

‘Not altogether, my servant,’ answered Juanna. ‘It is 
our will that these, our other servants, should have free 
access to us at all times and without question. Also, it is our 
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will that their food should be brought to them with our 
food. Moreover, it is the desire of the Snake that no more 
grass should be given to him to eat; for now, in these latter 
days, having put on the flesh of men, he needs that which 
will support the flesh. One thing more, my servant; the 
- Snake forgives the affront that was offered him, and I com- 
mand that some of the greatest of the holy stones should be 
brought to me, that I may look on the blood which I shed so 
long ago.’ 

‘Alas! 16 may not be, Mother,’ answered the priest in 
tones of sorrow. ‘All the stones, both red and blue, have 
been placed in bags of hide and cast into that place whence 
they can be brought no more, together with him who offended. 
Nor can others be gathered at this season of the year, seeing 
that deep snow covers the place where they he buried. In 
the summer, when the sun has melted the snow, more can be 
found, if your eyes still desire the sight of them.’ 

Juanna made no reply, and the priest went. 

‘Here is a pretty business,’ said Leonard. ‘ That idiot 
Otter has upseteverything. We might have become millionaires 
for the asking, and now we must wait for months before we 
so much as get sight of a ruby or a sapphire.’ 

Nobody answered. Indeed, the whole party were plunged 
into consternation at the fatal effects of this accident. As for 
Otter himself, when he understood fully what he had done, 
he almost wept for grief. 

‘Who could have known, Baas?’ he groaned. ‘It was 
the sight of the green food that bewitched me, who have 
always hated the taste of grass. And now my folly has 
undone all, and it seems that I must be a god for many 
months, if, indeed, they do not find me out.’ 

‘Never mind, Otter,’ said Leonard, moved to pity by the 
dwarf’s genuine grief. ‘You have lost the stones and you 
will have to find them again somehow. By the way, Soa, 
why did you start so when the old priest came in ?’ 

‘Because he is my father, Delverer,’ she answered. 

Leonard whistled ; here was a new complication. What 
if Nam should recognise her ? 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE TEMPLE OF JAL 


In considerable agitation of mind Leonard bid good-bye to 
Juanna, promising to return soon, and went to visit the Settle- 
ment nien, whom he had not seen since the previous evening. 

He found them in good case enough, so far as their matenal 
comfort was concerned, for they were well supphed with food 
and warmly lodged. So much could not be said, however, of 
their mental state, for they were terrified by the multitude of 
solemn priests and warriors who watched them as cats watch 
nice. Crouching round hin dejectedly they implored Leonard 
not to leave them, saying that they expected to be murdered 
every minute. He pacified them as well as he could and left 
them with the assurance that he would return presently, 
having first reminded them that the lives of all depended 
upon the maintenance of the delusion us to the divimity of 
Otter and the Shepherdess. 

The remainder of that day passed heavily enough. After 
the first excitement of their strange position had gone by 
a reaction set 1n, and everybody was much depressed. As 
the hours drew on, the mist, which had lifted a little about 
ten o'clock, closed in very densely, throwing the ill-hghted 
chamber where they sat into a deep gloom. In such an 
atmosphere conversation languished ; indeed, at times it died 
away altogether, and the only sound to be heard was that of 
the monotonous voices of the priests without the curtains, as 
they muttered prayers unceasingly. At length Leonard could 
bear it no longer, but rose, declaring that he was going out to 
see whatever mizht be seen. Juanna tried faintly to dissuade 
him, and Otter wished to come too, which was impossible. 
The end of it was that he went alone. 

First he revisited the Settlement men and tried to cheer 
them, and sadly did they need cheering. Then he passed to 
the great gates of the palace yard and looked through them. 
The mist had lifted a little, and about a hundred paces away 
he could perceive the doors of the temple, on either side of 
which rose Cyclopean walls fifty feet or morein height. It was 
obvious that here preparations for some ceremony were in 
progress, and on a large scale, for immense crowds of people 
were gathered about the doors, through which bodies of priests 
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and armed men passed continually. More he could not learn, 
for the gates of the palace yard were barred and guarded, and 
the soldiers would not let him through. He stood by them 
watching till sunset, then returning to the others he told them 
what he had seen. 

Another hour passed, and suddenly the curtains were drawn 
aside and a body of priests entered, twelve in number, bearing 
large candles of fat in their hands, and headed by their chief, 
Nam. Prostrating themselves before Juanna and Otter they 
remained plunged in silence. 

‘Speak on,’ said Juanna at length. 

‘We come, O Mother, and O Snake,’ said the priest Nam, 
So lead you to the temple that the people may look upon their 
gods.’ 

‘Tt is well; lead on,’ Juanna answered. 

‘First you must be robed, Mother,’ said Nam, ‘for with- 
out the temple none may look upon your divinity, save your 
priests alone.’ 

Rising as he spoke, he produced a black dress from 
a grass bag, which was carried by an attendant. This dress 
was very curious. It fastened in front with buttons of 
horn, and either was, or seemed to be, woven in a single piece 
from the softest hair of black-fleeced goats. Moreover, it had 
sleeves just long enough to leave the hands of the wearer 
visible, and beneath its peaked cap was a sort of mask with 
three slits, two for the eyes and one for the mouth. 

Juanna retired to put on this hideous garment over her 
white robe, and reappeared presently, looking like the black 
ghost of a medieval monk. Then the priests gave her two 
flowers, a red lily and a white, to be held in either hand, and 
it appeared that her equipment was complete. Next they came 
to Otter and bound a scarlet fringe of hair about his forehead 
in such fashion that the fringe hid his eyes, at the same time 
placing in his hand a sceptre of ivory, apparently of very ancient 
workmanship, and fashioned in the shape of a snake stand- 
ing on its tail. 

‘ All is prepared,’ said Nam. 

‘Lead on,’ answered Juannaagain. ‘ But let our servants 
come with us, both those here and_ those without, save the 
woman only, who stays to make ready for our return.’ . 

Juanna spoke thus because Soa had announced her wish 
to be left behind when they went to the temple. Juanna had 
consulted Leonard on the subject, who gave it as his opinion 
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that Soa had good reasons of her own for making this request. 
Also he pointed out that in case of disturbance she could 
scarcely help them, and might poysibly prove an encumbrance. 

‘They wait,’ answered Nam; ‘all is prepared for them 
also:’ and as he spoke a sardonic smile flickered on his 
withered countenance that made Leonard feel very uneomfort- 
able. What was prepared, he wondered ? 

They passed through the curtaims into the courtyard, where 
soldiers, clad in goat-skin cloaks, waited with two litters. Here 
also were the Settlement men, armed, but in an extremity of 
fear, for they were guarded by about fifty of the Great People, 
also armed. 

Juanna and Otter entered the litters, behind which Leonard 
formed up his little band, going in front of it himself with 
Francisco, beth of them having rifles in their hands and 
revolvers at their girdles, of which no attempt was made to 
deprive them, for none knew their use. 

Then they started, surrounded by the bare-breasted priests, 
who chanted and waved torches as they walked, and preceded 
and followed by the grim files of tall soldiers, on whose 
spears the toreh-light flashed ominously. As they came the 
gates of the palace yard were opened. They passed them and 
across the space beyond until they reached the doors ot the 
temple, which were thrown wide before them. 

Here Otter and Juanna descended from the litters, and all 
the torehes were extinguished, leaving them in darkness. 

Leonard felt his hand seized and was led along, he knew not 
where, for the misty gloom was intense. He eould scarcely see 
the face even of the priest who eonducted him, but from the 
sounds he gathered that all their party were being guided in 
a similar fashion. Onee or twice also he heard the voice of a 
Settlement man speaking in aceents of fear or complaint, but 
such demonstrations were followed quickly by the sound of a 
heavy blow, dealt, no doubt, by the priest or soldier in eharge 
of that individual. Ividently it was expected that all should 
be silent. Presently Leonard became aware that they had left 
the open space across whieli they were walking, for the air 
grew close and their footsteps rang hollow on the rocky floor. 

‘I believe that we are in a tunnel,’ whispered Francisco. 

‘Silence, dog,’ hissed a priest in his ear. ‘Silence, this 
place 1s holy.’ 

They did not understand the meaning of the words at the 
moment, but the tone in which they were spoken made their 
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purport sufficiently clear. Leonard took the hint, and at the 
same time clutched his rifle more tightly. He began to be 
afraid for their safety. Whither were they being led—to a 
dungeon? Well, they would soon know, and at the worst 
it was not probable that these barbarians would harm 
Juanna. They followed the tunnel or passage for about a 
hundred and fifty paces; at first it sloped downwards, then 
the floor became level till at length they began to ascend a 
stair. ‘here were sixty-one stone steps in this stairway, for 
Leonard counted them, each about ten inches high, and when 
all were climbed they advanced eleven paces along a tunnel 
that echoed strangely to their steps, and was so low that they 
must bend their heads to passit. merging from this tunnel 
through a narrow opening, they stood upon a platform also 
of stone, and once more the chill night air fanned their 
brows. 

So dense was the gloom that Leonard could tell nothing 
of the place where they might be, but from far beneath them 
rose a hissing sound as of seething water, and combined with 
it another sound of faint murmuring, as thougli thousands of 
people whispered each to each. Also from time to time he heard 
a rustling like that of a forest when a gentle wind stirs its 
leaves, or the rustling of the robes of innumerable women. 

This sense of the presence of hidden waters and of an un- 
seen multitude was strange and terrifying in the extreme. It 
was as though, without perceiving them, their human faculties 
suddenly had become aware of the spirits of the unnumbered 
dead, thronging, watching, following—there, but intangible ; 
speaking without words, touching without hands. 

Leonard was tempted to cry aloud, so great was the 
strain upon his nerves, which usually were strong enough ; 
nor was he alone in this desire. Presently a sound arose from 
below him, as of some person in hysterics, and he heard a priest 
command silence in a fierce voice. The sobbing and laughter 
went on till it culminated in a shrill scream. After the 
scream came the thud of a blow, a heavy fall, a groan, and 
once again the invisible multitudes whispered and rustled. 

‘Some one has been killed,’ muttered Francisco in Leonard’s 
ear; ‘who is it, I wonder ?’ 

Leonard shuddered, but made no answer, for a great hand 
was placed upon his mouth in warning. . 

At length the portentous quiet was broken and a voice 
spoke, the voice of Nam the priest. In the silence all that he 
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uttered could be heard plainly, but his words came from far 
away, and the sound of them was still and small. This was 
what he said, as Juanna told it to them after the ceremony. 

‘Hear me, ye Children of the Snake, ye ancient People of 
the Mist! Hearken to me, Nam, the priest of the Snake! 
Many a generation gone in the beginning of time, so runs the 
legend, the Mother goddess whom we worslup from of old, 
descended from heaven and came hither to us, and with her 
came the Snake, her child. While she tarried in the land the 
crime of crimes was wrought, the Darkness slew the Daylight, 
and she passed hence, we know not how, or where ; and from 
that hour the land has been a land of mist, and its people 
have wandered in the mist, for he whose name is Darkness has 
ruled over them, answering their prayers with death. But 
this doom was on the Snake, that because of his wickedness he 
must put off the flesh of men and descend into the holy place 
of waters, where, as we and our fathers have known, his symbol 
dwells eternally, taking tribute of the lives of men. 

‘Yet ere that crime was wrought the Mother gave a word of 
promise to her people. ‘‘ Now I am about to die at the hands 
of him I bore, for so it is fated,’ she said. ‘‘ But not for ever 
do I leave you, and not for ever shall] the Snake be punished by 
putting oft the flesh of men. Many generations shall go by 
and we will return again and rule over you, and the veil of 
mist shall be lifted from your land, and ye shall be great in 
the earth. Till then, choose you kings and let them govern 
you; moreover, forget not my worship, and see to it that 
throughout the ages the altar of the Snake is wet with blood, 
and that he lacks not the food he loves. And I will give 
you a sign by which we shall be known when at length the 
fate is accomplished, and the hour of forgiveness is at hand. 

‘Asa fair maid will I come again, a maid lovely and white, 
but because of his sin the Snake shall appear in the shape 
of that which sits within your temple, and his hue shall 
be black and his face hideous. Out of the earth will we 
arise, and we will call to you and ye shall know us, and we will 
tell you our holy names that shall not be spoken aloud from 
this hour to that hour of our coming. But beware lest ye be 
deceived and false gods set themselves up among you, for then 
shall the last evil fall upon you and the sun shall hide his face.” 

‘Thus, Children of the Mist, did the Mother speak 
to him who was her chief priest in the long ago, and he 
graved her words with iron on the stone of that whereon I 
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stand, but none can read that writing, for its secret is lost to 
us, although the prophecy remains. And now the time is full, 
and it has been given to me, his successor, in my old age, to 
see the fulfilment of the saying. 

‘The time is full, and this night the promise of the past is 
accomplished, for, People of the Mist, the immortal gods, 
whose names are holy, have appeared to rule their children. 
Yesterday they came, ye saw them, and in your ears they 
called aloud the sacred names. As a maiden fair and white, 
and as a dwarf black and hideous, have they come, and Aca is 
the name of the maiden, and Jé/ is the name of the dwarf.’ 

He ceased, and his voice died away in the echoes of the 
great place. Once again there was silence, broken only by the 
seething sound of waters and the indefinable murmur of an 
unseen throng beneath. 

Leonard stood still awhile, then edged himself gently for- 
ward with the design of discovering where and upon what 
they were standing. His curiosity soon met with a violent 
check, for before he had gone a yard he felt that his riglit 
foot was dangling in space, and it was only by a strong effort 
that le prevented himself from falling, whither he knew not. 

Recovering his balance, he shuffled himself back again to the 
side of Francisco, and whispered a warning to him not to move 
if he valued his life. As Leonard spoke, he noticed that the 
blackness of the night was turning grey with the light of the 
unrisen moon. Already her rays, striking upwards, brightened 
the sky above and the mountains behind, and from them fell a 
pale reflection, which grew gradually stronger and clearer. 

Now he could discover that close upon him to the left a 
black mass towered high into the air, and that far beneath him 
gleamed something like the foam on broken water. For a 
time he watched this water, or whatever it might be, until a 
smothered exclamation from Francisco caused him to look up 
again. As he looked, the edge of the moon rose above the 
temple wall, and by slow degrees a wonderful sight was revealed 
to him. Not till the moon was fully visible did he see every- 
thing, and to describe all as he discovered it, piecemeal, 
would be difficult. This was what Leonard saw at length. 

Before him and underneath him lay a vast and roofless 
building, open to the east, covering some two acres of ground, 
and surrounded by Titanic walls, fifty feet or more in height. 
This building was shaped like a Roman amphitheatre, but, 
with the exception of the space immediately below him, its 
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area was filled with stone seats, and round its wide circum- 
ference stone seats rose tier on tier. These were all occupied 
by men and women in hundreds, and, except at the further 
end, scarcely a place was empty. At the western extremity 
of the temple a huge statue towered seventy or eighty feet 
into the air, hewn, to all appearance, from a mass of living 
rock. Behind this colossus, and not more than a hundred 
paces from it, the sheer mountain rose, precipice upon preci- 
pice, to the foot of a white peak clad in eternal snow. It 
was the peak that they had seen from the plain when the 
mist lifted, and thestatue was the dark mass beneath it which 
had excited their curiosity. 

This fearful colossus was fashioned to the shape of a huge 
dwarf of hideous countenance, seated with bent arms out- 
stretched in a forward direction, and palms turned upwards 
as though to bear the weight of the sky. The statue stood, 
or rather sat, upon a platform of rock; and not more than 
four paces from its base, so that the outstretched hands and 
shghtly bowed head overhung it indeed, was a circular gulf 
measuring, perhaps, thirty yards across, in which seething 
waters raged and boiled. Whence they came and whither 
they went it was impossible to see, but Leonard discovered 
afterwards that here was the source of the river which 
they had followed for so many days. [Escaping from the 
eulf by underground passages that it had hollowed for itself 
through the sohd rock, the two branches of the torrent passed 
round the walls of the town, to unite again in the plain 
below. How the pool itself was supplied Leonard was destined 
to learn in after-days. 

Between the steep polished sides of the rock basin and the 
feet of the statue was placed an altar, or sacrificial stone. 
Here on this ledge, which covered an area no greater than 
that of a small room, aid in front of the altar, stood a man 
bound, in whom Leonard recognised Olfan, the king, while on 
either side of lim were pnests, naked to the waist, and armed 
with knives. Behind them again stood the little band of 
Settlement men, trembling with terror. Nor were their fears 
groundless, for there among thein lay one of their number, 
dead. This was the man whose nerve had broken down, 
who shrieked aloud in the darkness, and in reward had been 
smitten into everlasting silence. 

All this Leonard saw by degrees, but the first thing that 
he saw has not yet been told. Long before the brilliant rays 
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of the moon lit the amphitheatre they struck upon the huge 
head of the dwarf idol, and there, on this giddy perch, some 
seventy feet from the ground, and nearly a hundred above the 
level of the pool of seething water, sat Juanna herself, en- 
throned in an ivory chair. She had been divested of her 
black cloak, and was clad in the robe of snowy linen cut low 
upon her breast, and fastened round her waist with a girdle. 
Her dark hair flowed about her shoulders; in either hand she 
held the lilies, red and white, and upon her forehead glowed 
the ruby like a blood-red star. She sat quite still, her eyes 
set wide in horror; and first the moonlight gleamed upon the 
gem bound to her forehead, next it showed the pale and 
lovely face beneath, then her snowy arms and breast, the 
whiteness of her robes, and the hideous demon head where- 
on her throne was fixed. 

No spirit could have seemed more beautiful than this 
woman set thus on high in that dark place of blood and 
fear. Indeed, in the unearthly light she looked like a spirit, 
the spirit of beauty triumphing over the hideousness of hell, 
the angel of light trampling the Devil and his works. 

It was not wonderful that this fierce and barbarous people 
sighed like reeds before the wind when her loveliness dawned 
upon them, made ethereal by the moon, or that thenceforth 
Leonard could never think of her quite as he thought of any 
other woman. Under such conditions most well-favoured 
women would have appeared beautiful ; Juanna did more, she 
seemed divine. 

As the light grew downward and the shadows thinned be- 
fore it, Leonard followed with his eyes, and presently he dis- 
covered Otter. The dwarf, naked except for his girdle and 
the fringe upon his head, was also enthroned, holding the 
ivory sceptre in his hand, but in a seat of ebony placed upon 
the knees of the colossus, nearly forty feet below Juanna. 

Then Leonard turned to consider Francisco’s position and 
his own, and found it terrible enough. Indeed, the moment 
that he discovered it was nigh to being his last. In com- 
pany with two priests of the Snake, they were standing on 
the palm of the right hand of the idol, that formed a little 
platform some six feet square, which they had won in the 
darkness through a tunnel hewn in the arm of stone. There 
they stood unprotected by any railing or support, and before 
them and on either side of them was a sheer drop of some ninety 
feet to the water beneath or of fifty to the rock of the platform, 
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Leonard saw, and for a moment turned faint and dizzy, 
then, setting the butt of his rifle on to the stone, he leaned 
upon the barrel till his brain cleared. It was well for him that he 
had not known what lay beneath when, but now, he thrust his 
foot into vacancy, for then his senses might have failed him. 

Suddenly he remembered Francisco, and opened his eyes, 
which he had closed to shut out the sight of the yawning gulf 
beneath. It was not too soon. The priest had seen also, and 
consciousness was deserting him; even as Leonard turned 
his knees gave way, and he sank forward and downward. 

Quick as thought Leonard stretched out his right hand and 
canght Francisco by the robe he wore, then, resting his weight 
upon the rifle, he strained at the priest’s falling body with all 
his force in such a manner that its direction was turned, and 
it fell sideways upon the platform, not downwards into space. 
Leonard dragged at him again, and thrust him into the 
mouth of the little tunnel through which they had reached 
this dreadful eminence, where he lay quiet and safe, lost in a 
blessed insensibility. 

All this took place in a few seconds. The two priests of 
the Snake, who stood by them as calmly as though their feet 
were still on the solid earth, saw, but made no movement. 
Only Leonard thought that they smiled grimly, and a horrible 
fear struck his heart like a breath of ice. What if they 
waited a signal to cast him down? It might well be so. 
Already he had seen enough of their rites to enable him to 
guess that theirs was a religion of blood and human sacrifice. 

He shivered, and again turned faint, so faint indeed that he 
did not dare to keep his feet, but sank into a sitting posture, 
resting his back against the stone of the idol’s thumb. 


CHAPTER AXII 


HOW JUANNA CONQUERED NAM 


Stinu the silence endured, and still the moonlight grew, 
creeping lower and lower till it shone upon the face of the 
seething waters, and, except in the immediate shadow of the 
walls, all the amphitheatre was full of it. 

Then the voice of Nam spoke again from far away, and 
Leonard looked to see whence he spoke. Now he saw. Nam, 
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attended by three priests, was perched like an eagle on the 
left palm of the colossus, and from this dizzy platform he 
addressed the multitude. Looking across the breast of the 
statue, Leonard could just see the outstretched arm and the 
nen face of the high priest as he glared down upon the 
people. 

‘Hearken, ye Dwellers in the Mist, Children of the Snake! 
Ye have seen your ancient gods, your Father and your Mother, 
come back to rule you and to lead you on through war to 
peace, to wealth, to power, and to glory. Ye see them now by 
that light and in that place wherein only it is lawful that ye 
should look upon them. Say, do ye believe and do ye accept 
them? Answer, every one of you, answer with your voice!’ 

Then a mighty roar of sound went up from the gathered 
thousands, a roar that shaped itself into the words: 

‘We believe and we accept.’ 

‘It is well,’ said Nam when the tumult had died away. 
‘Hearken, ye high gods! O Aca! and O Jal! Bend down 
your ears and deign to hearken to your priest and ser- 
vant, speaking in the name of your children, the People of 
the Mist. Be ye kings to reign over us! Accept the power 
and the sacrifice, and sit in the place of kings. We give you 
rule through all the land ; the life of every dweller in the land 
is yours; yours are their cattle and their goats, their city 
and their armies. For you the altars shall run red, the cry of 
the victim shall be music in your ears. Ye shall look upon 
him whom long ago ye set to guard the secret awful place, 
and he shall crawl beneath your feet. As ye ruled our fathers 
so ye shall rule us, according to the customs which ye laid 
down for ever. Glory be to you, O Aca, and to you, O Jal! 
immortal kings for evermore!’ 

And in a shout that rent the skies the great audience 
echoed: ‘Glory be to you, O Aca, and to you, O Jal, immortal 
kings for evermore!’ 

Then Nam spoke again, saying: ‘ Bring forth the virgin, 
that fair maid who is destined to the Snake, that he may 
look upon her and accept her ag his wife. Bring her forth 
also who, twelve months gone, was vowed in marriage to the 
Shape of stone, that she may bid her lord farewell.’ 

As he spoke there was a stir behind the idol, and presently 
from each side of it a woman was led forward by two priests 
on to the little space of rock between its feet and the edge of 
the gulf, and placed one to the right of the altar, and one to 
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the left. Both these women were tall and Jovely with the 
dark and somewhat terrifying beauty of the People of the 
Mist, but there the resemblance between them ended. She 
to the right was naked except for a girdle of snake-skin and 
the covering of her abundant hair, which was crowned with a 
wreath of red likes similar to the flower that the priests had 
given to Juanna. She to the left, on the contrary, was clothed 
in a black robe round which was broidered the shape of a 
blood-red snake, whose head rested upon her breast. Jeonard 
noticed that the appearance of this woman was that of extreme 
terror, for she shrank and trembled, whereas that of the flower- 
crowned bride was jubilant and even haughty. 

For a moment the two women stood still while the people 
gazed upon them. Then, ata signal from Nam, she who was 
erowned with flowers was led before the altar, and thrice she 
bowed the knee to the idol, or rather to Otter who sat upon it. 
Now all eyes were fixed on the dwarf, who stared at the girl 
but made no sign, which was not wonderful, seeing that he 
had no inkling of the meaning of the ceremony. Asit chanced, 
he could not have acted more wisely, at least in the interests 
of the bride, for here, as elsewhere, silence was held to give 
consent. 

‘Behold, the god accepts,’ cried Nam, ‘the beauty of the 
maid is pleasing in his eyes. Stand aside, Saga, the blessed, 
that the people may look npon you and know you. Hail to 
you, wife of the Snake ! ’ 

Smiling triumphantly the girl moved back to her place by 
the altar, and turned her proud face to the people. Then the 
multitude shouted : 

‘Hail to you, bride of the Snake! Hail to you, the 
blessed, chosen of the god !’ 

While the tumult still lasted the woman who was clad in 
the black robe was ied forward, and when it had died away 
she also made her obeisance before the idol. 

‘ Away with her that she may seek her Lord in his own 
place,’ cried Nam. 

‘Away with her, her day is done,’ echoed the multitude. 
Then, before Juanna could interfere, before she could even 
speak, for, be 1t remembered, she alone understood all that was 
said, the two priests who guarded the doomed woman rent 
the robe from her and with one swmg of their strong arms 
hurled her backwards far into the pool of.seething waters. 

She fell with a shriek and lay floating on their surface, 
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flung this way and that by the eddy of the whirlpool just 
where the moonlight beat most brightly. All who could of 
the multitude bent forward to see her end, and overcome by a 
fearful fascination, Leonard threw himself on his face, and, 
craning his head over the stone of the idol’s hand, watched 
also, for the girl’s struggling shape was almost immediately 
beneath him. Another minute and he would have foregone 
the hope of winning the treasure which he had come so far to 
seek, not to have yielded to the impulse. 

For as he stared, the waters beneath the feet of the idol 
were agitated as a pond is agitated by the rush of a pike when 
he dashes at his prey. Then for an instant the light gleamed 
upon a dull enormous shape, and suddenly the head of a 
crocodile reared itself ont of the pool. The head of a crocodile, 
but of such a crocodile as he had never heard or dreamed of, 
for this head alone was broader than the breast of the biggest 
man, its dull eyes were the size of a man’s fist, its yellow 
fangs were like the teeth of a lion, and from its lower jaw 
hung tentacles or lumps of white flesh which at that distance 
gave it the appearance of being bearded like agoat. Also, the 
skin of this huge reptile, which could not have measured less 
than fifty feet in length by four feet in depth, was here and 
there corroded into rusty excrescences, as though some fungus 
or hichen had grown upon it like grey moss on an ancient wall. 
Indeed, its appearance seemed to point to extreme antiquity.’ 

Hearing the disturbance in the water, the reptile had 
emerged from the cave where it dwelt beneath the feet of the 
idol, to seek its accustomed food, which consisted of the human 
victims that were cast to it at certain intervals. It reared its 
hideous head and glared around, then of a sudden the mon- 
ster and the victim vanished together into the depths. 

Sick with horror Leonard drew himself back into a sitting 
posture, and glanced up at Juanna. She was crouched in 
her ivory chair overcome, and her eyes were closed, either 


! Crocodiles are proverbially long-lived, but Leonard could never dis- 
cover the age of this particular reptile. On enquiry he was able to trace it 
back for three hundred years, and tradition said that it had always 
dwelt among the People of the Mist from ‘the beginning of time.’ At 
least it was very old, and under the name of tbe Snake had been an 
object of worship for many generations. How it came among the People 
of the Mist is difficult to say, for no other specimen appeared to exist in 
the country. Perhaps it was captured in some distant age and placed in 
the cave by the priests, to figure as an incarnation of the Snake that 
was the object of their worship, - 
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through faintness or to shut out the sight of dread. Then he 
looked down at Otter. The dwarf, staring fixedly at the water, 
sat still as the stone effigy that supported him. LEvidently 
mu all his varied experience be had seen no such thing as 
this. 

‘The Snake has accepted the sacrifice,’ eried Nam again ; 
‘the Snake has taken her who was his bride to dwell with 
him in his holy house. Let the offerings be completed, for 
this is but the first-fruit. Take Olfan who was king, and offer 
him up. Cast down the white servants of the Mother, and 
offer them up. heize the slaves who stood before her in the 
plain, and offer them up. Lead forth the captives, and offer 
them up. Let the saerifice of the Crowning of Kings be ac- 
complished according to custom, that the god whose name 
is Jal may be appeased; that he may listen to the pleading 
of the Mother, that the sun may shine upon us, that fruitful- 
ness may fill the land and peace be within its gates.’ 

Thus he cried while Leonard felt his blood turn eold and 
his hair rise upon his head, for though he could not under- 
stand the words, he guessed their purport and his instinet 
told him that a great danger threatened them. He looked at 
the two priests who stood by, and they glared hungrily on him 
in answer. Then his eonrage came baek to him; at least he 
had his rifle and would fight for his hfe. It must go hard 
if he could not put a bullet through one or both of them before 
they got a hold of him. 

Meanwhile the priests below had seized the king Olfan, 
whose giant form they were dragging towards the stone of 
sacrifice. But of a sudden, for the first time Juanna spoke, 
and a deep silence fell upon the temple and all within it. 

‘Hearken, People of the Must,’ she said; and her voiee 
falling from that great heivht seemed small and far away, 
although so clear that cvery word was audible in the stillness 
of the night. 

‘Hear me, People of the Mist, and ye, priests of the Snake. 
Aca is come agam and Jal is come again, and ye have given 
them back their rule after many generations, and in their 
hands hes the life of every one of you. As the old tradition 
told of them so they are, the Mother and the Child, and the one 
is clothed with beauty, the symbol of life and of the fruitful 
earth ; and the other is black and hideous, the symbol of death 
and the evil that walks upon the earth. And ye would do 
sacrifice to Jal that he may be appeased according to the 
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ancient law, and listen to the pleading of the Mother that 
fruitfulness may fill the land. Not so shall Jal be appeased, 
and not because of the sacrifice of men shall Aca plead with 
him that prosperity may reign in the land. 

‘Behold, the old law is done away, and we give you a new 
law. Now is the hour of reconciliation, now Life and Death 
walk hand in hand, and the hearts of Aca and Jal have grown 
gentle through the ages, and they no longer crave the blood 
of men as an offering to their majesty. Henceforth ye shall 
bring them fruits and flowers, and not the lives of men. See, 
in my hand I hold winter lilies, red and whitc, blood-red they 
are and white as snow. Now the red flower, token of sacrifice 
and slanghter, I crush and cast away, but the white bloom of 
love and peace I set upon my breast. It is done, gone is the 
old law ; see, it falls into the place of the Snake, its home; but 
the new law blossoms above my heart and in it. Shall it not 
be so, my Children, People of the Mist? Will ye not accept 
my mercy and my love?’ 

The multitude watched the red blooms as, bruised and 
broken, through the light and through the shadow, they fell 
slowly to the seething surface of the pool; then it looked up 
like one man and saw the white lily set upon Juanna’s whiter 
breast. They saw, and, moved by a common impulse, they 
rose with a sound like the rush of the wind and shouted : 

‘Gone is the day of blood and sacrifice, come is the day of 
peace! We thank you, Mothcr, and we take your mercy and 
your love.’ 

Then they were silent, and again there was a sound like 
that of the wind, as all their thousands sank back to the seats 
of stone. 

Now Nam spoke again in a voice of fury that rang through 
the still air like a clarion. 

‘What is this that my ears hear?’ he cried. ‘Are ye 
mad, O ye Dwellers in the Mist? Or does the Mother speak 
with a charmed voice? Shall the ancient worship be changed, 
and in an hour? Nay, not the gods themselves can alter their 
own worship. Slay on, ye priests, slay on, or ye yourselves 
shall die the dreadful death.’ 

The priests below heard, and seizing the struggling king 
they cast him with difficulty down upon the stone. 

‘Leonard, Leonard,’ cried Juanna in English, addressing 
him for the first time by his Christian name, as even then he 
noticed, but looking straight before her that none might guess 
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to whom she spoke. ‘ These priests are going to kill you and 
all of us, except Otter and myself. If you can, when you see 
me point with my hand, shoot that man who is about to 
sacrifice the king. Make no answer.’ 

Leonard heard and understood all. Resting his back 
firmly against the thumb of the statue, he shifted his position 
a little so that the group below him came within his line of 
sight, and waited, watching Juanna, who now was speaking 
again in the language of the People of the Mist. 

‘This I promise you, ministers of blood,’ she said, ‘if ye 
obey me not ye shall indeed die the dreadful death, the death 
unknown. Hearken, my servant, who are named Deliverer,’ 
and she looked down upon Leonard, ‘and do my bidding. If 
one of these shall dare to litt his hand against yonder man, 
slay him swiftly as you know how.’ 

‘Smite on,’ screamed Nam, ‘ smite on and fear not.’ 

Most of the priests drew back affrighted ; but one ruffian 
lifted his knife, and at that moment Juanna pointed with her 
hand. Then Leonard, leaning forward, covered the priest’s 
eteat breast with his rifle as surely as the uncertain light would 
allow. Unconscious of his danger, the executioner muttered 
an invocation. Now the knife was about to fall upon the 
throat of Olfan, when fire and smoke sprang out far above 
him, the rifle rang, and, shot through the heart, the priest leaped 
high into the air and fell dead. Terror seized the witnesses of 
this unaccustomed and, to them, most awful sight. 

‘The gods speak with flame and thunder,’ one cried, ‘and 
death is in the flame.’ 

‘Silence, dogs!’ screamed Nam, ‘ ye are bewitched. Ho! 
you that stand on high, cast down the wizard who is named 
Deliverer, and let us see who will deliver him from death npon 
the stone.’ 

Then one of the guards who stood by him made a move- 
ment to grasp Leonard and throw him down, but the other was 
terrified and could not stir. The first man stretched out his 
arm, but before 1t so much as touched its aim he himself was 
dead, for, seeing his purpose, Leonard had lifted the rifle, 
and once more its report rang through the temple. Snddenly 
the priest threw his arms wide, then he fell backwards, and 
with a mighty rush «lived into sheer space to crash lifeless on 
to the stone floor below, where he lay, his head and hands 
hanging over the edge of the pool. 

Now for the first time Otter’s emotions overcame him. He 
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stood up on the knees of the dwarf, and shaking the sceptre 
in his hand, he pointed with it to the dead men on the paving 
below, at the same time crying in stentorian tones: 

‘Well done, Baas, well done! Now tumble the old one 
yonder off his perch, for | weary of his howlings.’ 

This speech of Otter’s produced even a greater effect on 
the spectators, if that were possible, than the mysterious death 
of the priests. That he whose name was Silence should cry 
aloud in a strange tongue, of which they understood no 
single word, was a dread and ominous thing that showed 
his anger to be deep. But Leonard took no heed, he was too 
much engaged in covering the second guard with the barrel of 
his repeater. This man, however, had no liking for such a 
dreadful death. Swiftly he flung himself on to his knees, im- 
ploring Leonard to spare him in humble accents, and with 
gestures that spoke more plainly than his words. 

Taking advantage of the pause, again Juanna eried aloud: 
‘Ye see, People of the Mist, | make no idle threats. Where 
are they now, the disobedient ones? The tongue of flame 
has licked them and they are dead, and as they have perished, 
so shall all perish who dare to gainsay my word, or the word 
of Jal. Ye know us for gods and ye have crowned us kings, 
and gods and kings we are indeed. Yet fear not, for on the 
rebellious only shall our anger fall. Answer you, Nam. Will 
you do our bidding? Or will you die also as your servants 
died ?’ 

Nam glanced round desperately. He looked down on the 
multitude and found no help there. Long had they cowered 
beneath him ; now hope was born in their breasts, and in the 
presence of a power greater than his, if only for a while, 
they broke his yoke and the yoke of their red superstitions. 
He looked at the company of priests; their heart was out of 
them, they were huddled together hke knots of fnghtened 
sheep, staring at the corpses of their two companions. Then 
he bethought him of Otter. Surely there was refuge in the 
god of blood and evil; and he cried to him: © 

‘The Mother has spoken, but the Mother is not the Child. 
Say, O Jal, what is your command ?’ 

Otter made no answer, because he did not understand ; but 
Juanna replied swiftly : 

‘IT am the mouth of Jal, as Jal is my hand. When I 
speak I speak the words of Jal. Do his bidding and mine, or 
die, you disohedient servant.’ 
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This was the end of it. Nam was beaten; for the first 
time in his life he must own a master, and that master the 
gods whom he had himself discovered and proclaimed. 

‘So be it,’ he said suddenly. ‘The old order passes, and 
the new order comes. So be it! Let your will be done, O 
Aca and O Jal. I have striven for your glory, I have fed 
your altars, and ye threaten me with death and put away my 
gift. Priests, set free that man who was king. People, have 
your way, forget your ancient paths, pluck the white flower of 
peace—and perish! I have said.’ 

So he spoke from on high, shaking his clenched fists above 
his hoary head, and was gone. Then the executioners unbound 
the limbs of the ex-king, and he rose from the stone of death. 

‘Olfan,’ cried Juanna from on high, ‘ you that were the 
king, we, who have taken your kingship, give you life, and 
liberty, and honour; see that in reward you serve us well, 
lest again you should lie upon that bed of stone. Do you 
swear fealty to us?’ 

‘For ever and for ever. I swear it by your holy heads,’ 
answered Olfan. 

‘It is well. Now under us once more we give you command 
of the armies of this people, our children. Summon your 
captains and your soldiers. Bid those that brought us hither 
lead us back whence we came, and there set guards about us, 
so that none trouble us. For you, our people, for this time 
fare you well. Go in peace to dwell in peace beneath the 
shadow of our strength.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OLFAN TELLS OF THE RUBIES 


It was at this juncture that Francisco recovered his senses. 
‘Oh!’ he gasped, opening his eyes and sitting up, ‘is it done, 
and am I dead ?’ 

‘No, no, you are alive and safe,’ answered Leonard. ‘ Stay 
where you are and don’t look over the edge, or you will faint 
again. Here, take my hand. Now, you brute,’ and he made 
energetic motions to the surviving priest, indicating that he 
must lead them back along the path by which they had come, 
at the same time tapping his rifle significantly, 
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The man understood and started down the darksome tunnel 
as though he were glad to go, Leonard holding his robe with 
one hand, while with the other he pressed the muzzle of the 
loaded rifle against the back of his neck. Francisco followed, 
leaning on Leonard’s shoulder, for he could not walk alone. 

As they had come so they returned. They passed down the 
steps of stone which were hollowed in the body of the colossus ; 
they traversed the long underground tunnel, and at length, 
to their intense relief, once more they stood upon thie solid 
ground and in the open air. Now that the moon was up, and 
the mist which had darkened the night had melted, they could 
see their whereabouts. They had emerged upon a platform 
of rock within a bowshot of the great gates of the palace, 
from whence the secret subterranean passage used by the 
priests was gained, its opening being hidden cunningly among 
the stone-work of the temple. 

‘I wonder where the others are,’ asked Leonard anxiously 
of Francisco. 

As he spoke, Juanna, wrapped in her dark cloak, appeared, 
apparently out of the stones of the wall, and with her Otter, 
the Settlement men bearing their dead companion, and a con- 
siderable company of priests, among whom, however, Nam was 
not to be seen. 

‘Oh, is that you, Leonard ?’ said Juanna in English, and 
in a voice broken with fear. ‘Thank Heaven that you are safe!’ 

‘Thank Heaven that we areall safe,’ he answered. * Come, 
let us get on. No, we can walk, thank you,’ and he waved 
away the priests, who produced the litters from where they 
had hidden them under the wall. 

The men fell back and they walked on. At the gate of 
the palace a welcome sight met their eyes, for here stood Olfan, 
and with him at least a hundred captains and soldiers, who 
lifted their spears in salute as they advanced. 

‘Olfan, hear our bidding,’ said Juanna. ‘ Suffer no priest 
of the Snake to enter the palace gates. We give you command 
over them, even to death. Set guards at every doorway and 
come with us.’ 

The ex-king bowed and issued some orders, in obedience to 
which the sullen priests fell back murmuring. Then they all 
passed the gates, crossed the courtyard, and presently stood in 
the torch-lit throne-room, where Juanna had slept on the 
previous night. Here food had been prepared for them 
by Soa, who looked at them curiously, especially at Leonard 
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and Francisco, as though, indeed, she had never expected to 
see them again. 

‘Hearken, Olfan,’ said Juanna, ‘ we have saved your life 
to-night and you have sworn fealty to us; 1s it not so?’ 

‘It 1s so, Queen,’ the warrior answered. ‘And I will be 
faithful to my oath. This heart, that but for you had now 
been cold, beats for you alone. The life you gave back to me 
is yours, and for you I live and die.’ 

As he spoke he glanced at her with an expression in 
which, as it seemed to Juanna, human feeling was mixed 
with supernatural awe. Was it possible, she wondered with 
a thrill of fear, that this savage king was mingling his wor- 
ship of the goddess with admiration of the woman? And did 
he begin to suspect that she was no goddess after all? Time 
would show, but at least the look in his eyes alarmed her. 

‘Fear not,’ he went on; ‘a thousand men shall guard you 
night and day. The power of Nam is broken for a while, and 
now all this company may sleep in peace.’ 

‘It is well, Olfan. To-morrow morning, after we have 
eaten, we will talk with you again, for we have much to say. 
Till then, watch !’ 

The great man bowed and went, and at last they were 
alone. 

‘Let us eat,’ said Leonard. ‘What is this? Spirit, ora 
very good nnitation of it. Well, I never wanted a glass of 
brandy more in my life.’ 

When they had finished their meal, at the request of 
Leonard Juanna translated all that had been said in the 
temple, and among her listeners there was none more in- 
terested than Soa. 

‘Say, Soa,’ said Leonard, when che had finished, ‘ you did 
not expect to see us come back alive, did you? Is that why 
you stayed away ?’ 

‘No, Deliverer,’ she answered. ‘I thought that you 
would be killed, every one of you. And so it must have come 
about, had it not been for the Shepherdess. Also, I stayed 
away because those who have looked upon the Snake once do 
not desire to see him again. Many years ago J was bride to 
the Snake, Deliverer, and, had I not fled, my fate would have 
heen the fate of her who died this might.’ 

‘Well, 1 donot wonder that you chose to go,’ said Leonard. 

‘Oh, Baas,’ broke in Otter, ‘why did you not shoot that 
old medicine-man as I told you? It would have been easy 
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When you were about it, Baas, and now he would have been 
broken like an eggshell thrown from a house-top, and not alive 
and full of the meat of malice. He is mad with rage and 
wickedness, and I say that he will kill us all if he can.’ 

‘T rather wish I had,’ said Leonard, pulling his beard. 
‘I thought of it, but I could not do everything; and. on 
future occasions, Otter, will you remember that your name 
is Silence? Luckily, these people do not understand you : if 
they did you would ruin us all. What is the matter, Soa ?’ 

‘Nothing, Deliverer,’ she answered ; ‘only I was thinking 
that Nam is my father, and I am glad that you did not shoot 
him, as this black dog, who is named a god, suggests.’ 

‘Of gods I know nothing, you old cow,’ answered Otter 
angrily ; ‘they are a far-off people, though it seems that I am 
one of them, at any rate among these fools, your kinsmen. 
But of dogs Ican tell you something, and it is that they 
bite.’ 

‘Yes, and cows toss dogs,’ said Soa, showing her teeth. 

‘Here is another complication,’ thought Leonard to him- 
self; ‘one day this woman will make friends with her 
venerable parent and betray us, and then where shall we be ? 
Well, among so many dangers an extra one does not matter.’ 

‘IT must go to bed,’ said Juanna faintly; ‘my head is 
swimming. I cannot forget those horrors and that giddy 
place. When first I saw where I was, I nearly fainted and 
fell, but after a while I grew more used to it. Indeed, while 
I was speaking to the people I quite forgot my fear, and the 
height seemed to exhilarate me. What a sight it was! When 
all is said and done, it is a grand thing to have lived through 
such an experience. Iwonderif anyone has ever seen its like.’ 

‘You are a marvellous woman, Juanna,’ said Leonard, 
with admiration. ‘ We owe our lives to your wit and.courage.’ 

‘You see I was right in insisting on coming with you,’ 
she answered somewhat aggressively. 

‘For our sakes, yes; for your own Lam not so sure. To 
tell you the truth, I think that we should have done better 
never to have started on this mad expedition. However, 
things look a little more promising now, though Nam and his 
company have still to be reckoned with, and we don’t seem 
much nearer the rubies, which are our main object.’ 

‘No,’ said Juanna, ‘they are gone, and we shall be lucky 
if we do not follow them into the home of that hideous snake, 
Good night,’ 
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‘Francisco,’ said Leonard, ag he rolled himself up in hig 
blanket, ‘ you had a narrow escape to-night. If 1 had missed 
my hold!’ 

‘Yes, Outram, it was lucky for me that your arm is 
strong and your mind quick. Ah, I am a dreadful coward, 
and | can see the place now;’ and he shuddered. ‘ Always 
from a child [ have believed that I shall die by a fall from 
some height, and to-night I thought that my hour had 
come. At tirst I did not understand, for I was watching the 
Seiora’s face in the moonlight, and to me she looked hke an 
angel. Then I saw, and my senses left me. It was as 
though hands were stretched up from the blackness to drag 
me down—yes, I saw the hands. But you saved me, Outram, 
though that will not help me, for I shall perish in some such 
way atlast. So beit. Itis bestthat I should die, who cannot 
conquer the evil of my heart.’ 

‘Nonsense, my friend,’ said Leonard ; ‘ don’t talk like that 
about dying. We can none of us afford to die just at present 
—that is, unless we are obliged to do so. Your nerves are 
upset, and no wonder! As for “the evil of your heart,” I 
wish that most men had as little—the world would be better. 
Come, goa to sleep ; you will feel very differently to-morrow.’ 

Francisco smiled sadly and shook his head, then he knelt 
and began to say his prayers. The last thing that Leonard 
saw before his eyes closed in sleep was the rapt girlish face of 
the priest, round which the light of the taper fell like an aureole, 
as he knelt muttering prayer after prayer with his pale lips. 


It was nine o’clock before Leonard awoke next morning— 
for they had not slept till nearly four—to find Francisco 
already up, dressed, and, as usual, praying. When Leonard 
was ready they adjourned to Juanna’s room, where break- 
fast was prepared for them. Here they found Otter, looking 
somewhat disturbed. 

‘Baas, Baas,’ he said, ‘they have come and will not go 
away!’ 

‘Whoa?’ asked Leonard. 

‘The woman, Baas: she who was given to me to wife, 
and many other women—her servants—with her. There are 
more than twenty of them outside, Baas, and all of them very 
big. Now, what shall I do with her, Baas? I came here to 
serve you and to seek the red stones that you desire, and not 
a woman tall enough to be my grandmother,’ 
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‘T really don’t know and don’t care,’ answered Leonard. 
‘If you will be a god you must take the consequences. Only 
beware, Otter: lock up your tongue, for this woman will 
teach you to speak her language, and she may be a, spy.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, I will see to that. Is not my name Silence, 
and shall women make me talk—me, who have always hated 
them ? But—the Baas would not like to marry her himself? 
lam a god, as you say, though it was you who made me one, 
Baas, not I, and my heart is large ; I will give her to you, Baas.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ answered Leonard decidedly. ‘See if the 
breakfast is ready. No, I forgot, you are a god, so climb up 
into that throne and look the part, if you can.’ 

As he spoke, Juanna came from her room, looking a little 
pale, and they sat down to breakfast. Before they had finished 
their meal, Soa announced that Olfan was waiting without. 
Juanna ordered him to be admitted, and presently he entered. 

‘Ts all well, Olfan ?’ asked Juanna. 

‘Allis well, Queen,’ he answered. ‘Nam and three hun- 
dred of his following held council at dawn in the house of the 
priests yonder. ‘There is much stir and talk in the city, but 
the hearts of the people are light because their ancient gods 
have come back to us, bringing peace with them.’ 

‘Good,’ said Juanna. Then she began to question him 
artfully on many things, and by degrees they learnt more of 
the People of the Mist. 

It seemed, as Leonard had already guessed, that they were 
a very ancient race, having existed for countless generations 
on the same misty upland plains. They were not, however, 
altogether isolated, for occasionally they made war with other 
savage tribes. But they never intermarnied with these tribes, 
all the captives taken in their wars being offered in sacrifice 
at the religious festivals. The real governing power in the 
community was the Society of the Priests of the Snake, who 
held their office by hereditary tenure, outsiders being admitted 
to their body only under very exceptional circumstances. The 
council of this society chose the kings, and when they were 
weary of one of them, they sacrificed him and chose another, 
either from among his issue or elsewhere. This being the 
custom, as may be imagined, the relations between church 
and state were much strained, but hitherto, as Olfan ex- 
plained with suppressed rage, the church had been supreme. 

Indeed, the king for the time being was only its mouth- 
piece, or executive officer. He led the armies, but the super- 
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stitions of the people, and even of the soldiers themselves, 
prevented him from wielding any real power; and, unless 
he chanced to die naturally, his end was nearly always the 
same: to be sacrificed when the seasons were bad or ‘ Jal was 
angry.’ 

The country was large but sparsely populated, the fighting 
men numbering not more than four thousand, of whom about 
half lived in the great city, the rest occupying villages here 
and there on the mountain slopes. Asa rule the people were 
monogamous, except the priests. It was the custom of sacri- 
fice which kept down the population to its low level, made the 
power of the priests absolute, and their wealth greater than 
that of all the other inhabitants of the country put together, 
for they chose the victims that had offended against Jal or 
against the mother-goddess, and confiscated their possessions 
to ‘the service of the temple.’ Thus the great herds of half- 
wild cattle which the travellers had seen on the plains 
belonged to the priests, and the priests took a fourth of the 
produce of every man’s field and garden—that is, when they 
did not take it all, and his life with it. 

Twice in every year great festivals were held in the temple 
of Jal, at the beginning of the spring season and in the 
autumn after the ingathering of the crops. At each of these 
festivals many victims were offered in sacrifice, some upon 
the stone and some by being hurled into the boiling pool be- 
neath the statue, there to be consumed by the Snake or swept 
down the secret course of the underground river. The feast 
celebrated in the spring was sacred to Jal, and that in the 
autumn to the mother-goddess. But there was this difference 
between them—that at the spring ceremony female victims 
only were sacrificed to Jal to propitiate him and to avert his 
evil influence, while at the autumn celebration males alone 
were offered up to the mother-goddess in gratitude for her 
gifts of plenty. Also criminals were occasionally thrown to the 
Snake that his hunger might be satisfied. The priests had 
other rites, Olfan added, and these they would have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing if the spring festival, which should be 
celebrated on the second day from that date, were held accord- 
ing to custom. 

‘Tt shall not be celebrated,’ said Juanna, almost fiercely. 

Then Leonard, who had hitherto listened in silence, asked 
a question through Juanna. ‘How is it,’ he said, ‘that Nam and 
his fellows, being already in absolute power, were so willing to 
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accept the gods Jal and Aca when they appeared in person, 
seeing that henceforth they must obey, not rule ?' 

‘For two reasons, lord,’ Olfan answered; ‘first, because 
the gods are gods, and their servants know them; and secondly, 
because Nam has of late stood in danger of losing his autho- 
rity. Of all the chief priests that have been told of, Nam 
is the most cruel and the most greedy. For three years he 
has doubled the tale of sacrifices, and though the people love 
these sights of death, they murmur, for none know upon 
whom the knife shall fall. Therefore he was glad to greet 
the gods come back, since he thought that they would confirm 
his power, and set him higher than he sat before. Now he is 
astonished because they proclaim peace and will have none 
of the sacrifice of men, for Nam does not love such gentle 
gods.’ 

‘Yet he shall obey them,’ said Otter, speaking for the first 
time by the mouth of Juanna, who all this while was acting 
as interpreter, ‘or drink his own medicine, for I myself will 
sacrifice him to myself.’ 

When Juanna had translated the dwart’s bloodthirsty 
threat, Olfan bowed his head meekly and smiled; clearly the 
prospect of Nam’s removal did not cause him unmixed grief. 
It was curious to see this stately warrior chief humbling his 
pride before the misshapen, knob-nosed Kaffir. 

‘Say, Olfan,’ asked Leonard, ‘who cut from the rock the 
great statue on which we sat last night, and what is that rep- 
tile we saw when the woman was thrown into the pool of 
troubled waters ?’ 

‘Ask the Water-dweller of the water-dweller, the Snake of 
the snake, and the Dwarf of his image,’ answered Olfan, nod- 
ding towards Otter. ‘How can I, who am but a man, tell of 
such things, lord? I only know that the statue was fashioned 
in the far past, when we, who are now but a remnant, were 
a great people; and as for the Snake, he has always lived there 
in his holy place. Our grandfathers’ grandfathers knew him, 
and since that day he has not changed.’ 

‘Interesting fact in natural history,’ said Leonard; ‘1 
wish I could get him home alive to the Zoological Gardens.’ 

Then he asked another question. ‘Tell me, Olfan, what 
became of the red stones yesterday, and of him who offended 
in offering them to the god yonder ?’ 

‘The most of them were cast into the pit of waters, lord, 
there to be hidden for ever. There were three hide sacks a 
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‘Ob, heavens!’ groaned Leonard when Juanna had trans- 
lated this. ‘ Otter, you have something to answer for!’ 

‘But the choicest,’ went on Olfan, ‘were put in a smaller 
hag, and tied about the neck of the man who had sinned. 
There were not many, but among them were the largest stones, 
that until yesterday shone in the eyes of the idol, stones hlue 
and red together. Also, there was that stone, shaped like a 
human heart, which hitherto has heen worn by the high 
priest on the days of sacrifice, and with it the image of the 
Dwarf fashioned from a single gem, and that of the Water- 
dweller cut from the great blue stone, and other smaller ones 
chosen because of their beauty and also because they have 
been known for long in the land. For although many of 
these pebbles are found where the priests dig for them, but 
few are large and perfect, and the art of shaping them is lost.’ 

‘And what became of the man ?’ Leonard asked, speaking 
as quietly as he could, for his excitement was great. 

‘Nay, I do not know,’ answered Olfan. ‘I only know 
that he was let down with ropes into the home of the Snake, 
and that he gained that holy place, for it was told to me that 
he dragged rope after him, perhaps as he fled before the Snake. 

‘Now it was promised to the man that when he had 
laid the bag of stones in the place of the Snake, for the Snake 
to guard for ever, his sins would be purged, and, if it pleased 
the Water-dweller to spare him, that he should he drawn up 
again. Thus Nam swore to him, but he did not keep his 
oath, for when the man had entered the cave he bade those 
who held the ropes to cast them loose, and I know not 
what happened to him, but doubtless he is food for the Snake. 
None who look upon that holy place may live to see the sun 
again.’ 

‘T only hope that the brute did not swallow the rubies as 
well as their bearer,’ said Leonard to Juanna ; ‘ not that there 
1s much chance of our getting them, anyway.’ 

Then Olfan went, nor did he return till the afternoon, 
when he announced that Nam and his two principal priests 
waited withont to speak with them. Juanna ordered that 
they should be admitted, and presently they camein. Their 
air was humble, and their heads were howed ; but Leonard saw 
fury gleaming in their sombre eyes, and was not deceived by 
this mask of humility. 

‘We come, O ye gods,’ said Nam, addressing Juanna and 
Otter, who sat side by side on the throne-like chairs: ‘ we 
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come to ask your will, for ye have laid down a new law which 
we do not undersiand. On the third day from now is the feast 
of Jal, and fifty women are made ready to be offered to Jal 
that his wrath may be appeased with their blood, and that he 
may number their spirits among his servants, and withhold 
his anger from the People of the Mist, giving them a good 
season. This has been the custom of the land for many a 
generation, aud whenever that custom was broken then 
the sun has not shone, nor the corn grown, nor have the 
cattle and the goats multiplied after their kind. But now, O 
ye gods, ye have proclaimed a new Jaw, and I, who am yet 
your servant, come hither to ask your will. How shall the 
feast go, and what sacrifice shall be offered unto you?’ 

‘The feast shall go thus,’ answered Juanna. ‘ Ye shall 
offer us a sacrifice indeed; to each of us ye shall offer an ox 
and a goat, and the ox and the goat shall be given to the 
Snake to feed him, but net the flesh of men; moreover, the 
feast shall be held at noon and not in the night-time.’ 

‘An ox and a goat—to each an ox and a goat!’ said Nam 
humbly, but in a voice of bitterest sarcasm. ‘As ye will so 
let 16 be, O ye gentle-hearted gods. And the festival shall be 
held at noon, and not in the night season as of old. As ye 
will, O ye kind gods. Your word is my law, O Aca, and O 
Jil;’ and bowing to the ground the aged man withdrew him- 
self, followed by his satellites. 

‘That devilish priest makes my flesh creep,’ said Juanna, 
when she had translated his words. 

‘Oh! Baas, Baas,’ echoed Otter, ‘why did you not shoot 
him while you might? Now he will surely live to throw us 
to the Snake.’ 

As he spoke Soa advanced from behind the thrones where 
she had taken refuge when Nam entered. 

‘It is not well for a dog who gives himself out as a god 
to threaten the life of one whom he has tricked,’ she said 
meaninely. ‘Perchance the hour shall come when the irue 
god will avenge himself on the false, and by the hand of his 
faithful servant, whom you would do to death, you base-born 
dwarf.’ And before anyone could answer she left the chamber, 
casting a malevolent look at Otter as she went. 

‘That servant of yours makes my flesh creep, Juanna,’ 
gaid Leonard. ‘ One thing is clear enough, we must not allow 
her to overhear any more of our plans; she knows a great deal 
too much already.’ 
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‘T cannot understand what hag happened to Soa,’ said 
Juanna; ‘she seems so changed.’ 

‘You made that remark before, Juanna ; but for my part I 
don’t think she is changed. The sight of her amiable parent 
has developed her hidden virtues, that is all.’ 


CHAPTER AX 


THE SACRIFICE AFTER THE NEW ORDER 


THE third day came, the day of the sacrifice after the new 
order. Nothing particular had happened in the interval: 
Leonard and Francisco took some walks through the city, 
guarded by Peter and the Settlement men ; that was all. 

They did not see much there, except the exteriors of the 
houses built of stone and roofed with turves, and the cold stare 
of curiosity with which they were followed by hundreds of eyes 
gave them a sense of unrest that effectually checked their 
efforts at closer examination. Once indeed they halted in the 
market-place, which was thronged ; whereon all business 
ceased, and seller, buyer, herdsmen, and presiding priests flocked 
around staring at them, half in fear and half in curiosity, for 
they had never seen white men before. This they could not 
bear, so they returned to the palace. 

Of course Otter and Juanna, being divine, were not allowed 
to indulge in such recreations. They were gods and must live 
up to their reputation. Tor one day Otter endured it; on the 
second, in spite of Leonard’s warnings, he sought refuge in 
the society of the bride Saga. This was the beginning of evil, 
for if no man is a hero to his valet de chambre, much less 
can he remain a ¢od for long in the cyes of a curious woman. 
Here, as in other matters, familiarity breeds contempt. 

Leonard saw these dangers and spoke seriously to the dwarf 
on the subject. Still he could not conceal from himself that, 
putting aside the question of lis e727227, which made his conduct 
natural, at any rate in a savage, Otter’s position was a difficult 
one. So Leonard shrugged his shoulders and consoled him- 
self as best he could with the reflection that, at least, his wife 
would teach the dwarf something of her language, which, by 
the way, he himself was practising assiduously under the 
tuition of Juanna and Soa. 
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At noon the party adjourned to the temple, escorted by a 
bevy of priests and soldiers, for in obedience to Juanna’s com- 
mands the feast was to be celebrated in the daytime and not 
at night. As before, the vast amphitheatre was crowded with 
thousands of human beings, but there was a difference in the 
arrangements. 

Juanna and Otter had declined to occupy their lofty 
thrones, and sat in chairs at the feet of the huge and hideous 
stone idol, almost on the edge of the pool, Nam alone standing 
before them, while Leonard, Francisco, and the Settlement 
men ranged themselves on either side. The day was cold 
and miserable, and snow fell from time to time in large flakes 
from an ashen sky. 

Presently Nam addressed the multitude. 

‘People of the Mist,’ he cried, ‘ye are gathered here to 
celebrate the feast of Jal, according to ancient custom, but the 
gods have come back to you, as ye know, and the gods in 
their wisdom have changed the custom. Fifty women were 
prepared for the sacrifice; this morning they rose rejoicing, 
deeming that they were destined to the Snake, but now their 
joy is turned to sorrow, since the gods will not accept them, 
having chosen a new offering for themselves. Let it be 
brought forward.’ 

At his word lads appeared from behind the idol, driving 
two lean bulls, and with them a pair of he-goats. 

Whether by accident or design, they drove them so unskil- 
fully that the animals blundered hither and thither over the 
rocky platform till they were finally despatched with blows from 
clubs and axes—that is, except one goat, which, escaping its 
pursuers, rushed down the amphitheatre and scrambled from 
seat to seat among the audience, uttering a succession of 
terrified ‘ baa’s.’ Indeed the scene was so comic that even 
that sombre and silent people began to laugh, accustomed as 
they were on these occasions to the hideous and impressive 
ceremonial of the midnight sacrifice of many human beings. 

The ancient feast was a fiasco ; this was a fact which could 
not be concealed. 

‘Begone, ye People of the Mist,’ said Nam presently, 
pointing to the dead animals. ‘The sacrifice is sacrificed, the 
festival of Jal is done. May the Mother plead with the Snake 
that the sun may shine and fruitfulness bless the land!’ 

Now, scarcely ten minutes had elapsed since the beginning 
of the ceremony, which in the ordinary course of events lasted 
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through the greater part of the night, for it was the custom 
to slaughter each victim singly and with appropriate solemni- 
ties. A murmur of disapprobation arose from the far end 
of the amphitheatre, that swelled gradually toaroar. The 
people had been thankful to accept Juanna’s message of 
peace, but, brutalised as they were by the continual sight of 
bloodshed, they were not willing to dispense with their carni- 
vals of human sacrifice. A Roman audience gathered to 
witness a gladiatorial show, to find themselves treated instead 
to a donkey-race and a cock-fight, could scarcely have shown 
more fury. 

‘Bring out the women! Let the victims be offered up to 
Jal as of old,’ the multitudes yelled in their rage, and ten 
minutes or more elapsed before they could be quieted. 

Then Nam addressed them cunningly. 

‘People of the Mist,’ he said, ‘the gods have given us a 
new law, a law of the sacrifice of oxen and goats in the place 
of men and maids, and ye yourselves have welcomed that 
law. No longer shall the blood of victims flow to Jal beneath 
the white rays of the moon while the chant of his servants 
goes up to heaven. Nay, henceforth this holy place must be 
a shambles for the kine. So be it, my children ; in my old age 
I hear the gods speaking with an altered voice and I obey 
them. It is nothing to me who am about to die, yet I tell 
you that rather would I myself be stretched upon the ancient 
stone than see the worship of our forefathers thus turned into 
a mockery. ‘The sacrifice is sacrificed: now may the Mother 
intercede with the Snake that plenty may bless the land.’ 
And he smiled satirically and turned away. 

Those of the audience who were near enough to hear his 
words cried them out to the ranks behind them, and when 
all understood there followed a scene of most indescribable 
tumult. 

‘Blood, give us blood!’ roared the populace, their fierce 
faces alight with rage. ‘Shall we be mocked with the sacri- 
fice of goats? Offer up the servants of the false gods. Give 
us blood! Lead forth the victims!’ 

In the midst of this uproar Juanna, clad in her white robes 
and with the red stone bound upon her brow, rose from her 
seat to speak. 

‘Silence!’ cried Nam, ‘hear the voice of Aca;’ and by 
degrees the shouting died away, and she spoke. 

‘Do ye dare thus to offer outrage to the gods?’ she cried. 
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‘Be warned lest we bring death and famine upon you all. 
Men shall be offered up to us no more. I have spoken.’ 

For a while there was silence, then the clamour broke out 
with redoubled violence, and a portion of the multitude made 
a rush round the edge of the pool towards the rock platform, 
which was repelled by the soldiers in a, very half-hearted way. 

‘Now,’ said Olfan, ‘I think that these will do well to be 
going,’ and he pointed to Leonard, Francisco, and the Settle- 
ment men. ‘Doubtless the gods can defend themselves, but 
if the others do not fly this is sure, that presently they will be 
torn to pieces.’ 

‘Let us all go,’ said Juanna, whose nerve began to fail 
her ; and suiting the action to the word she led the way to- 
wards the rock tunnel, followed by the others. 

They were not allowed to reach it unmolested, however, 
for a number of the crowd, headed, as Leonard noticed, by 
two priests, forced their way through the cordon of guards 
and became mixed with the rear of their little party, the 
members of which they threatened and struck at savagely. This 
happened just as they were entering the mouth of the tunnel, 
behind the statue where the gloom was great. 

This tunnel was protected by a door, which, so soon as they 
thought that all had passed, Olfan and Leonard made haste to 
close, leaving the mob howling without. Then they pressed on 
to the palace, which they reached in safety, Olfan remaining 
behind, however, to watch the movements of the mob. 

‘Oh! why would you not suffer them to sacrifice according 
to their wicked custom, Shepherdess?’ said Otter. ‘ What 
does it matter if they kill each other? So shall there be 
fewer of them. Now the end of it must be that the devils will 
find us out and murder us.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Francisco, ‘the sefiora was right. Let us 
trust in Providence and keep ourselves clean from such iniquity.’ 

As he spoke the roars of wrath in the distance changed to 
a shout of triumph followed by silence. 

‘What is that?’ said Juanna faintly. At this moment 
Olfan pushed the curtains aside and entered, and his face was 
heavy. 

‘Speak, Olfan,’ she said. 

‘The people sacrifice as of old, Queen, he answered. 
‘All of us did not pass the gate; two of your black servants 
were mixed up with the crowd and left, and now they offer 
them to Jal, and others with them.’ 
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Leonard ran to the yard and counted the Settlement men, 
who were huddled together in their fear, staring towards the 
temple through the bars of the gate. Two were missing. 

As he returned he met Olfan coming out. 

‘Where is he going ?’ he asked of Juanna. 

‘To guard the gates. He says that he cannot be sure of 
the soldiers. Is it true about the Settlement men ?’ 

‘Alas! yes. Two are gone.’ 

She hid her face in her hands and shuddered. 

‘Poor creatures!’ she said presently in a hoarse voice. 
‘Why did we ever bring them here? Oh! Leonard, is there 
ho escape from this land of demons ?’ 

‘T hope so,’ he answered; then added, ‘ Come, Juanna, do 
not give way. Things look so bad that they are sure to mend.’ 

‘There is need of it,’ she sobbed. 

All that evening and night they watched, hourly expecting 
to be attacked and dragged forth to sacrifice, but no attack 
was made. Indeed, on the morrow they learnt from Olfan 
that the people had dispersed after sacrificing about a score 
of human beings, and that quiet reigned in the city. 


Now began the most dreadful of their trials, and the 
longest, for it endured five whole weeks. As has been said, 
the climate of these vast upland plains, backed by snow-clad 
mountains, that are the dwelling-place of the People of the 
Mist, is cold during the winter months to the verge of severity. 
But at a certain period of the year, almost invariably within a 
day or two of the celebration of the feast of Jal, the mists and 
frost vanish and warm weather sets in with bright sunshine. 

This is the season of the sowing of crops, and upon the 
climatic conditions of the few following weeks depends the yield 
of the harvest. Should the spring be delayed even a week or 
two, a short crop would certainly result, but if its arrival is 
postponed for a month, it means something like a famine 
during the following winter. For although this people dwell 
on high lands they cultivate the same sorts of grain which are 
common in these latitudes, namely maize and sundry varieties 
of Kaffir corn, having no knowledge of wheat and the other 
hardy cereals. Therefore it is all-important to them that the 
corn should have a fair start, for if the autumn frosts catch it 
before it is fit to harvest the great proportion of the crop turns 
black and ig rendered useless. 

These agricultural details had no small bearing upon 
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the fate of our adventurers. The feast of Jal was celebrated 
in order to secure a good seed-bed and springing time for the 
erain. Juanna and Otter had abolished the hideous cere- 
monies of that feast, and the People of the Mist watched for 
the results with a gloomy and superstitious eye. If the season 
proved more than ordinarily good, all might go well, but if it 
chanced to be bad——! 

And,as was to be expected, seeing how much depended upon 
it, this spring proved the very worst which any living man could 
remember in that country. Day after day the face of the sun 
was hidden with mists that only yielded to the bitter winds 
which blew from the mountains at night, so that when the 
spring should have been a month old, the temperature was 
still that of mid-winter and the corn would not start at all. 

Leonard and Juanna soon discovered what this meant for 
them, and never was the aspect of weather more anxiously 
scanned than by these two from day to day. In vain; every 
morning the blanket of cold mist fell like a cloud, blotting out 
the background of the mountains, and every night the biting 
wind swept down upon them from the fields of snow, chilling 
them to the marrow. 

This state of things—wretched enough in itself—was only 
one of many miseries which afflicted them. Otter and Juanna 
were still treated as gods indeed, and considerable respect 
was shown to Leonard and Francisco, that is, within the 
walls of the palace. But if, wearied with the monotony of 
their life, they went out, which they did twice only during 
these five dreadful weeks, matters were different. Then they 
found themselves followed by a mob of men, women, and chil- 
dren, who glared at them ferociously and cursed them aloud, 
asking what they and their gods had done with the sunshine. 

On the second occasion indeed they were forced to fly for 
their lives, and after this they gave up making the attempt to 
walk abroad, and sat in the palace with Juanna and Otter, who 
of course never dared to leave it. 

It was a terrible life; there was nothing to do, nothing to 
read, and only anxieties to think on. The greater part of the 
day Leonard and Juanna occupied in talking, for practice, in the 
language of the People of the Mist. When their conversation 
was exhausted they told each other tales of their adventures 
in past years, or even invented stories like children and 
prisoners; indeed they were prisoners—prisoners, as they 
feared, under sentence of death. 
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They grew to know each other very well during those five 
weeks, so well indeed that each could almost guess the other’s 
thoughts. But no tender word ever passed their lips. On this 
subject, whatever their hearts might feel, their tongues were 
sealed, and in their curious perversity the chief object of each 
was to disguise the truth from the other. Moreover, Leonard 
never for one moment forgot that Juanna was his ward, a fact 
that in itself would have sufficed to cause him to conceal any 
tender emotions he might have felt towards her. 

So they lived side by side, lovers at heart, yet talking and 
acting as a brother and sister might, and through it all were 
still happy after a fashion because they were together. 

But Soa was not happy. She felt that her mistress no 
longer trusted her, and was at no loss to guess the cause. Day by 
day she stood behind them like a mummy at an Egyptian feast, 
and watched Leonard with ever-growing jealousy. 

Francisco for his part did not attempt to conceal his fears. 
He was certain that they were about to perish and sought conso- 
lation in the constant practice of religion, which was edifying 
but scarcelyimproved him asa companion. As for Otter, he also 
beheved that the hour of death was nigh, but being a fatalist 
this did not trouble him much. On the contrary, in spite of 
Leonard’s remonstrances he began to live hard, betaking him- 
self freely to the beer-pot. When Leonard remonstrated with 
him he turned somewhat sulky. 

‘To-day I am a god, Baas,’ he answered, ‘to-morrow I 
may be carrion. While I am a god, let me drink and be 
merry. All my days also women have cursed me because I 
am ugly, but now my wife holds me great and beautiful. 
What is the good of thinking and looking sad? The end will 
come soon enough. Already Nam sharpens the knife for our 
hearts. Come and be merry with me, Baas, if the Shepherdess 
will let you.’ 

‘Do you take me for a pig like yourself?’ said Leonard 
angrily. ‘Well, go your own way, foolish that you are, but 
beware of the beer and the spirits. Now you are beginning 
to know this language, and when you are drunk you talk, and 
do you think that there are no spies here? That girl, Saga, 
is great-niece to Nam, and you are besotted with her. Be 
careful lest you bring us all to death.’ 

‘Thither we shall come any way, so let us laugh before we 
weep, Baas,’ Otter replied sullenly. ‘Must I then sit here and 
do nothing till I die?’ 
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Leonard shrugged his shoulders and went. He could not 
blame the dwarf, who after all was a savage and looked at 
things as a savage would, notwithstanding Francisco’s earnest 
efforts to convert him. He sometimes wished, so deep was his 
depression, that he also was a savage and could do likewise. 

But the worst of their trials is still to be told. .For the 
first week the Settlement men stayed in the palace, their fears 
and the rumours that had reached them of the terrible fate of 
their two lost companions keeping them quiet. By degrees, 
however, this dread wore off, and one afternoon, wearied with 
the sameness of their life, they yielded to the solicitations of 
some men who spoke to them through the bars of the great 
gate, and went out in a body without obtaining Leonard’s per- 
mission. That night they returned drunk—at least ten of 
them did ; the other two were missing. When they were sober 
again, Leonard questioned them as to the whereabouts of their 
companions, but they could give him no satisfactory in- 
formation. They had been into various houses in the city, 
they said, where the people had plied them with beer, and they 
remembered nothing more. 

These two men never reappeared, but the rest of them, 
now thoroughly frightened, obeyed Leonard’s orders and 
stayed in the palace, although the decoy men still came fre- 
quently to the gates and called them. ‘They passed the days 
in wandering about and drinking to drown their fears, and the 
nights huddled together for protection from an unseen foe, 
more terrible and eraftier than the leopard of their native 
rocks. But these precautions were all in vain. 

One morning, hearing a tumult among them, Leonard 
went to see what was the matter. Three more of the Setile- 
ment men were missing ; they had vanished in the night, none 
could say how, vanished though the doors were barred and 
guarded. There where they had slept lay their guns and little 
possessions, but the men were gone, leaving no trace. When 
he was consulted Olfan looked very grave, but could throw 
no light upon the mystery beyond suggesting that there were 
many secret passages in the palace, of which the openings were 
known only to the priests, and that possibly the men had 
been let down them—terrible information enough for people 
in their position. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE LAST OF THE SETTLEMENT MEN 


Own that day of the vanishing of the three Settlement men 
Nam paid his weekly visit to ‘do honour to the gods,’ and 
Leonard, who by this time could make himself understood in 
the tongue of the People of the Mist, attacked him as to the 
whereabouts of their lost servants. 

When he had finished, the priest answered with a cruel 
smile that he knew nothing of the matter. ‘Doubtless,’ he 
said, ‘the gods had information as to the fate of their own 
servants—it was not for him to seek those whom the gods 
had chosen to put away.’ 

Then turning the subject, he went on to ask when it 
would please the Mother to intercede with the Snake that he 
might cause the sun to shme and the corn to spring, for the 
people murmured, fearing a famine in the land. 

Of course Juanna was able to give no satisfactory answer 
to the priest’s question, and after this the quarters of the 
Settlement men were changed, and for a few days the survivors 
slept in safety. On the third night, however, two more of 
them were taken in the same mysterious manner, and one of 
those who remained swore that, hearing something stir, he 
woke and saw the floor open and a vision of great arins drag- 
sing his sleeping companions through the hole in it, which 
closed again instantly. Leonard hurried to the spot and 
made a thorough examination of the stone blocks of the pave- 
ment, but could find no crack in them. And yet, if the man 
had dreamed, how was the mystery to be explained ? 

After this, with the cxception of Otter, who, sure of the 
fate that awaited them, took little heed of how or when it 
might fall, none of the party could even sleep because of their 
terror of the unseen foe who struck in silence and in darkness, 
dragging the victim to some unknown awful end. Leonard 
and Francisco took it in turns to watch each other’s slumbers, 
laying themselves to rest outside the curtain of Juanna’s 
room. As tor the survivors of the Settlement men, their 
state can scarcely be described. They followed Leonard 
about, upbraiding him bitterly for leading them into this evil 
land and cursing the hour when first they had seen his 
face. It would have been better, they said, that he should 
have left them to their fate in the slave camp than have 
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brought them here to die thus ; the Yellow Devil was at least 
a man, but these people were sorcerers and lost spirits in 
human shape. 

Nor did the horror stop here, for at last the headman 
Peter, a man whom they all liked and respected, went mad 
with fear and ran to and fro in the palace yard while the 
guards and women watched him with curious eyes as he 
shrieked out curses upon Juanna and Leonard. This shock- 
ing scene continued for some hours, for his companions would 
not interfere with him, vowing that he was possessed by a 
spirit, till at length he put a period to it by suddenly com- 
mitting suicide. In vain did Leonard caution the survivors 
to keep their heads and watch at night. They flew to the 
beer which was supplied to them in plenty, and drank till 
they were insensible. And still one by one they vanished 
mysteriously, till at length all were gone. 

Never might Leonard forget his feelings when one day at 
dawn, in the fifth week of their incarceration, he hurried as 
usual to the chamber where the last two of the unfortunate men 
were accustomed to sleep, and found them not. There were 
their blankets, there was the place where they had been, and 
on it, laid carefully in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross by some 
unknown hand, shone two huge sacrificial knives such as the 
priests wore at their girdles. 

Sick and faint with fear he staggered back to the throne- 
room. 

‘Oh! what is it now ?’ said Juanna, who, early as it was, 
had risen already, looking at him with terrified eyes and 
trembling lips. 

‘Only this,’ he answered hoarsely; ‘the last two have been 
taken, and here is what was left in the place of them,’ and 
he cast down the knives on to the pavement. 

Then at last Juanna gave way. ‘Oh! Leonard, Leonard,’ 
-she said, weeping bitterly, ‘they were my father’s servants 
whom I have known since I was a child, and I have brought 
them to this cruel end. Cannot you think of any way of get- 
ting ont of this place? If not, I shall die of fear. I can 
sleep no more. I feel that Jam watched at night, though I 
cannot tell by whom. Last night I thought that I heard 
some one moving near the curtain where you and Francisco 
lie, though Soa declares that it is fancy.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ said Leonard; ‘ Francisco was on guard. 
Ah! here he comes.’ 
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As he spoke Francisco entered the room with consterna- 
tion written on his face. 

‘Outram,’ he gasped, ‘some one must have been in the 
throne chamber where we slept last night. All the rifles 
have gone, ours and those of the Settlement men also.’ 

‘Great heavens!’ said Leonard, ‘but you were watching.’ 

‘I suppose that I must have dozed for a few moments,’ 
answered the priest; ‘it is awful, awful; they are gone and 
we are weaponless.’ 

‘Oh! can we not escape?’ moaned Jnanna. 

‘There is no hope of it,’ answered Leonard gloomily. 
‘We are friendless here except for Olfan, and he has little real 
power, for the priests have tampered with the captains and 
the soldiers who fear them. How can we get out of this 
city? And if we got out what would become of us, unarmed 
and alone? All that we can do is to keep heart and hope for 
the best. Certainly they are right who declare that no good 
comes of seeking after treasure; though I believe that we 
shall live to win it yet,’ he added. 

‘What! Deliverer,’ said a satirical voice behind him, ‘do 
you still desire the red stones, you whose heart’s blood shall 
soon redden a certain stone yonder? ‘Truly the greed of the 
white man is great.’ 

Leonard looked round. It was Soa who spoke, Soa who 
had been listening to their talk, and she was glaring at him 
with an expression of intense hate in her sullen eyes. A 
thought came into his mind. Was it not possible that this 
woman had something to do with their misfortunes? How 
came it about that the others were taken while she was left ? 

‘Who gave you leave, Soa,’ he said, looking her fixedly in 
the face, ‘to hearken to our words and thrust yourself into 
our talk ?’ 

‘You have been glad enough of my counsels hitherto, 
White Man,’ she answered furiously. ‘Who told you the 
tale of this people? And who led you to their land? Was it 
I or another ?’ 

‘You, I regret to say,’ said Leonard coolly. 

“Yes, White Man, I led you here that you might steal the 
treasure of my people lke a thief. I did it because the Shep- 
herdess my mistress forced me to the deed, and in those days 
her will was my law. For her and you I came here to my 
death, and what has been my reward? Iam put away from her, 
she has no kind word for me now; you are about her always, 
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you hold her counsel, but to me her mind is as a shut door 
that I can no longer open. Ay! you have poisoned her heart 
against me, you and that black swine whom they call a god. 

‘ Moreover, because she has learned to love you, white thief, 
wanderer without a kraal as you are, at your bidding she has 
also learned to hate me. Beware, White Man, I am of this 
people, and you know their temper, it is not gentle; when they 
hate they find a means to be revenged,’ and she ceased, 
gasping with rage. 

Indeed, at that moment Soa would have made no bad 
model for a statue of one of the furies of Greek mythology. 

Then Juanna attempted to interfere, but Leonard waved 
her back. 

‘So,’ he said, ‘as I thought, you are at the bottom of all 
this business. Perhaps you will not mind telling us what 
has become of your friends, the Settlement men, or, if you feel 
a delicacy on that point, how it is that you have escaped while 
they have vanished.’ 

‘I know nothing of the Settlement men,’ answered the 
Fury, ‘ except that they have been taken and sacrificed as was 
their meed, and as yet J have lifted no hand and said no word 
against you, though a breath from me would have swept you 
all to doom. Hitherto I have been spared for the same reason 
that you and Bald-pate yonder have been spared—because we 
are the body-servants of the false gods, and are reserved to 
perish with them when the lie is discovered; or perhaps to 
live awhile, set in cages in the market-place, to be mocked 
by the passers-by and to serve as a warning to any whose 
monkey hearts should dare to plot sacrilege against the 
divinity of Aca and of Jal. 

‘Now, Shepherdess, take your choice. As you know well, 
T have loved you from a babe and I love you yet, although you 
have scorned me for this man’s sake. Take your choice, I say ; 
cling to me and trust me, giving the Deliverer to the priests, 
and I will save you. Cling to him, and I will bring shame 
and death upon you all, for my love shall turn to hate.’ 

At this juncture Leonard quictly drew his revolver, though 
at the time nobody noticed it except Francisco. Indeed by 
now Juanna was almost as angry as Soa herself. 

‘How dare you speak to me thus?’ she said, stamping 
her foot, ‘ you whom from a child I have thought good and 
have trusted. What do you say? That I must give him who 
saved me from death over to death, in order that I may buy 
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back your love and protect myself. You evil woman, I tell 
you that first I will die as J would have died yonder in the 
slave camp,’ and she ceased, for her indignation was too great 
to allow her to say more. 

‘So be it, Shepherdess,’ said Soa solemnly. ‘1 hear you. 
It was to be expected that you would prefer him whom you 
love to her who loves you. Yet, Shepherdess, was it not I 
after all who saved you yonder in the slave camp? Doubtless 
I dream, but it seems to me that when those men who are 
dead deserted you, running this way and that in their fear— 
and, Shepherdess, it is for this that I am glad they are dead, 
and lifted no hand to save them—TI followed you alone. It 
seems to me that, having followed you far till I could walk no 
more for hunger and weariness, I used my wit and bribed a 
certain white man, of the sort who would sell their sisters and 
blaspheme their mothers for a reward, to attempt your rescue. 

‘T bribed him with a gem of great price—had there been 
ten of them, that gem would have bought them all—and with 
the gem I told him the secret of the treasure which is here. 
He took the bribe, and being brave and desperate, he drew 
you out of the clutches of the Yellow Devil, though in that 
matter also I had some part; and then you loved him. Ah! 
could IJ have foreseen it, Shepherdess, I had left you to 
die in the slave camp, for then you had died loving me who 
now hate me and cast me off for the sake of this white thief.’ 

Leonard could bear it no longer, and in the interests of 
their common safety he came to a desperate resolve. With 
an exclamation, he lifted the pistol and covered Soa. Both 
Francisco and Juanna saw the act and sprang to him, the 
latter exclaiming, ‘Oh! what are you going to do ?’ 

‘I propose to kill this woman before she kills us, that is 
all,’ he answered coldly. 

‘No! no!’ cried Juanna, ‘she has been faithful to me 
for many years. I cannot see her shot.’ 

‘ Let the butcher do his work,’ mocked Soa; ‘it shall avail 
him little. Doubtless he is angry because I have spoken the 
truth about him,’ and she folded her arms upon her breast, 
awaiting the bullet. 

‘What is to be done ?’ said Leonard desperately. ‘If Ido 
not shoot her, she will certainly betray us.’ 

‘Then let her betray,’ said Francisco; ‘it is written that 
you shall do no murder.’ 

‘Tf you fear to shoot a woman, send for your black dog, 
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White Man,’ mocked Soa. ‘ He would have killed my father, 
and doubtless this task also will be to his liking.’ 

‘T can’t do it. Get a rope and tie her up, Francisco,’ said 
Leonard. ‘ We must watch her night and day; it will be a 
pleasant addition to our occupations. After all it is only one 
more risk, whichis no great matter among so many. I fancy 
the game is about played out, anyhow.’ 

Francisco went for the rope and presently returned accom- 
panied by Otter. A month of furious dissipation had left its 
mark even on the dwarf’s iron frame. His bright black eyes 
were bloodshot and unsteady, his hand shook, and he did not 
walk altogether straight. 

‘You have been drinking again, you sot,’ said Leonard. 
‘Go back to your drink; we are in sorrow here and want no 
drunkards in our company. Now then, Francisco, give me 
that rope.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, I have been drinking,’ answered the dwarf 
humbly ; ‘itis well to drink before one dies, since we may not 
drink afterwards, and I think that the hour of death is at 
hand. Oh! Shepherdess of the heavens, they said down 
yonder at the Settlement that you were a great rain-maker: 
now if you can make the rain to fall, can you not make the 
gun to shine ? Wind and water are all very well, but we have 
too much of them here.’ 

‘ Hearken,’ said Leonard, ‘while you revelled, the last of 
Mavoom’s men vanished, and these are left in their place,’ 
and he pointed to the knives. 

‘Is it so, Baas?’ answered Otter with a hiccough. ‘ Well, 
they were a poor lot, and we shall not miss them. And yet 
I wish I were a man again and had my hands on the throat 
of that wizard Nam. Wow / but I would squeeze it.’ 

‘It is your throat that will be squeezed soon, Otter,’ 
said Leonard. ‘Look here, god or no god, get you sober or I 
will beat you.’ 

‘I am sober, Baas, Jam indeed. Last night I was drunk, 
to-day nothing is left but a pain here,’ and he tapped his great 
head. ‘Why are you tying up that old cow Soa, Baas ? ’ 

‘ Because she threatens to use her horns, Otter. She says 
that she will betray us all.’ 

‘Indeed, Baas! Well, it is in my mind that she has be- 
trayed us already. Why do younot kill her and have done ?’ 

‘Because the Shepherdess here will have none of it,’ 
answered Leonard; ‘also I do not like the task.’ ; 
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‘I will kill her if you wish, Baas,’ said Otter with another 
hiccough. ‘She is wicked, let her die.’ 

‘T have told you that the Shepherdess will have none of 
it. Listen: we must watch this woman; we will guard her 
to-day and you must take your turn to-night—it will keep 
you from your drink.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, I will watch, though it would be better to Inll 
her at once, for thus we should be spared trouble.’ 

Then they bound Soa securely and set her in a corner of 
the throne chamber, and all that day Leonard and Francisco 
mounted guard over her alternately. She made no resistance 
and said nothing; indeed it seemed as if a certain lassitude 
had followed her outbreak of rage, for she leaned her head 
back and slept, or made pretence to sleep. 

The day passed uneventfully. Olfan visited them as usual, 
and told them that the excitement grew in the city. Indeed 
the unprecedented prolongation of the cold weather was 
driving the people into a state of superstitious fury that must 
soon express itself in violence of one form or another, and the 
priests were doing everything in their power to foment the 
trouble. No immediate danger was to be apprehended, how- 
ever. 

After sundown Leonard and Francisco went out into the 
courtyard to inspect the weather according to their custom. 
There was no sign of a change; the wind blew as bitterly as 
ever from the mountains, the sky was ashen, and the stars 
seemed far off and cold. 

‘Will it never break?’ said Leonard with a sigh, and 
re-entered the palace, followed by Francisco. 

Then, having solemnly cautioned Otter to keep a strict 
guard over Soa, they wrapped themselves up in their blankets 
in order to get some rest, which both of them needed sadly. 
Juanna had retired already, laying herself down to sleep 
immediately on the other side of the curtain, for she feared to 
he alone; indeed they could see the tips of her fingers appear- 
ing beneath the bottom of the curtain. 

Very soon they were asleep, for even terror must yield at 
last to the necessities of rest, and a dense silence reigned over 
the palace, broken only by the tramp of the sentries without. 

Once Leonard opened his eyes, hearing something move, 
and instantly stretched out his hand to assure himself of 
Juanna’s safety. She was there, for in her sleep her fingers 
closed instinctively upon his own. Then he turned round and 
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saw what had disturbed him. In the doorway of the chamber 
stood the bride of the Snake, Saga, a lighted torch in one 
hand and a gourd in the other, and very picturesque that 
handsome young woman looked with her noble figure illumined 
by the glare of the torchlight. 

‘What is the matter?’ said Leonard. 

‘Ttis allright, Baas,’ answered Otter; ‘ the old woman here 
is as safe as the stone statue yonder and quiteasquiet. Saga 
brings me some water, that is all. I bade her do so because 
of the fire that rages inside me and the pain in my head. 
Fear not, Baas, I do not drink beer when I am on guard.’ 

‘Beer or water, I wish you would keep your wife at a 
distance,’ answered Leonard; ‘come, tell her to be off.’ 

Then he looked at his watch, the hands of which he could 
just distinguish by the distant glare of the torch, and went 
to sleep again. This took place at ten minutes past eleven. 
When he awoke again dawn was breaking and Otter was 
calling to him in a loud hoarse voice. 

‘ Baas,’ he said, ‘ come here, Baas,’ 

Leonard jumped up and ran to him, to find the dwarf on 
his feet and staring vacantly at the wall against which Soa 
had been sitting. She was gone, but there on the floor lay 
the ropes with which she had been tied. 

Leonard sprang at Otter and seized him by the shoulders. 

‘Wretched man!’ he cried, ‘ you have been sleeping, and 
now she has escaped and we are lost.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, I have been sleeping. Kill meif you wish, for 
I deserve it. And yet, Baas, never was I more wide-awake in 
my life until I drank that water. Iam not wont to sleep on 
guard, Baas.’ 

‘Otter,’ said Leonard, ‘that wife of yours has drugged 
Ou.’ 
ike It may be so, Baas. At least the woman hag gone, and, 

say, whither has she gone ?’ 

‘To Nam, her father,’ answered Leonard. 
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CHAPTER XXYVII 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


Waite Leonard and Otter spoke thus in their amazement, 
had they but known it, a still more interesting conversation 
was being carried on some three hundred yards away. Its 
scene was a secret chamber hollowed in the thickness of the 
temple wall, and the dramatis persone consisted of Nam, the 
high priest, Soa, Juanna’s servant, and Saga, wife of the 
Snake. 

Nam was an early riser, perhaps because his conscience 
would not allow him to sleep, or because on this occasion he 
had business of importance to attend to. At any rate, on the 
morning in question, long before the break of dawn, he was 
seated in his little room alone, musing; and indeed his thoughts 
gave him much food for reficction. As has been said, he was 
a very aged man, and whatever may have been his faults, at 
least he was earnestly desirous of carrying on the worship 
of the gods according to the strict letter of the customs 
which had descended to lim from his forefathers, and which 
luimself he had followed all his life. In truth, from long 
consideration of them, their attributes, and the traditions 
concerning them, Nam had come to believe in the actual 
existence of these gods, although the belief was a qualified one 
and somewhat half-hearted. Or, to put it less strongly, he 
had never allowed his mind to entertain active doubt of the 
spiritual beings whose earthly worship was so powerful a 
factor in his own material rule and prosperity, and in that of 
his class. In its issues this half-faith of his had been sufh- 
ciently real to induce him to accept Otter and Juanna when 
they arrived mysteriously in the land. 

Jt had been prophesied that they should arrive thus—that 
was a fact; and their outward appearance exactly fitted every 
detail of the prophecy—that was another fact; and these two 
facts together seemed to point to a conclusion so irresistible 
that, shrewd and experienced as he was, Nam was unable to 
set it down to mere coincidence. Therefore in the first rush 
of his religious enthusiasm he had accorded a hearty welcome 
to the incarnations of the divinities whom for some eighty 
years he had worshipped as powers spiritual. 

But though pious zeal had much to do with this action, 
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as Olfan informed Juanna, it was not devoid of worldly 
motives. He desired the glory of being the discoverer of the 
gods, he desired also tlie consoldation of the rule which hig 
eruelties had shaken, that must result from their advent. 

All this was well enough, but he had never even dreamed 
that the first step of these new-born divinities would be to 
discard the ancient ceremonial without which his office would 
become a sinecure and his power a myth, and even to declare 
an active hostility against himself. 

Were they or were they not gods? This was the question 
that exercised his mind. If there was truth in prophecies 
they should be gods. On the other hand he could discover 
nothing particularly divine about their persons, characters, or 
attributes—that is to say, nothing sufficiently divine to deceive 
Nam himself, whatever impression they produced upon the 
vulgar. Thus Juanna might be no more than a very beautiful 
woman white in colour, and Otter only what he knew him to 
be through his spies, a somewhat dissolute dwarf. 

That they had no great power was also evident, seeing that 
he, Nam, without incurring the heavenly vengeance, had been 
able to abstract, and afterwards to sacrifice comfortably, the 
greater number of their servants.. Another thing which pleaded 
against their celestial origin was that so far, instead of peace 
and prosperity blessing the land as it should have done im- 
mediately on their arrival, the present season was proving 
itself the worst on record, and the country was face to face 
with a prospect of famine in the ensuing winter. 

And yet, if they were not gods, who were they? Would 
any human beings in their senses venture among such people 
as the Children of the Mist, merely to play off a huge 
practical joke of which the finale was likely to be so serious 
to themselves? The idea was preposterous, since they had 
nothing to gain by so doing, for Nam, it may be observed, was 
ignorant of the value of rubies, which to him were only 
emblems employed in their symbolical ceremonies. ‘Think as 
he would, he could come to no definite conclusion. One thing 
was clear, however, that it was now very much to his interest 
to demonstrate their non-celestial origin, though to do so 
would be to stultify himself and to prove that his judgment 
was not infallible. Otherwise, did the ‘gods’ succeed in 
establishing their power, he and his authority seemed likely to 
come to a sudden end in the jaws of that monster, which his 
order had fostered for so many generations. 
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Thus reflected Nam in perplexity of soul, wishing to him- 
self the while that he had retired from his office before he 
was called upon to face questions so difficult and so dangerous. 

‘I must be patient,’ he muttered to himself at last ; ‘ time 
will show the truth, or, if the weather does not change, the 
people will settle the matter for me.’ 

As it chanced he had not long to wait, for just then there 
was a knock upon his door. 

‘Enter,’ he said, arranging his goat-skin robe about his 
broad shoulders. 

A priest came in bearmg a torch, for there was no window 
to the chamber, and after him two women. 

‘Who is this?’ said Nam, pointing to the second of the 
women. 

‘This ig she who is servant to Aca, Father,’ answered the 
priest. 

‘How comes she here?’ said Nam again. ‘I gave no 
orders that she should be taken.’ 

‘She comes of her own free will, Father, having somewhat 
to say to you.’ 

‘Fool, how can she speak to me when she does not know 
our tongue? But of her presently ; take her aside and watch 
her. Now, Saga, your report. First, what of the weather ?’ 

‘Tt is grey and pitiless, father. The mist is dense and no 
sun can be seen.’ 

‘I thought it, because of the cold,’ and he drew his robe 
closer round him. ‘A few more days of this ’and he 
stopped, then went on. ‘Tell me of Jal, your lord.’ 

‘Jal is as Jal was, merry and somewhat drunken. He 
speaks our language very ill, yet when he was last in liquor he 
sang a song which told of deeds that he, and he whom they 
name the Deliverer, had wrought together down in the south, 
rescuing the goddess Aca from some who had taken her 
captive. At least, so I understood that song.’ 

‘Perhaps you understood it wrong,’ answered Nam. ‘Say, 
niece, do you still worship this god ?’ 

‘I worship the god Jal, but the man, Dweller in the 
Waters, I hate,’ she said fiercely. 

‘Why, how is this? But two days gone you told me that 
you loved him, and that there was no such god as this man, 
and no such man as this god.’ 

‘That was so, father, but since then he has thrust me 
aside, saying that I weary him, and courts a handmaid of 
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mine own, and therefore I demand the life of that hand- 
maiden.’ 

Nam smiled grimly. ‘Perchance you demand the life of 
the god also ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied without hesitation, ‘I would see him 
dead if it can be brought about.’ 

Again Nam smiled. ‘Truly, niece, your temper is that of 
my sister, your grandmother, who brought three men to 
sacrifice because she grew jealous of them. Well, well, these 
are strange times, and you may live to see your desire satisfied 
by the death of the god. Now, what of that woman ? How 
comes she to be with you ?’ 

‘She was bound by the order of Aca, father, and J4l 
was set to watch her; but I drugged Jal, and loosing her 
bonds [ led her down the secret way, for she desires to speak 
to you.’ 

scsi can that be, niece? Can I then understand her 
language ?’ 

‘Nay, father, but she understands ours. Had she been 
bred in the land she could not speak it better.’ 

Nam looked astonished, and going to the door he called 
io the priest without to lead in the stranger. 

‘You have words to say to me,’ he said. 

‘Yes, lord, but not before these. That which I have to 
say 18 secret.’ 

Nam hesitated. 

‘Have no fear, lord,’ said Soa, reading his thoughts. 
‘See, I am unarmed.’ 

Then he commanded the others to go, and when the door 
had closed behind them, he looked at her inquiringly. 

‘Tell me, lord, who am 1?’ asked Soa, throwing the 
wrapping from her head and turning her face to the glare of 
the torchlight. 

‘How can I know who you are, wanderer? Yet, had I 
met you by chance, I should have said that you were of our 
blood.’ 

‘That is so, lord, I am of your blood. Cast your mind 
back and think if you can remember a certain daughter whom 
you loved many years ago, but who through the workings of 
your foes was chosen to be a bride to the Snake,’ and she 
paused. 

‘Speak on,’ said Nam in a low voice. 

‘Perchance you can recall, lord, that, moved to it by 
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love and pity, on the night of the sacrifice you helped that 
daughter to escape the fangs of the Snake.’ 

‘T remember something of it,’ he replied cautiously ; ‘ but 
tidings were brought to me that this woman of whom you speak 
was overtaken by the vengeance of the god, and died on her 
journey.’ 

‘That is not so, lord. Iam your daughter, and you are 
none other than my father. I knew you when first I saw 
your face, though you did not know me.’ 

‘Prove it, and beware how you lie,’ he said. ‘Show me the 
secret sign, and whisper the hidden word into my ear.’ 

Then, glancing suspiciously behind her, Soa came to 
him, and made some movements with her hands in the shadow 
of the table. Next bending forward, she whispered awhile 
into his ear. When she had finished, her father looked up, 
and there were tears in his aged eyes. 

‘Welcome, daughter, he said. ‘I thought that I was 
alone, and that none of my issue lived anywhere upon the 
earth. Welcome! Your life is forfeit to the Snake, but, for- 
getting my vows, I will protect you, ay, even at the cost of 
my Own.’ 

Then the two embraced each other with every sign of 
tenderness, a spectacle that would have struck anyone 
acquainted with their characters as both curious and inte- 
resting. 

Presently Nam left the chamber, and having dismissed the 
attendant priest and his great-niece, Saga, who were waiting 
outside, he returned and prayed his daughter to explain the 
reason of her presence in the train of Aca. 

‘First, you shall swear an oath to me, my father,’ said 
Soa, ‘and if you swear it not, I will tell you no word of my 
story. You shall swear by the blood of Aca that you will do 
nothing against the life of that Queen with whom I journeyed 
hither. Tor the others, you may work your will upon them, 
but her you shall not harm.’ 

‘Why should I swear this, daughter?’ he asked. 

‘You shall swear it because I, whom you love, love her, 
and also because so shall you gain the greater honour.’ 

‘Who am I that I should lift my hand against the gods, 
daughter? I swear it by the blood of Aca, and if I break my 
oath, then may Jal deal with me as once he dealt with Aca.’ 

Then Soa went on freely, for she knew that this was a vow 
that could not be broken. Beginning at its commencement, 
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she told him all the story of her life since, forty years ago, she 
had fled from among the People of the Mist, passing on 
rapidly, however, to that part of it which had to do with the 
capture and rescue of Juanna from the slave-traders, and with 
the promise that she had made to Leonard as the price of his 
assistance. This promise, she was careful to explain, she had 
not intended to fulfil until she was forced to do so by Juanna 
herself. Then she gave him a minute history of the object and 
details of their expedition, down to her final quarrel with 
Leonard and her mistress on the previous day. 

To say that the old priest was thunderstruck at these 
extraordinary revelations would be too little; he was over- 
ar ae overwhelmed that for a while he could scarcely 
speak. 

‘Tt is fortunate for this jade of a mistress of yours, who 
dares to make a mockery of our goddess that she may steal her 
wealth, that I have sworn to save her from harm, daughter,’ 
he gasped at length, ‘else she had died, and swiftly. At least, 
the others remain to me,’ and he sprang to his feet. 

‘Stay awhile, father,’ said Soa, catching his cloak ; ‘ what 
is your plan ?’ 

‘My plan? To drag them to the temple and denounce 
them. What else is there to do?’ 

‘ And thereby denounce yourself also, who proclaimed them 
gods. I think I have a better.’ 

‘Tell it then, daughter.’ 

‘It is this. Do you pass in before the gods this day, speak 
humbly to the gods, praying them to change the face of the 
heavens that the sun may shine; telling them also that strange 
talk has come to your ears by the mouth of Saga and the 
other women, of words that have been spoken by the god Jal, 
which would seem to show that he is no god, but that of this 
you believe nothing as yet. Then say to them that if the 
{ace of the heavens remains grey on the morrow, you will 
know that this talk is true, and that they will be brought 
to the temple, there to be judged and deali with according 
to the finding of the people, who have heard these things 
also.’ 

‘And what if the weather should change, daughter ?’ 

‘Tt will not change yet awhile; but if that should chance, 
we must make another plan.’ 

‘Just now I swore to you that I would not harm her whom 
you love, and yet, daughter, if she is proved to be a false 
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goddess in the face of all the multitude, how shall she escape 
harm, for then her end must be quick and terrible ? ’ 

‘She shall escape because she will not be there, father. 
You have seen the white man with her—not the Deliverer, the 
other. Were that man dressed in the robes of Aca, and sat 
on high upon the head of the statue when the light is low, 
who should say that he was not Aca?’ 

‘Then you would give all the others to death, daughter ?’ 

‘Nay, I would save the Deliverer alive, for a while at least.’ 

‘And wherefore? You are too subtle for me.’ 

‘For this reason, father ; he loves her who is named Aca, 
and trusts to marry her, to marry her fully according to the 
custom of his people: therefore] would that he should see her 
given to another.’ 

‘To another! To whom then?’ 

‘To Olfan the king, who also loves her.’ 

Now Nam held up his hands in perplexity, saying: 

‘Oh! my daughter, be plain, I pray of you, for I cannot 
understand your counsels. Wereit not better to give to these 
people the red stones which they desire, and send them secretly 
from the land, saying that they had vanished into the earth 
again, for so it seems to me we should be rid of much shame 
and trouble ?’ 

‘Listen, my father, and I will tell you. Were she whom 
I love to leave this land, I should see ler face no more, and 
this madness has come upon me that I cannot hve without 
the sight of her. Also, how can these people escape the 
dangers of the road? Sut four of them are left alive, and 
even were they without our borders, they must journey for 
three moons before they come to any place where white men 
live, passing through swamps and deserts and tribes of wild 
men. This they could hardly do with arms such as those 
whereby the Deliverer slew the priests, and now their arms 
are gone, you alone know where, my father.’ 

‘The instruments of which you speak lie in the deep 
waters of the temple pool, daughter, for there I caused 
them to be cast.’ 

‘Their arms are gone,’ said Soa, ‘ they are alone, here they 
must live or die. Three of them I will give to death, and the 
fourth I would make the wife of the King, seeing that nothing 
better can be done for her. Let her be hidden awhile, and then 
let Olfan take her. As for the tale that we shall tell of the 
matter to the ears of the people, doubtless time will show it. 
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I say that Olfan loves her and will buy her with a great price, 
and the price which you must ask shall be that henceforth he 
obeys you in everything.’ 

‘The scheme 1s good, daughter ; at the least, bearing my 
oath in mind, I have none better, though were it not for my 
oath, either I would kill them all or set them free. Yet who 
can say that it shall succeed? It is in the hands of fate, let it 
go as fate wills. And now follow me, that I may place 
you where you shall dwell in comfort, then after we have 
eaten I will speak with these gods whom you have let loose 
upon us.’ 


That morning passed heavily enough to the four wretched 
prisoners in the palace. For some hours they sat together in 
the throne-room almost silent, for they were crushed by 
misfortune and fear; the toils were closing on them, and they 
knew it, nor could they lift a finger to save themselves. 

Francisco knelt and prayed, Leonard and Juanna sat hand 
in hand listening to him, while Otter wandered to and fro like 
an unqulet spirit, cursing Soa, Saga, and all women in many 
languages and with a resource and vigour that struck his 
hearers as unparalleled. At length he vanished through the 
curtains, to get drunk probably, Leonard reflected. 

However, the dwarf sought not drink, but vengeance. A 
few minutes later, hearing screams in the courtyard, Leonard 
ran out to find himself witness to a curious scene. There 
on the ground, surrounded by a group of other women, her 
companions, who were laughing at her discomfiture, lay the 
stately Saga, bride of the Snake. Over her stood her lord 
and master, the god Jal, his left hand twisted in her long hair, 
while with his right, in which he grasped a leather thong, 
despite her screams and entreaties, he administered to her one 
of the soundest and, be it added, best deserved thrashings 
that ever fell to the lot of erring woman. 

‘What are you doing?’ said Leonard. 

‘I am teaching this wife of mine that it is not well to 
drug a god, Baas,’ gasped Otter; then added with a final and 
most ferocious cut, ‘ There, get you gone, witch, and let me see 
your ugly face no more.’ 

The woman rose and went, cursing and weeping, while the 
dwarf followed Leonard back into the throne-room. 

‘You have done it now, Otter,’ said Leonard. ‘ Well, it 
does not much matter. Ifancy she is gone for good, any way.’ 
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‘Yes, Baas, she -has gone, and she has gone gore,’ replied 
Otter with a faint grin. 

At that moment a messenger arrived announcing that 
Nam was without waiting for an audience. 

‘Let him be admitted,’ said Juanna with a sigh, and 
seated herself on one of the thrones, Otter clambering into the 
other. 

They had scarcely taken their places when the curtains 
were thrown back and the ancient priest entered, attended by 
about a score of his fellows. He bowed himself humbly 
before Juanna and the dwarf and then spoke. 

‘Oh! ye gods,’ he said, ‘I come in the name of the 
People of the Mist to take counsel with you. Why it is wedo 
not know, but things have gone amiss in the land: the sun 
does not shine as in past years before you came to bless us, 
neither does the grain spring. Therefore your people are 
threatened with a famine, and they pray that you may comfort 
them out of the store of your wisdom.’ 

‘And if we have no comfort to give, Nam ?’ 

‘Then, Queen, the people ask that you will be pleased to 
meet them to-morrow in the temple at the moon-rise, when 
the night is one hour old, that they may talk with you there 
through the mouth of me, your servant.’ 

‘And if we weary of your temple and will not come, Nam ?’ 
asked Juanna. 

‘Then this is the command of tho people, O Aca: that 
we bring you thither, and it is a command that may not be 
disobeyed,’ answered the high priest slowly. 

‘ Beware, Nam,’ replied Juanna; ‘ strange things happen 
here that call for vengeance. Our servants pass away like 
shadows, and in their place we find such weapons as you 
carry,’ and she pointed to the priests’ knives. ‘We will come 
to-morrow nicht at the rising of the moon, but again I say 
to you, beware, for now our mercy is but as a frayed 
rope, and it were well for you all that the cord should not 
break.’ 

‘Ye know best whither your servants have wandered, O 
Aca,’ said the priest, stretching out his hands in deprecation, 
and speaking in a tone of which the humility did not veil the 
insolence, ‘for true gods such as ye are can guard their 
servants. We thank you for your words, O ye gods, and we 
pray you to be merciful to us, for the threats of true gods 
are very terrible. And now one little word. I ask justice 
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of you, O ye gods. She who was given to be bride of the 
Snake, my niece who is named Saga, has been cruelly beaten 
by some evil-doer here in the palace, as I know, for but now I 
met her bruised and weepmg. I ask of you then that ye 
search out this evil-doer and punish him with death or stripes. 
Farewell, O ye high gods.’ 

Leonard looked at the priest as he bowed humbly before 
the thrones, and a desire to take Otter’s advice and kill him 
entered his heart, for he knew that he had come to drag them 
to their trialand perhaps to doom. He still had his revolver, 
and it would have been easy to shoot him, for Nam’s broad 
breast was a target that few could miss. And yet, what could 
it help them to shed his blood ? There were many to fill his 
place if he died, and violence would certainly be answered with 
vigenee No, he would let him be, and they must bide their 

ate. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
JUANNA PREVARICATES 


THE morrow drew towards its evening. Like those that had 
gone before it, this day had been misty and miserable, only 
distinguished from its predecessors by the fall of some sharp 
showers of sleet. Now, as the afternoon waned, the sky 
began to clear in its accustomed fashion ; but the bitter wind 
sweeping down from the mountains, though it drove away 
the fog, gave no promise of any break in the weather. At 
sunset Leonard went to the palace gates and looked towards 
the temple, about the walls of which a number of people were 
already gathering, as though in anticipation of some great 
event. They caught sight of him, and drew as near to the 
gates of the palace as they dared, howling curses and shaking 
their fists. - 

‘This is a foretaste of what we must expect to-night, 1 
suppose,’ said Leonard to Francisco, who had followed him, 
as they retreated across the courtyard. ‘ We are in trouble 
now, friend. I do not so much care for my own sake, but it 
breaks my heart to think of Juanna. What will be the end 
of it, I wonder ?’ 

‘For me, Outram, the end will be death, of that I am 
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sure; well, 1 have long expected it, and I am ready to die. 
What your fate will be I cannot say; but as to the Sefiora, 
comfort yourself; for many weeks I have had a presentiment 
that she will escape safely.’ 

‘In that case I am ready enough to go,’ answered 
Leonard. ‘ Life is as dear to me as to other men; but I tell 
you, Francisco, that I would pay mine down gladly to-night 
as the price of her deliverance.’ 

‘TI know it, Outram; we are both of one mind there, and 
perhaps before many hours are over we shall be called upon 
to practise what we preach.’ 

By now they had reached the throne-room, where Otter, 
who for the last twenty-four hours had been quite sober, was 
squatted on the floor at the foot of his throne, a picture of 
repentant misery, while Juanna walked swiftly up and down 
the long room, lost in reflection. 

‘Any news, Leonard?’ she said as they came in. 

‘None, except that there are great preparations going on 
yonder,’ and he nodded towards the temple; ‘also a mob 
is howling at the gates.’ 

‘Oh!’ groaned Otter, addressmg Juanna, ‘ cannot you, 
who are named Shepherdess of the Heavens, prophesy to 
these people that the weather will break, and so save us 
from the Snake ?’ 

‘IT can prophesy,’ she answered; ‘but it will not change 
to-night, nor, I think, to-morrow. However, I will try.’ 

Then came a silence: nobody seemed to have anything to 
say. It was broken by the entrance of Olfan, whose face 
showed the disturbance of his mind. 

‘ What passes, Olfan ?’ asked Juanna. 

‘Queen,’ he answered sadly, ‘there is great trouble at 
hand. The people rave for the blood of you, their gods. 
Nam told you that ye are summoned this night to confer 
with the people. Alas! I must tell you otherwise. This 
night ye will be put upon your trial before the Council of 
the Elders.’ 

‘That we guessed, Olfan, and if the verdict goes against 
us, what then ?’ 

‘Alas that I must say it! Then, Queen, you will be 
hurled, all of you, into the pool of the Snake, to be food 
for the Snake.’ 

‘Cannot you protect us, Olfan ?’ 

‘I cannot, O Queen, except with my own life. The 
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soldiers are under my command indeed ;. but in this matter 
they will not obey me, for the priests have whispered in their 
ears, and if the sun does not shine they too must starve next 
winter. Pardon me, Queen, but if you are gods, how is it 
that you need help from me who am but a man? Cannot 
the gods then protect themselves and be avenged upon their 
enemies ?’ 

Juanna looked despairingly at Leonard, who sat by her 
side pulling at his beard, as was his fashion when perplexed. 

‘T think that you had better tell him,’ he said in English. 
‘Our situation is desperate. Probably in a few hours he will 
know us to be impostors; indeed, he guesses it already. It is 
better that he should learn the truth from our own lips. The 
man is honest; moreover, he owes his life to us, though it 
is true that were it not for us he would never have been in 
danger of his life. Now we must trust him and take our 
chance ; if we make a mistake, it does not greatly matter—- 
we have made so many already.’ 

Juanna bowed her head and thought awhile, then she 
lifted it and spoke. 

‘Olfan,’ she said, ‘are we alone? That which I have to 
say must he overheard by none.’ 

‘We are alone, Queen,’ he answered, glancing round, ‘ but 
these walls have ears.’ 

‘Olfan, draw near.’ 

He obeyed, and leaning forward she spoke to him almost 
in a whisper, while the others clustered round to hear her 
words. 

‘You must call me Queen no more,’ she said in a voice 
broken with humiliation. ‘I am no goddess, I am but a 
mortal woman, and this man,’ and she pointed to Otter, ‘is 
no god, he is only a black dwarf.’ 

She paused, watching the effect of her words. An 
expression of astonishment swept across the king’s face, but it 
was her boldness rather than the purport of her speech that 
caused it. Then he smiled. 

‘Perhaps I have guessed as much,’ he answered. ‘And 
yet I must still call you by that name, seeing that you are the 
queen of all women, for say, where is there another so lovely, 
so brave, or so great? Here at least there are none,’ and he 
bowed before her with a stately courtesy that would have 
become any European gentleman. 

Now it was Leonard’s turn to look astonished. There 
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was nothing in the king’s words to which he could take 
objection, and yet he did not like their tone ; it was too full of 
adiniration. Moreover it seemed to him that Olfan was not 
in the least disappointed to discover as a fact that Juanna 
was only a woman—a supposition which was fully established 
by his next speech. 

‘T am glad to learn from your own lips, Queen, that you are 
no goddess, but a mortal lady, seeing that goddesses are far 
away and we men must worship them from afar, whereas 
Wwomen—we may love,’ and again he bowed. 

‘My word!’ said Leonard to himself, ‘ this king is setting 
himself up as my rival. I almost wish I had put things 
on a more satisfactory footmg; but of course it is absurd. 
Poor Juanna !’ 

As for Juanna herself, she started and blushed; here was 
a new trouble, but however disagreeable it might prove to be, 
now was no time to show displeasure. 

‘Listen, Olfan,’ she said, ‘this is not an hour for pretty 
speeches which mean nothing, for it seems that before the light 
dawns again I may well be dead and far beyond all love and 
worship. This is our tale: we came to your land to seek 
adventures, and also to win those red stones that you name 
the blood of Aca, which among the white people are much 
prized as ornaments for their women. That is why I, who 
am a woman, urged the Deliverer to undertake this journey, 
and it is because of my folly that now we stand in danger of 
our lives.’ 

‘Your pardon, Queen,’ said Olfan bluntly, ‘but I would 
ask you one question before you tell me the end of your tale. 
What is this white man to you?’ 

Now Juanna was ‘in acleft stick; ’ if she said that Leonard 
was nothing to her, it mivht possibly be better for him, though 
it was doubtful whether Olfan would beheve her. If, on the 
other hand, she said that he was her husband, it might be 
better for herself, and protcct her from the advances of this 
dignified savage ; but against this course her pride revolted. 
Had she not always indignantly repudiated the validity of that 
hateful marriage, and though she loved him, were not she and 
Leonard in a sense at daggersdrawn? Still she must decide, 
and quickly; her common-sense told her that under the cir- 
cumstances it was her pride which must give way. 

‘He is my husband,’ she said boldly. 

Olfan’s face fell; then a look of doubt came into it, for 
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Juanna’s mode of hfe, every detail of which was known to 
him, seemed to contradict her statement. 

Seeing that he did not believe her, Juanna plunged still 
deeper into the mire. 

‘He is my husband,’ she said again. ‘This man,’ and 
she pointed to Francisco, ‘ who is a priest among us, married 
us according to our customs some six moons since, and Otter 
yonder was witness to the marriage.’ 

‘Ts this so ?’ asked Olfan. 

‘Tt is so, King,’ rephed Francisco. ‘I married them, and 
they are man and wife.’ 

‘Yes, yes, it is so,’ put in Otter, ‘for I saw it done, and we 
celebrated a great sacrifice in honour of that wedding feast. 
I would that we could have such another here to-night.’ 

‘Fear not, Dwarf,’ answered Olfan with a touch of irrita- 
tion, ‘ you will see enough of sacrifices before all is ended.’ 

Then a new thought struck him, and he added, ‘ You say 
that the Deliverer is your husband, Queen, and these men 
bear witness to it, all except your lord himself! Now tell me 
one thing more: do you love him and would you be sorry if 
he died ?’ 

Juanna’s brow burnt red as the ruby stone upon it, for 
with the exception of her black robe she was prepared to 
proceed to the temple. But there was no help for it now; she 
must speak clearly, however much it shamed her to do so, lest 
Olfan might take her silence as a hint, and the ‘ husband ’ for 
whom she disavowed affection should be removed from her 
life for ever. 

‘You have little right to put sucli a question to me, King, yet 
I will answer it. I love him, and if he died I should die also.’ 

Leonard suppressed an exclamation with difficulty, for here 
was Juanna appearing in a new light indeed. 

‘Il am answered, Queen,’ said Olfan in tones of deep 
depression. ‘ Now, if it pleases you, will you end your tale?’ 

‘There is not much to tell,’ replied Juanna, heaving a sigh 
of relief, for this cross-examination as to her exact relations 
with Leonard had been somewhat trying. ‘The woman Soa, 
my servant, is of your people; indeed she is a daughter to 
Nam the priest, and fled the land forty years ago because she 
was destined to the Snake.’ 

‘Where is she now ?’ interrupted Olfan, looking round. 

‘We do not know; last night she vanished as our other 
servants have vanished.’ : 
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‘Perhaps Nam knows, and if so you may see her again 
soon. Proceed, Queen.’ 

‘After the Deliverer and I were married, Soa, who had 
been my nurse for many years, told us of the Great People 
her brethren, among whom she wished to die.’ 

‘May her desire be gratified !’ put in Otter. 

‘And said that if we would escort her thither we could 
buy many such stones as that upon my brow, which she had 
brought with her from this country and given to me. ‘Then 
it was that I, desiring the playthings, tormented my husband 
till he consented to lead me hither, though his own heart spoke 
against it. So we came, and the journey was long and terri- 
ble, but at last we reached the cliff yonder which borders the 
Land of Mist, and it was then for the first time, when it was 
too late to go back, that Soa told us the tale of the gods of 
your people, and showed us that either we must do sacrilege 
and feign to be those gods come back, as the prophecy promised, 
or perish miserably. Indeed this was her plot, to set up false 
gods over you, having first told the secret to the priests that 
she might gai honour with them and save herself alive. 

‘And now, Olfan, that is all the tale. We have played 
the game and we have lost, or so it seems—that is, unless you 
help us;’ and she clasped her hands and looked upon him 
pleadingly. 

The king dropped his eyes as though he were not willing to 
contemplate the loveliness which, as he now learned, belonged 
to the white stranger at Juanna’s side. 

‘Have I not said that my power is little, Queen?’ he 
answered somewhat sullenly. ‘Also, why should I help those 
who came to this land to trick us, and who have brought the 
anger of the gods upon its children ?’ 

‘Because we saved your life, Olfan, and you swore to be 
loyal to us.’ 

‘Had it not been for you, Queen, my life would not have 
been in danger; moreover, I swore fealty to gods, and now the 
gods are mortals, upon whom the true gods will be avenged. 
Why then should I help you ?’ 

‘Because we have been friends, Olfan. You shall help us 
for my sake.’ 

‘For your sake, Queen,’ he said bitterly, ‘ for your sake, 
who tell me that you are this man’s wife and that you love 
hin to the death. Nay, this is much to ask. Had it been 
otherwise, had you been unwed and willing to look upon me, 
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the king of this land, with favour, then doubtless I had died 
for your sake if there were need. But now—! Have you 
then no better reasons to show why I should risk my life for 
you and for these men ?’ 

‘I have two more reasons, King, and if they are not enough, 
then leave us to our fate, and let us, who must prepare to die, 
waste no more breath in words. The first is that we are your 
friends and have trusted you, saving your life at the danger 
of our own and telling you this tale of our own free will. 
Therefore in the name of friendship, which you should hold 
sacred, who are no common man but a king, we demand 
your help, we who have put our lives in the hollow of your 
hand, knowing that you are of a noble mind and will not 
betray us. 

‘The second is that our interest 1s your interest : we strive 
against Nam and the priests, and so do you. If Nam conquers 
us to-day, to-morrow it will be your turn, and the Snake, 
whose fangs we must feel, shall in days to come feed upon 
you also. Now is the hour of destiny for you and your de- 
scendants : cling to us and break the yoke of Nam and the 
priests, or desert us and bind that yoke upon your shoulders 
to your doom. I have spoken—choose.’ 

Olfan thought awhile and answered : 

‘Truly your mind is great, Queen, and sees far into the 
darkness of things such as our women have no knowledge of. 
You should have ruled this country and not I, for then by now 
Nam, who is my master, would have begged his daily bread at 
the gates of your palace, and the priests his servants had 
become the hewers of your wood and the drawers of your 
water. But I will not talk to you of policy, for time is short. 
Nay, I will deal with your first reason and that alone. 

‘You have conjured me in the name of friendship and of 
my oath, and by the memory of service done, and not in vain. 
T am aman different from that race of men of whom you are, 
a wild chief of a wild tribe, having little wisdom; yet I have 
learned these things—never to break a promise, never to desert 
a friend, and never to forget a service. Therefore, because I[ 
swore fealty to you, because you are my friend, and because you 
saved my life, I will protect you to the last, though it may 
well chance that I can do nothing except die for you. For, 
Queen, although you can be nought to me while yonder man 
lives, still I am ready to give my lifefor you. As for the others 
I will say this only, that I will not harm them or betray them. 
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‘Now I go to speak with certain of the great men who are 
friends to me and hate the priests, so that when this matter 
comes on for judgment they may lift up their voices in your 
favour, for nothing can be done except by policy—that is, not 
now. Shortly I will return to lead you to the temple. Till 
then, farewell,’ and he bowed and was gone. 


When the curtain had swung to behind Olfan, Juanna sank 
back in her chair and sighed, but Leonard sprang up and said : 

‘Juanna, that savage is right, you should have been a 
queen. I know what it must have cost you to say what 
you did.’ 

‘Pray, to what do you refer, Leonard?’ she said, inter- 
ruptmg him coldly. 

‘I mean about our being married and the rest.’ 

‘Oh! yes. Well, you see it is sometimes necessary to tell 
white lies, and I think that after to-night Iam entitled to a 
prize for general proficiency in this respect. Of course,’ she 
added, dropping her sarcastic tone, ‘ you will not misinterpret 
anything that I was forced to say to Olfan with reference to 
yourself, because you know that those statements were the 
biggest fibs of all. Just then, had it been needful, I should 
have been prepared to swear that 1 was married to Otter and 
deeply attached to him, or even to the king himself, who, by 
the way, strikes me as the most satisfactory savage that I 
have ever come across—in short, as a gentleman.’ 

Leonard turned pale with anger. 

‘Really, Juanna,’ he said, ‘I think that you might wait 
until I seek to take some advantage of our friendship and 
accidental relations before you rebuke me as you think fit to 
do. It is little short of an insult, and were we in any civihsed 
country I would never speak to you again.’ 

‘Don’t get angry, Leonard,’ she said appealingly, for 
Juanna seemed to have every mood at her command and ready 
to be assumed at a moment’s notice. Perhaps this gift wags 
one of the secrets of her charm, since monotony is a thing to 
be avoided by women who seek to rule, even the monotony of 
sweetness. ‘It is very unkind of you,’ she went on, ‘ to speak 
crossly to me when I am so tired with talking to that savage 
and we may all be dead and buried in a few hours,’ and she 
looked as though she were going to cry. 

Leonard collapsed instantly, for Juanna’s plaintive mood 
was the one that he could resist the least of any. 
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‘You would make me angry if I were on my death-bed,’ 
he said, ‘ that is, when you talk like that. But there it is, I 
cannot change you, so let us change the subject. Have you 
any of that poison to spare? If so, you might serve us out 
a little; we may want it before the evening is over.’ 

Juanna put her hand to her hair and after some manipula- 
tion produced a tiny skin bag, from which she extracted a 
brown ball of about the size of a rifle bullet. 

‘I can afford to be generous,’ she said with a little laugh ; 
‘there 1s enough here to kill twenty of us.’ 

Then Leonard took a knife and chipped off three fragments 
from the ball, taking one himself and presenting the other 
two to Francisco and Otter. The priest received it doubtfully, 
but the dwarf would have none of it. 

‘Keep it for yourself, Baas,’ he said, ‘keep it for yourself. 
Whatever way I die it shall not be thus. I do not love a 
medicine that causes men to tie themselves into knots and 
then turns them green. No, no; first I will face the jaws of 
the Snake.’ 

So Leonard took that piece also. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE TRIAL OF THE GODS 


JuANNA had scarcely restored the remainder of her deadly 
medicine to its hiding-place, when the curtains were drawn 
and Nam entered, After his customary salutations, which 
on this occasion were more copious than usual, he remarked 
blandly that the moon had risen in a clear sky. 

‘Which means, I suppose, that it is time for us to start,’ 
said Leonard gruffly. 

Then they set out, Juanna in her monk-like robe, and 
Otter in his red fringe and a goat-skin cape which he insisted 
upon wearing. 

‘T may as well die warm as cold, Baas,’ he explained, ‘ for 
of cold I shall know enough when I am dead.’ 

At the palace gate Olfan and a guard were waiting, but 
they found no opportunity of speaking with him. Here also 
were gathered a great number of priests, who preceded and 
followed them. 
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The procession being formed, they were led solemnly to 
a different gate of the temple from that by which they had 
entered it on their previous visits. On this occasion the 
secret passages were avoided, and they passed up a broad 
avenue through the centre of the amphitheatre, to seats that 
had been prepared for them on that side of the pool which 
was furthest from the colossal idol. As before, the temple was 
crowded with human beings, and their advance through it 
was very impressive, for the priests chanted as they walked, 
while the multitude preserved an ominous silence. 

At first Leonard was at a loss to know why they were placed 
on the hither side of the pool, but presently he saw the reason. 
In front of the chairs to be occupied by Juanna and Otter, an 
open space of rock was left, semicircular in shape, on which 
were set other seats to the number of thirty or more. These 
seats were allotted to elders of the people, who, as Leonard 
cuessed rightly, had been chosen to act as their judges. The 
position was selected for the convenience of these elders, and 
in order that the words they spoke might be heard by a larger 
proportion of their vast andience. 

When Juanna and Otter were seated, and Leonard and 
Francisco had taken their places behind them, Nam came for- 
ward to address the Council and the multitude beyond. 

‘Filders of the People of the Mist,’ he said, ‘ I have conveyed 
your wishes to the holy gods, who but lately have deigned to 
put on the flesh of men and to visit us their people ; namely, 
that they should meet you here and talk with you of the 
trouble which has come upon the land. And now the gracious 
eods have assented to your wish, and behold, they are face to 
face with you and with this great company of their children. 
Be pleased therefore to make known what you desire to the 
gods, that they may answer you, either with their own 
mouths or by the voice of me, their servant.’ 

He ceased, and after a pause, during which the people 
murmured angrily, an elder rose and said: 

‘We would know of you how it is, O Aca, and O JAl, that 
the summer has deserted the land. Now our strait 1s very 
sorry, for famine will come upon us with the winter snows. 
A while ago, O Aca, and O Jal, you changed the worship of 
this people, forbidding the victims who had been prepared to be 
offered up at the spring festival, and lo! there has been no 
spring. Therefore we ask a word of you on this matter, for 
the people have consulted together, and say by our voice that 
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they will have no gods who kill the spring. Speak, O 
ye gods, and you, Nam, speak also, for we would learn the 
reason of these evils; and from you, O Nam, we would learn 
how it comes that you have proclaimed gods in the land 
whose breath has destroyed the sunshine.’ 

‘Ye ask me, O People of the Mist,’ answered Juanna, 
‘why it is that the winter stretches out his hand over the 
slumber of the spring, forbidding her to awake, and I will 
answer you in few words and short. It is because of your 
disobedience and the hardness of your hearts, O ye rebellious 
children. Did ye not do sacrifice when we forbade you to take 
the blood of men? Ay, and have not our servants been 
stolen secretly away and put to death to satisfy your lust for 
slaughter? It is for this reason, because of your disobedience, 
that the heavens have grown hard as your own hearts and 
will not bless you with their sunshine and their gentle rain. 
I have answered you.’ 

Then again the spokesman of the elders rose and said: 

‘We have heard your words, O Aca, and they are words of 
little comfort, for to sacrifice is the custom of the land, and 
hitherto no evil has befallen us because of that ancient custom. 
Yet if there has been offence, it is not we who have offended, 
but rather the priests in whose hands these matters lle; and 
as for your servants, we know nothing of them, or of their 
fate. Now, Nam, make answer to the charges of the gods, 
and to the questions of the people, for you are the chief of 
their servants and you have proclaimed them to be true gods 
and set them over us to rule us.’ 

Thus adjured, Nam stood forward, and his mien was 
humble and anxious, for he saw well that his accusers were 
not to be trified with, and that his life, or at least his power, 
was at stake, together with those of the gods. 

‘ Children of the Mist,’ he began, ‘your words are sharp, 
yet I do not complain of them, for, as ye shall learn, my 
fault has been grievous. Truly, Iam the chief of the servants 
of the gods, and I am also the servant of the people, and now 
it would seem that I have betrayed both gods and people, 
though not of my own will. 

‘Listen: ye know the legend that has come down to us, 
that Aca and Jal should reappear in the land, wearing the 
shapes of a fair white maiden and of a blackdwarf. Ye know 
also how they came as had been promised, and how T showed 
them to you here in this temple, and ye accepted them. Ye 
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remember that then they put away the ancient law and forbade 
the sacrifices, and by the hand of their servant who is named 
Deliverer, they destroyed two of the priests, my brethren, in 
a strange and terrible fashion. 

‘Then [ murmured, though they threatened me with death, 
but ye overruled my words and accepted the new law, and 
from that hour all things have gone ill. Now I took counsel 
with my heart, for it seemed wonderful to me that the gods 
should discard their ancient worship, and I said to my heart: 
Can these be true gods, or have I perchance been duped ? 
Thenceforward I held my peace, and set myself to watch, and 
now after much watching—alas ! I must say it to my shame—I 
have discovered that they are no true gods, but wicked lars 
who have sought to usurp the places of the gods.’ 

He paused, and a roar of rage and astonishment went up 
from the assembled thousands. 

‘It has come at last,’ whispered Leonard into Juanna’s ear. 

‘Yes, it has come,’ she answered. ‘ Well, I expected it, 
and now we must face it out.’ 

When the tumult had subsided, the spokesman of the 
elders addressed Nam, saying: 

‘These are heavy words, O Nam, and having uttered them 
you must prove them, for until they are proved we will not 
believe readily that there live human beings so wicked that 
they dare to name themselves as gods. When you proclaimed 
these strangers to be Aca and Jal, we accepted them, perhaps too 
easily and after too short a search. Now you denounce them 
as liars, but we will not disclaim them whom we have once 
received till we are sure that there is no room for error. It 
may chance, Nam, that it would please you well to cast 
aside those gods who have threatened you with death and do 
not love you.’ 

‘IT should be bold indeed,’ answered Nam, ‘if I dared to 
speak as I have spoken lacking testimony to establish a 
charge so dreadful as that which I bring against these 
wanderers. Nor should I seek to pubhsh my own shame and 
folly were I not forced thereto by knowledge that, did I conceal 
it, would make me a partner of their crime. Listen, this is 
the tale of those whom we have worshipped: the fair woman, 
as she herself told us, is named Shepherdess of the Heavens, and 
she is the wife of the white man who is named Deliverer, and 
the dwarf Dweller in the Waters is their servant, together with 
the second white man and the others. 
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‘Dwelling in a far country, these men and the woman 
chanced to learn the story of our people—how, I shall show 
you presently—and also that we find in the earth and use in 
the ceremonies of our temple certain red and blue stones which 
among the white people are of priceless value. These they 
determined to steal, being adventurers who seek after wealth. 
To this end the Shepherdess learned our language, also she 
learned how to play the part of Aca, while the dwari, dog 
that he is, dared to take the holy name of Jal. I will be 
short: they accomplished their journey, and the rest you 
know. But,asit happened, none of the stones they covet have 
come into their hands, except that gem which the Shepherdess 
wears upon her forehead, and this she brought with her. 

‘Now, People of the Mist, when doubts of these gods had 
entered into me I made a plan: I set spies to watch them in 
the palace yonder, those spies being the wife who was given 
to the dwarf and her handmaidens. Also, I caused their 
black servants to be seized and thrown to the Snake, one or 
two of them at a time, for of this I was sure, that if they had 
the power they would protect their servants. But, as the Snake 
knows, those men were not protected. Meanwhile reports 
came to me from the women, and more especially from Saga, 
the granddaughter of my brother, who was given as a bride to 
Jal. And this was their report: that the dwarf behaved 
himself like a cur of low birth, and that when he was in liquor, 
which was often, he babbled of his doings with the Deliverer 
in other lands, though all that he said they could not tell 
me because even now he has little knowledge of our tongue. 

‘When these tales came to my ears, you may guess, O People 
of the Mist, that if I had doubted before, now my very heart 
was shaken, and yet I had no proof. In my darkness | prayed 
to the gods for light, and lo! light came. Among the fol- 
lowers of these wanderers was a woman, and but yesterday 
this woman visited me and confessed all. Forty years ago 
she had fled from among our people—I know not why, but 
she took with her a knowledge of our secrets. It was she 
who told them of the gods and the story of the gods, and she 
instructed them how they should deceive us and win the red 
stones which they desired. But now her heart repents her of 
the evil, and I will summon her before you, that ye may 
judge between me and these liars who have brought me to 
this shame. Bring forth the woman.’ 

There was a silence, and so intense was the interest that 
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no sound came from the audience, which watched for the 
appearance of the witness. Presently Soa advanced from the 
shadows at the foot of the colossus, and escorted by two 
priests took her stand in the centre of the semicircle of 
judges. 

‘Speak, woman,’ said Nam. 

Then Soa spoke. ‘I am of the People of the Mist,’ she 
said, ‘as ye may know by looking on me and hearing me. I 
was the daughter of a priest, and forty years ago, when I was 
young and fair, I fled this land for my own reasons, and 
travelled south for three months’ journey, till I came toa 
village on a mighty river, where I dwelt for twenty years 
earning my livelihood as a doctoress of medicine. Then there 
came into that village a white man, whose wife gave birth to 
a daughter and died. I became the nurse of that daughter ; 
she is the woman who sits before you, and her name is 
Shepherdess. 

‘Twenty years more went by, and I desired to return to 
my own land that I might die among my people. I told 
the tale of my land and of its wealth to the Shepherdess and 
to her husband the Deliverer, for 1 dared not travel alone. 
Therefore in my wickedness I showed them how they might 
feign to be the gods of the People of the Mist, come back 
according to the legend, for | saw that the dwarf, the De- 
liverer’s servant, was shaped hke to the shape of the statue 
of Jal, who sits in stone above you. Being greedy, they fell 
into the plan, for above all things they desired to win the 
precious stones. But when we were come hither the true gods 
visited me in a dream so that my heart was troubled because 
of the evil which I had done, and yesterday I escaped to 
Nam and told him all the tale which you have heard. That 
is the story, People of the Mist, and now I pray your mercy 
and your pardon.’ 

Soa ceased, and Leonard, who had been watching the 
multitude, whispered to Juanna : 

‘Speak quickly if you can think of anythingtosay. They 
are silent now because of their astonishment, but in another 
minute they will break out, and then—— 

‘People of the Mist,’ cried Juanna, taking the hint, ‘ you 
have heard the words of Nam and the words of her who was 
my servant. They dare to tell you that we are no gods. So 
be it: on this matter we will not reason with you, for can the 
gods descend to prove their godhead ? We will not reason, but 
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I will say this in warning: put us away if you wish,—and it 
may well chance that we shall suffer ourselves to be put away, 
smce the gods do not desire to rule over those who reject 
them, but would choose rather to return to their own place. 

‘Yet for you it shall be a sad and an unlucky day when ye 
lift a hand against our majesty, for in going we will leave you 
that by which we shall be remembered. Ay, we will bequeath to 
you three things: famine and pestilence and civil war, which 
shall rage among you and destroy you till ye are no more a 
people. Ye have suffered our servants to be murdered, and 
disobeyed our commands, and it is for this reason, as I have 
told you, that the sun shines no more and the summer will 
not come. Complete your wickedness if ye will, and let the 
gods follow by the path that their servants trod. Then, 
People of the Mist, ye shall reap as ye have sown, and death 
and desolation shall be your harvest. 

‘Now for that base slave who has borne false witness 
against us. Among the many things she told you, one thing 
she has left untold: that she is daughter to Nam the priest ; 
that she fled the land because she was chosen bride to the 
Snake, and is therefore an apostate worthy of death. One 
word also as to Nam, her father; if his tale is true, then 
he himself is condemned by it, for doubtless he knew all 
at the beginning, from the lips of his daughter Soa. 

‘Yes, knowing the truth he dared to set up gods in the 
land whom he believed to be false, trusting thereby to increase 
his own power and glory, and when these failed him because 
of his wickedness, then he did not scruple to cry aloud his 
shame. I have spoken, People of the Mist. Now judge 
between us and let fate follow judgment, for we renounce you.’ 

She ended, her face alight with anger and her eyes flash- 
ing with excitement, and so great was the power of her elo- 
quence and beauty that it seemed to throw a spell of silence 
over the hearts of her fierce and turbulent audience, while 
Soa slunk back into the shadow and Nam cowered visibly. 

‘It is false, O people,’ he cried in a voice that trembled 
with rage and fear. ‘My daughter told me the tale for the 
first time at dawn to-day.’ ) 

His words awoke the audience as it were, and instantly there 
arose a babel of sounds that rent the very skies. ‘ His 
daughter! He says that she is hisdaughter! Nam owns his 
crimes!’ yelled some. 

‘Away with the false gods!’ shouted others. 
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‘Touch them not, they are true gods and will bring a 
curse upon us!’ answered a third party, among whom Leonard 
recognised the voice of Olfan. 

And so the clamour went on. For full ten minutes it 
raged, till the exhaustion of those that made it brought it to 
itis end, and Juanna, who all this while sat silent as some 
lovely marble statue, became aware that the spokesman of the 
elders was once more addressing the multitude. 

‘People of the Mist,’ he said, ‘hold your peace and hearken 
to me. We have been chosen judges of this matter, and now, 
having consulted together, we will give judgment, and you 
shall be bound by it. As to whether these strangers who are 
named Aca and Jal be true gods or false, we sayno word. But 
if they are false gods, then surely Nam is guilty with them.’ 

Here a shout of assent burst from the audience, and 
Leonard watching the high priest saw him tremble. 

‘Yet,’ he went on, ‘ they have told us by the mouth of her 
who sits before you, that it is because of our offences that the 
sun has ceased to shine at their command. Therefore at their 
command it can be made to shine. Then let them give us 
a sign or let them die, if indeed they are mortal, for if they 
are not mortal we cannot killthem. And this shall be the sign 
which they must give: If to-morrow at the dawn the mists 
have vanished and the sun shines red and clear on the snows of 
yonder mountain, then it is well and we will worship them. 
But if the morning is cold and mist-laden, then, true gods or 
false, we will hurl them from the head of the statue into the 
pit of the Snake, there to be dealt with by the Snake, or to 
deal with him as it may chance. That is our judgment, 
People of the Mist, and Nam shall carry 1t out if need be, for 
he shall keep his power and his place until all these wonders 
are made clear, and then himself he shall be judged according 
to their issue.’ 

Now the great mass of the people cried aloud that this was a 
wise and a just saying, but others were silent, for though they 
did not agree with it they dared not dispute the sentence. 
Then Juanna rose and said : 

‘We have heard your words and we will withdraw to con- 
sider them, and by dawn ye shall see us seated on the Black 
One yonder. But whether we will cause the sun to shine 
or choose to pass to our own place by the path of boiling 
waters, we do not know, though it seems to me that the last 
thing is better than the first, for we weary of your company, 
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People of the Mist, and it is not fitting that we should bless 
you longer with our presence. Nevertheless, should we choose 
that path, those evils which I have foretold shall fall upon you. 
Olfan, lead us hence.’ 

The king stepped forward with his guards and the pro- 
cession passed back towards the palace solemnly and in silence, 
for none attempted to bar their way. They reached it safely 
at exactly ten o’clock by Leonard’s watch. 

‘Now let us eat and drink,’ said Leonard when they stood 
alone in the throne-room, ‘ for we shall need all our strength 
to-night,’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Juanna with a sad smile, ‘let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 


CHAPTER XXX 
FRANCISCO’S EXPIATION 


Wuen they had finished their meal, which was about as 
sad an entertainment as can well be conceived, they began 
to talk. 

‘Do you see any hope?’ asked Juanna of the other 
three. 

Leonard shook his head and answered : 

‘Unless the sun shines at dawn to-morrow, we are dead 
men.’ 

‘Then there is little chance of that, Baas,’ groaned Otter, 
‘for the night is as the nights have been for these five weeks. 
No wonder that this people are fierce and wicked who live in 
such a climate.’ 

Juanna hid her face in her hands for a while, then spoke: 

‘They did not say that any harm was to come to you, 
Leonard, or to Francisco, so perhaps you will escape.’ 

‘T doubt it,’ he answered ; ‘ besides, to be perfectly frank, 
if you are going to die I would rather die with you.’ 

‘Thank you, Leonard,’ she said gently, ‘but that will not 
help either of us much, will it? What will they do with us? 
Throw us from the head of the statue ?’ and she shuddered. 

‘That seems to be their amiable intention, but at any rate 
we heed none of us go through with it alive. How long does 
your medicine take to work, Juanna ?’ 
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‘Half a minute at the outside, I fancy, and sometimes less. 
Are you sure that you will take none, Otter? Think; the 
other end is dreadful.’ 

‘ No, Shepherdess,’ said the dwarf, who now in the presence 
of imminent danger was as he had been before he sought com- 
fort in the beer-pot, brave, ready, and collected, ‘it is not my 
plan to suffer myself to be hurled into the pit. Nay, when the 
time comes I shall spring there of my own free will, and if I am 
not killed—and an otter knows how to leap into a pool—then 
if I cannot avoid him I will make a fight for it with that great 
dweller in the water. Yes, and I go to make ready that with 
which I shall fight,’ and he rose and departed to his sleeping 
place. 

Just then Francisco followed his example, seeking a quiet 
spot in which to pursue his devotions, and thus Leonard and 
Juanna were left alone. 

For some minutes he watched her as she sat beside him 
in her white temple dress, her beautiful face looking stern 
and sad against the dusky background of the torchlight, and 
a great shame and pity filled his heart. The blood of this girl 
was on his hands, and he could do nothing to help her. 
His selfishness had dragged her into this miserable enter- 
prise, and now its inevitable end was at hand and he was 
her murderer, the murderer of the woman who was all the 
world to him, and who had been entrusted to his care with 
her father’s dying breath. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said at length with something like a sob, 
and laying his hand upon hers. 

‘What have I to forgive, Leonard?’ she replied gently. 
‘ Now that it is all finished and I look back upon the past few 
months, it seems to me that it is you who should forgive, for I 
have often behaved badly to you.’ 

‘Nonsense, Juanna, it was my wicked folly that led you 
into this, and now you are about to be cut off in the beginning 
of your youth and in the flower of your beauty. I am your 
murderer, Juanna,’ and dropping his voice he hesitated, then 
added: ‘It may as well out now, for time is short, though I 
have often sworn that nothing should make me say it: I love 

ou.’ 
: She did not start or even stir at his words, but sat staring 
as before into the darkness: only a pink flush grew upon the 
pallor of her neck and cheek as she answered : 

‘You love me, Leonard? You forget—Jane Beach !’ 
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‘It is perfectly true, Juanna, that I was once attached to 
Jane Beach, and it is also true that I still think of her with 
affection, but I have not seen her for many years, and I am 
certain that she has thrown me over and married another 
man. Most men pass through several affairs of the heart in 
their early days; I have had but one, and it is done with. 

‘When first I saw you in the slave camp I loved you, 
Juanna, and I have gone on loving you ever since, even after 
I became aware from your words and conduct that you did not 
entertain any such affection for myself. I know that your 
mind has not changed upon the matter, for had it done so, 
you would scarcely have spoken to me as you did to-day 
after Olfan left us. Indeed, Ido not altogether understand 
why I have told you this, simce it will not interest you very 
much and may possibly annoy you in your last hours. I 
suppose it was because I wished to make a clean breast of it 
before I pass to where we lose all our loves and hopes.’ 

‘Or find them,’ said Juanna, still looking before her. 

Then there was silence for a minute or more, till Leonard, 
believing that he had got his answer, began to think that he 
would do well to leave her for a while. Just as he was about 
to rise Juanna made a gentle movement ; slowly, very slowly, 
she turned herself, slowly she stretched out her arms towards 
him, and laid her head upon his breast. 

For a moment Leonard was astounded ; he could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his senses. Then recovering himself, 
he kissed her tenderly. 

Presently Juanna slipped from his embrace and said, 
‘Listen to me, Leonard: are men all blind, I wonder, or are 
you an exception? I don’t know and don’t want to know, 
but certainly it does seem strange that what has been so 
painfully patent to myself for the last five or six months, 
should have been invisible to you. Leonard, you were not 
the only one who fell in love yonder in the slave camp. But 
you quickly checked my folly by telling me the story of Jane 
Beach, and of course after that, whatever my thoughts may 
have been, I did my utmost to hide them from you, with more 
success, it seems, than I expected. Indeed J am not sure that 
IT am wise to let you see them now, for though you declare 
that Jane is dead and buried, she might re-arise at any mo- 
ment. I do not believe that men forget their first loves, 
Leonard, though they may persuade themselves to the con- 
trary—when they are a long way from them.’ 
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‘Don’t you think that we might drop Jane, dear?’ he 
answered with some impatience, for Juanna’s words brought 
back to his mind visions of another love-scene that had 
es place amid the English snows more than seven years 

efore. 

‘fam sure that I am quite ready to drop her now and for 
ever. But do not let us begin to spar when so little time is left 
to us. Let us talk of other things, Tell me that you love 
me, love me, love me, for those are the words that I would 
hear ringing in my ears before they become deaf to this world 
and its echoes, and those are the words with which I hope 
that you will greet me some few hours hence and in a happier 
land. Leonard, tell me that you love me for to-day and for 
to-morrow, now and for ever.’ 

So he told her that and much more, speaking to her ear- 
nestly, hopefully, and most tenderly, as a man might speak 
to the woman whom he worshipped and with whom he is 
about to travel to that shore of which we know nothing, 
though day and night we hear the waves that bear us for- 
ward break yonder on its beach. They talked for long, and 
ever while they talked Juanna grew gentler and more 
human, as the barriers of pride melted in the fire of her 
passion and the shadow of death gathered thicker upon her 
and the man she loved. At length her strength gave way 
utterly and she wept upon Leonard’s breast like some fright- 
ened child, and from weeping sank into deep slumber or 
swoon, he knew not which. Then he kissed her upon the 
forehead, and, carrying her to her bed, laid her down to rest 
awhile before she died, returning himself to the throne-room. 

Here he found Francisco and Otter. 

‘Look, Baas,’ said the dwarf, producing from beneath his 
goatskin cloak an article which he had employed the last 
hour in constructing. It was a fearful and a wonderful 
instrument, made out of the two sacrificial knives that 
had been left by the priests on the occasion of the kid- 
napping of the last of the Settlement men. The handles 
of these knives Otter had lashed together immovably with 
strips of hide, forming from them a weapon two feet or more 
in length, of which the curved points projected in opposite 
directions. 

‘What is that for, Otter?’ said Leonard carelessly, for he 
was thinking of other things. 

‘Thig is for the Crocodile to eat, Baas; I have seen his 
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brothers caught-like that before in the marshes of the Zambesi,’ 
replied the dwarf with a grin. ‘Doubtless he thinks to eat 
me, but I have made another food ready for him. Ah! of one 
thing I am sure, that if he comes out there will be a good 
fight, whoever conquers in the end.’ 

Then he proceeded to fix a hide rope to the handles of the 
knives, and having made it fast about his body with a running 
noose, he coiled its length, which may have measured some 
thirty feet, round and round his middle, artfully concealing 
its bulk together with the knives beneath his cloak and 
moocha. 

‘Now I am a man again, Baas, the dwarf said grimly. 
‘I have done with drink and such follies to which I took in 
my hours of idleness, for the time has come to fight. Ay, 
and I shall win,.Baas; the waters are my home, and I do not 
fear crocodiles however big—no, not one bit; for, as I told 
you, [ have killed them before. You will see, you will see.’ 

‘Tam afraid that I shall do nothing of the sort, Otter,’ 
answered Leonard sadly, ‘but I wish you luck, my friend. 
if you get out of this mess, they will think you a god indeed, 
and should you only find the sense to avoid drink, you may 
rule here till you die of old age.’ 

‘There would be no pleasure in that, Baas, if you were 
dead,’ answered the dwarf witha heavy sigh. ‘Alas! my folly 
has helped to bring you into this trouble, but this I swear, 
that if I live—and my spirit tells me that I shall not die 
to-night—it will be to avenge you. Fear not, Baas; when 
T am a god again, one by one I will kill them all, and when 
they are dead, then I will kill myself and come to look for 

ou.’ 
ee It is very kind of you, Otter, I am sure,’ said Leonard 
with something like a langh, and at that moment the curtains 
swung aside and Soa stood before them accompanied by four 
armed priests. 

‘What do you want, woman ?’ exclaimed Leonard, spring- 
ing towards her as though by instinct. 

‘Go back, Deliverer!’ she said, holding up her hand and 
addressing him in the Sisutu tongue, which of course those 
with her did not understand. ‘Iam guarded, and my death 
would be quickly followed by your own. Moreover, it would 
avail you little to kill me, since I come to bring you hope for 
the hfe of her you love and for your own. Listen: the sun 
will not shine to-morrow at the dawn; already the a 
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gathers thick and it will hold, therefore the Shepherdess and 
the Dwarf will be hurled from the head of the statue, while 
you and Bald-pate, having witnessed their end, will be kept 
alive till the autumn sacrifice, then to be offered up with the 
other victims.’ 

‘Why do you come to tell us all this, woman?’ said 
Leonard, ‘seeing that we knew it already—that is, except 
the news of the postponement of our own fate, which I for 
one do not desire. What hope is there in this story? If you 
have nothing better to say, get you gone, traitress, and let us 
see your hateful face no more.’ 

‘T have something more to say, Deliverer. J still love the 
Shepherdess as you love her, and,’ she added with emphasis, 
‘as Bald-pate yonder also loves her. Now this is my plan: 
two must die at dawn, but of those two the Shepherdess need 
not be one. The morning will be misty, the statue of the 
god is high, and but few of the priests will see the victim 
shrouded in her black robe. What if a substitute can be 
found so hke to her in shape and height and feature that, in 
the twilight and beneath the shadow of the hood, none shall 
know them apart ?’ 

Leonard started. ‘ Who can be found?’ 

Slowly Soa raised her thin hand and pointed to Francisco. 

‘There stands the man!’ she said. ‘ Were he wrapped in 
the cloak of Aca, who would know him from the Shepherdess ? 
The pool and the Snake do not give back that which they 
have swallowed.’ 

If Leonard had started before, now he fairly recoiled, as 
the full meaning of this terrible proposition possessed his 
mind. He looked at Francisco, who stood by wondering, for 
the priest did not understand the Sisutu dialect. 

‘Tell him,’ she said. 

‘Wait awhile,’ he answered hoarsely; ‘supposing that 
this were carried out, what would happen to the Shep- 
herdess ?’ 

‘She would be concealed in the dungeons of the temple, 
in his dress and under his name,’ and again she pointed to 
T'rancisco, ‘ until such time as a chance could be found for her 
to escape, or to return to rule this people unquestioned and 
with honour. My father alone knows of this plot, and because 
of his love for me he suffers me to try it, desperate as it seems. 
Also, for I will tell you all the truth, he is himself in danger, 
and he believes that by means of the Shepherdess—who, when 
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she reappears having survived the sacrifice, will be held by 
the people to be immortal—he may save his life when the 
day of his own trial comes.’ 

‘And do you think,’ said Leonard, ‘ that I will trust her 
alone to you, wicked and forsworn as you are, and to the 
tender mercies of your father? No, it is better that she 
should die and have done with her fears and torments.’ 

‘I did not ask you to do so, Deliverer,’ answered Soa 
quietly. ‘You will be taken with her, and if she lives you 
will live also. Is that not enough? These men here come 
to bear you and Bald-pate to the dungeons: they will bear 
you and the Shepherdess, knowing no difference, that is 
all. Now tell him; perchance he may not be willing to 
accept.’ : 

‘Francisco, come here,’ said Leonard in a low voice, 
speaking in Portuguese. Then he told him all, while Soa 
watched them with her glittering eyes. As the tale went on 
the priest turned ashen pale and trembled violently, but 
before it was finished he ceased to tremble, and Leonard, 
looking at his face, saw that it was ahght as with a glory. 

‘I accept,’ he said in a clear voice, ‘for thus will it be 
given to me to save the life of the Seftora, and to atone for 
my offence. Come, let me make ready.’ 

‘Francisco, muttered Leonard, for his emotion would 
not suffer him to speak aloud, ‘you are a saint and a hero. 
I wish that I could go through this in your stead, for most 
gladly would I do so, but it is not possible.’ * 

‘Tt seems then that there are two saints and heroes,’ replied 
the priest gently. ‘But why talk thus? Itis the bounden 
duty of either or both of us to die for her, yet it is far better 
that I should die leaving you alive to love and comfort her.’ 

Leonard thought a moment. ‘1 suppose it must be go,’ 
he said, ‘ but Heaven knows, it is a terrible alternative. How 
can I trust that woman Soa? And yet if I do not trust her 
Juanna will be killed at once.’ 

‘You must take the chance of it,’ answered Francisco ; 
‘after all she is fond of her mistress, and it was because she 
grew jealous that she fled to Nam and betrayed us.’ 

‘There is another thing,’ said Leonard; ‘ how are we to 
get Juanna away? If once she suspects the plot, there will 
be an end of it. Soa, come hither.’ 

She came, and he put this question to her, telling her at the 
same time that Francisco consented to the scheme and that 
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Juanna slept behind the curtain and might awake at any 
moment. 

‘TY have that with me which shall overcome the difficulty, 
Deliverer,’ answered Soa, ‘for I foresaw it. See here,’ and she 
drew a small gourd from her dress, ‘this is that same water 
of which Saga gave your black dog to drink when I escaped 
you. Now mix it with some spirit, go to the Shepherdess, 
awake her, and bid her drink this to comfort her. She will 
obey, and immediately deep sleep will take her again that 
shall hold her fast for six hours.’ 

‘It is not a poison ?’ asked Leonard suspiciously. 

‘No, itis no poison. What need would there be to poison 
one who must die at dawn ?’ 

Then Leonard did as she told him. Taking a tin pannikin, 
one of their few possessions, he emptied the sleeping-draught 
into it and added enough native brandy to colour the water. 

Next he went into Juanna’s room and found her lying fast 
asleep upon the great bed. Going up to her he touched her 
gently on the shoulder, saying, ‘ Wake, my love.’ She raised 
herself and opened her eyes. 

‘Ts that you, Leonard ?’ she said. ‘I was dreaming that 
I was a girl again and at school at Durban, and that it was 
time to get up for early service at the church. Oh! I remember 
now. Isit dawn yet? ’ 

‘No, dear, but it soon will be,’ he answered ; ‘here, drink 
this, i will give you courage.’ 

She took the pannikin and drank mechanically. 

‘How horrid that spirit tastes!’ she said, then sank back 
slowly on the cushion and in another mmute fell sound asleep 
again. The draught was strong and it worked quickly. 

Leonard went to the curtain and beckoned to Soa and the 
others. They all entered except the priests, who remained 
clustered together near the doorway of the great chamber 
talking m low tones and apparently taking no notice of what 
passed. 

‘ Take off that robe, Bald-pate,’ said Soa; ‘I must give you 
another.’ 

He obeyed, and while Sea was engaged in clothing 
Juanna’s senseless form in the gown of the priest, Francisco 
drew his diary from the pocket in his vest where he kept it. 
Rapidly he wrote a few lines on a blank page, then shutting 
the book he handed it to Leonard together with his rosary, 
saying : 
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‘Let the Sefiora read what I have written here, after I am 
dead, not before, and give her these beads in memory of me. 
Many is the time that I have prayed for her upon them. Per- 
haps she will wear them after 1 am gone, and, although she isa 
Protestant, sometimes offer up a prayer for me.’ 

Leonard took the book and the rosary and placed them 
in an inner pocket. Then he turned to Otter and rapidly 
explained to him the meaning of all that was being done. 

‘Ah, Baas,’ said the dwarf,‘ put no faith in that she-devil. 
And yet perhaps she will try to save the Shepherdess, for she 
loves her as a lioness loves her young. But I am afraid for 
you, Baas, for you she hates.’ 

‘Never mind about me, Otter,’ answered Leonard. ‘ Lis- 
ten: they are going to hide us in the dungeons of the temple ; 
if by any chance you escape, seek out Olfan and try to rescue 
us. If not, farewell, and may we meet again in another place.’ 

‘Oh! Baas, Baas,’ said Otter with a deep sob, ‘for myself 
I care nothing, nor whether I live or die, but it is sad to think 
that you will perish alone, and I not with you. Oh! why did 
Baas Tom dream that evil dream? Hadit not been for him, 
we might have been transport-riding in Natal to-day. I would 
that I had been a better servant to you, Baas, but it is too late 
now.’ Andashespoke Leonard felt a great tear fall upon his 
hand. 

‘Never mind the servant, Otter,’ he answered; ‘you are 
the best friend, black or white, that ever I had, and Heaven 
reward you for it. If you can help the Baas yonder at the last, 
do so. At the least see that he swallows the medicine in time, 
for he is weak and gentle and not fitted to die such a death,’ 
and he turned away. 

‘By this time Soa had arrayed Francisco in the black robe 
of Aca. The white dress worn in the temple ceremonies he 
did not put on, for it remained upon Juanna, completely hidden 
from sight, however, by the priest’s gown. 

‘Who would know them apart now?’ asked Soa triumph- 
antly, then added, handing Leonard the great ruby which she 
had taken from Juanna’s forehead, ‘ Here, Dehverer, this be- 
longs to you; do not lose the stone, for you have gone through 
much to win it.’ 

Leonard took the gem and at first was minded to dash it 
into the old woman’s sneering face, but remembering the use- 
lessness of such a performance, he thrust it into his pocket 
together with the rosary. 
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‘Come, let us be going,’ said Soa. ‘ You must carry the 
Shepherdess, Debverer ; I will say that itis Bald-pate who has 
fainted with fear. Farewell, Bald-pate; after all you are a 
brave man, and I honour you for thisdeed. Keep the hood well 
about your face, and if you would preserve the Shepherdess 
alive, be silent, answering no word whoever addresses you, and 
uttering no cry however great your fear.’ 

Francisco went to the bed where Juanna lay, and holding 
ont his hand above her as though in blessing, he muttered 
some words of prayer or farewell. Then turning, he clasped 
Leonard in his arms, kissed him and blessed him also. 

‘Good-bye, Francisco,’ said Leonard in a choking voice; 
‘surely the Kingdom of Heaven is made up of such as you.’ 

‘Do not weep, my friend,’ answered the priest, ‘for there 
in that kingdom I hope to greet you and her.’ 

And so these friends parted. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE WHITE DAWN 


Lirtine Juanna in his arms, Leonard hurried from the sleep- 
ing apartment to the throne-room, where he halted hesitating, 
for he did not know what was to happen next. Soa, who had 
preceded him, surrounded by the four priests aud witha torch 
in her hand, stood against that wall of the chamber where 
she had lain bound on the night of the drugging of Otter. 

‘ Bald-pate has fainted with fear, he is a coward,’ she 
said to the priests, pointing to the burden in Leonard’s arms ; 
‘open the secret way, and let us pass on.’ 

Then a priest came forward, and pressed upon a stone in 
the wall, which gave way, leaving a space sufficiently large for 
him to iusert his hand and pull upon some hidden mechanism 
with all his force. Thereou a piece of the wall swung outward 
as though upon a pivot, revealing a flight of steps, beyond 
which ran a narrow passage. Soa descended first, bearing 
the light, which she was careful to hold in such a way as 
to keep the figure of Leonard, and the burden that he bore, 
in comparative darkness. After her went two priests, fol- 
lowed by Leonard, carrying Juanna, the rear being brought 
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up by the remaining priests, who closed the secret door be- 
hind them. 

‘So that is how it is done,’ thought Leonard to himself, 
turning his head to watch the process, no detail of which 
escaped him. 

Otter, who had followed Leonard from Juanna’s chamber, 
saw them go, though from some little distance, for, like a cat, 
the dwarf could see in the dark. When the rock had closed 
again, he returned to Francisco, who sat upon the bed lost in 
prayer or thought. 

‘] have seen how they make a hole in the wall,’ he said, 
‘and pass through it. Doubtless our comrades, the Settle- 
ment men, went by that way. Say, shall we try it?’ 

‘ What is the use, Otter ?’ answered the priest. ‘The road 
leads only to the dungeons of the temple; if we got so far 
we should be caught there, and everything would be dis- 
covered, including this trick,’ and he pointed to the robe of 
Aca, which he wore. 

‘That is true,’ said Otter. ‘ Come, then, let us go and sit 
upon the thrones and wait till they fetch us.’ 

So they went to the great chairs and sat themselves down 
in them, listening to the tramp of the guards outside the door- 
way. Here Francisco resumed his prayers, while Otter sang 
songs of the deeds that he had done, and more especially a 
very long one which he had composed upon the taking of the 
slave camp—‘ to keep his heart alive,’ as he explained to Fran- 
Cisco. 

A quarter of an hour passed and the curtains were drawn 
aside, admitting a band of priests, headed by Nam, and 
bearing two litters. 

‘Now silence, Otter,’ whispered Francisco, drawing his 
hood over his face. 

‘Here sit the gods,’ said Nam, waving the torch that he 
carried towards the two quiet figures on the thrones. ‘ Descend, 
ye gods, that we may bear you to the temple and seat you in 
a lofty place, whence ye shall watch the glories of the rising 
sun.’ 

Then, without more ado, Otter and Francisco came down 
from their seats, and took their places in the litters. Presently 
they felt themselves being borne forward at a considerable 
speed. When they were outside the palace gates Otter peeped 
through the curtain in the hope of perceiving some change in 
the weather. In vain; the mist was denser than usual, 
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although it grew grey with the light of the coming dawn. 
Now they were at those gates of the temple that were nearest 
to the colossal idol, and here, at the mouth of one of the 
numerous underground passages, guards assisted them to 
descend. 

‘Farewell, Queen,’ whispered the voice of Olfan into Fran- 
cisco’s ear; ‘I would have given my life to save you, but I 
have failed; as it is, I hive to avenge you upon Nam and all 
his servants.’ 

Francisco made no answer, but pressed on down the pas- 
sage holding his head low. Soon they were at the foot of the 
idol, and, led by priests, began to ascend the stairway in the 
interior of the statue. Up they toiled slowly in the utter 
darkness; indeed, to Francisco this, the last journey of his 
life, seemed the longest. 

At length they emerged upon the head of the colossus, 
where neither of them had been before. It formed a flat 
platform about eight feet square, quite unprotected at the 
edges, beneath which curved the sheer outlines of the 
sculptured head. The ivory throne whereon Juanna had sat 
when first she visited the temple was gone, and instead of it, 
placed at the very verge of the forehead, were two wooden 
stools upon which the victims must seat themselves. From 
this horrible elevation could be seen that narrow space of 
rock between the feet of the colossus and the wall of the pool 
where was the stone altar, although, owing to the slope of 
the bowed head, he who stood upon it almost overhung the 
waters of the well. 

Otter and Francisco seated themselves on the stools, and 
behind them Nam and three other priests took their stand, 
Nam placing himself in such a position that his companions 
could not see anything of Francisco’s slight form, which they 
beheved to be that of the Shepherdess. 

‘Hold me, Otter,’ whispered Francisco. ‘My senses will 
leave me, and I shall fall.’ 

‘Shut your eyes and lean back, then you will see nothing,’ 
answered Otter. ‘Moreover, make ready your medicine, for 
the time is at hand.’ 

‘It is ready,’ he answered. ‘May I be forgiven the sin, 
for I cannot bear to be hurled living to the Snake!’ 

Otter made no answer, but set himself to watch the scene 
beneath him. The temple was filled with mist that from the 
great height looked like smoke, and through this veil he could 
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just distinguish the black and moving mass of the vast as- 
sembly, who had sat the long night through waiting to witness 
the consummation of the tragedy, while the sound of their 
voices as they spoke together in hushed tones reached him like 
that of the murmuring of distant waters. Behind him stood 
the four priests or executioners in a solemn, silent line, their 
eyes fixed upon the grey mist, while above them, around them, 
and beneath them was nothing but sheer and giddy space. 

It was a hideous position, heightened by every terror 
that man and nature can command, and even the intrepid 
dwarf, who feared neither death nor devil, and over whom re- 
ligious doubts had no power, began to feel its chilling influence 
erip his heart. As for Francisco, such mind as he had left 
to him was taken up with fervent prayer, so it is possible 
that he did not suffer so much as might have been expected. 

Five minutes or more passed thus ; then a voice spoke from 
the mist below, saying : 

‘Are those who are named Aca and Jal on high, O 
priest ?’ 

‘They are on high,’ answered Nam. 

‘Is it the hour of dawn, O priest?’ said the voice again, 
a this time Otter knew it for that of the spokesman of the 
elders. 

‘Not yet awhile,’ answered Nam, and he glanced at the 
snow peak that towered thousands of feet into the air behind 
and above the temple. 

Indeed every eye in that assembly was staring at this peak, 
although its gigantic outline could only be seen dimly through 
the mist, dimly as the shape of a corpse buried in a winding- 
sheet of snow. Here, upon the loftiest precipices of the moun- 
tain the full light of morning struck first and struck always, 
for their pinnacles soared far above the level of the mist 
wreaths, and by the quality of that light this people judged 
the weather of the new-born day. Jf the snow was rosy- 
red, then they knew that ere long the sun would shine upon 
them. If, on the other hand, it gleamed cold and white, or, 
still worse, grey, it was a sign that the coming day would be 
misty in the city and on the plains. Therefore in this, the 
hour of the trial of the gods whom they had set up, all 
that company watched the mountain peak as they had never 
watched before, to seo if it should show white or red. 

Very gradually the light increased, and it seemed to Otter 
that the mist was somewhat thinner than was usual at this 
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hour, though as yet it hung densely between them and the 
mountain snows. Now he could trace the walls of the amphi- 
theatre, now he could see the black shimmer of the water 
beneath, and distinguish the glitter of many hundreds of up- 
turned eyeballs as they glared at him and beyond him. The 
silence grew more and more intense, for none spoke or moved : 
all were waiting to see the dawn break upon the slope of 
snow, and wondering—would it be red or white? Must the 
gods die or live? So intense and fearful was the hush, un- 
broken by a breath of air or the calling of a bird, that 
Otter could bear it no longer, but suddenly burst into song. 

He had a fine deep voice, and it was a Zulu war-song that 
he sang, a triumphant pean of the rush of conquering impis 
interspersed with the wails of women and the groans of the 
dying. Louder and louder he sang, stamping his naked feet 
upon the rock, while the people wondered at the marvel. 
Surely this was a god, they thought, who chanted thus exult- 
ingly in a strange tongue while men waited to see him cast 
into the jaws of the Snake. No mortal about to die so soon and 
thus terribly could find the heart to sing, and much less could 
he sing such a song as that they heard. 

‘He is a god,’ cried a voice far away, and the cry was 
echoed on every side till at length, suddenly, men grew 
silent, and Otter also ceased from his singing, for he had 
turned his head and seen. Lo! the veil of mist that hid the 
mountain’s upper heights grew thin:—it was the moment of 
dawn, but would it be a red dawn or a white? As he looked 
the vapours disappeared from the peak, though they still lay 
thick upon the slopes below, and in their place were seen its 
smooth and shining outlines clothed in a cloak of everlasting 
Snows. 

The ordeal was ended. No touch of colour, no golden 
sunbeam or crimson shadow stained the ghastly surface of 
those snows, they were pallid as the faces of the dead. 

‘A white dawn! A white dawn!’ roared the populace. 
‘ Away with the false gods! Hurl them to the Snake!’ 

‘It is finished,’ whispered Otter again into Francisco’s ear ; 
‘now take your medicine, and, friend, farewell!’ 

The priest heard and, clasping his thin hands together, turned 
his tormented face, in which the soft eyes shone, upwards 
towards the heavens. For some seconds he sat thus; then 
Otter, peering beneath his hood, saw his countenance change, 
and once more a glory seemed to shine upon it as it had shone 
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when, some hours since, Francisco promised to do the deed 
that now he was about to dare. 

Again there was silence below, for the spokesman of the 
Council of Elders had risen, and was erying the formal question 
to the priests above : 

‘Is the dawn white or red, ye who stand on high ?’ 

Nam turned and looked upon the snow. 

‘The dawn is fully dawned and it is white!’ he answered. 

‘Be swift,’ whispered Otter into Francisco’s ear. 

Then the priest raised his right hand to his lips, as though 
to partake of the sacrament of death. 

A moment later and he let it fall with a sigh, whispering 
back to Otter: ‘T cannot, it isa deadly sin. They must kill 
me, for I will not kill myself.’ 

Before the dwarf could answer, Nature, more merciful 
than his conscience, did that for Francisco which he refused 
to do for himself, for of a sudden he swooned. Hig face 
turned ashen and slowly he began to sink backwards, so that 
he would have fallen had not Nam, who saw that he had 
fainted with fear, caught him by the shoulders and held him 
upright. 

‘The dawn is white! We see it with our eyes,’ answered 
the spokesman of the elders. ‘O ye who stand on high, cast 
down the false gods according to the judgment of the People 
of the Mist.’ 

Otter heard and knew that the moment had come to 
leap, for now he need trouble himself with Francisco no 
more. 

Swiftly he turned his head, looking at Nam, for he would 
know if he might carry out a purpose that he had formed. It 
was to seize the high priest and bear him to the depths below. 

It was not possible, he was out of reach; moreover, were 
he to snatch Nam away, Francisco would fall backwards, and 
the others might see that this was not the Shepherdess. 
Otter stood up upon his feet, and kicking the stool on which 
he had sat off the platform, he watched its flight. It fell 
into the water, never touching the rock, and then the dwarf 
knew that he had planned well. 

Now Nam and one priest seized the fainting form of Fran- 
cisco, and the other two stepped towards Otter. The dwarf 
waited till their hands were outstretched to grasp him, then 
suddenly he sprang at the man upon his right, and shouting 
‘Come thou with me,’ he gripped him about the middle in his 
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iron grasp, and, putting out all his strength, hurled himself 
and his burden into sheer space beneath. 

The priest shnieked aloud, and a gasp of wonder went up 
from the watching thousands as the dwarf and his victim 
rushed downward like a stone. They cleared the edge of the 
pool by an inch or two—no more, and struck the boiling waters, 
sinking through them till Otter thought that they would never 
rise again. But at last they did rise. Then Otter loosed the 
dead or senseless priest, and at that moment the body of Fran- 
cisco, cast thither by Nam, struck the water beside him and 
straightway vanished for ever. 

Otter loosed his grip,and diving beneath the surface swam 
hard for the north side of the pool, for there he had noticed 
that the current was least strong, and there also the rock 
bank overhung a little. He reached it safely, and rising once 
more grasped a knob of rock with one hand, and lay still 
where in the shadow and the swirl of waters he could not be dis- 
covered by any watching from above. He breathed deeply 
and moved his limbs ; it was well, he was unhurt. The priest 
whom he had taken with him, being heaviest, had met the 
water first, so that though the leap was so great the shock 
had been little. 

‘Ha!’ said Otter to himself, ‘thus far my Spirit has been 
with me, and here I could lie for hours and never be seen. 
But there is still the Snake to deal with,’ and hastily he 
seized the weapon that he had constructed out of the two 
knives, and unwound a portion of the cord that was made 
fast about his middle. Then again he looked across the 
surface of the waters. Some ten fathoms from him, in the 
exact centre of the whirlpool, the body of the priest was still 
visible, for the vortex bore it round and round, but of Fran- 
cisco there was nothing to be seen. Only thirty feet above 
him Oiter could see lines of heads bending over the rocky 
edges of the pool and gazing at the priest as he was tossed 
about like a straw in an eddy. 

‘ Now, if he is still there and awake,’ thought Otter, ‘surely 
the father of crocodiles will take this bait; therefore I shall 
do best to be still awhile and see what happens.’ 

As he reflected thus a louder shout than any he had heard 
before reached his ears from the multitude in the temple 
above him, so tumultuons a shout indeed, that for a few 
moments even the turmoil of the waters was lost in it. 

‘Now what chances up there, 1 wonder?’ thought Otter 
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again. Then his attention was distracted in a somewhat un- 
pleasant fashion. 

This was the cause of that shout: a miracle, or what the 
People of the Mist took to be a miracle, had come about; for 
suddenly, for the first time within the memory of man, the 
white dawn had changed to red. Blood-red was the snow 
upon the mountain, and lo! its peaks were turned to fire. 

For a while all who witnessed this phenomenon stood 
aghast, then there arose that babel of voices which had reached 
the ears of Otter as he lurked under the bank of rock. 

‘The gods have been sacrificed unjustly,’ yelled the people. 
‘They are true gods; see, the dawn is red!’ 

The situation was curious and most unexpected, but Nam, 
who had been a high priest for more than fifty years, proved 
himself equal io it. 

‘This is a marvel indeed!’ he cried, when silence had at 
length been restored; ‘for no such thing is told of in our 
history as that a white dawn upon the mountain should turn 
tored. Yet, O People of the Mist, those whom we thought 
gods have not been offered up wrongfully. Nay, this is the 
meaning of the sign: now are the true gods, Aca and Jal, 
appeased, because those who dared to usurp their power have 
gone down to doom. Therefore the curse is lifted from the 
land and the sunlight has come back to bless us.’ 

As he finished speaking, again the tumult broke out, some 
erying this thing and some that. But no action was taken, for 
Nam’s excuse was ready and plausible, and the minds of men 
were confused. So the assembly broke up in disorder ; only 
the priests and as many more as could find place, Olfan 
among them, crowded round the edges of the pool to see what 
happened in its depths. 


Meanwhile Otter had seen that which caused him to 
think no more of the shouting above him than of the hum- 
ming of last year’s gnats. Suffering his eyes to travel round 
the circumference of the rocky wall, he saw the mouth of a 
circular hole, situated immediately under the base of the 
idol, which may have measured some eight feet in diameter. 
The lower edge of this hole stood about six inches above the 
level of the pool, and water ran oui of it in a thin stream. 
Passing down this stream, half swimming and half waddling, 
appeared that huge and ungainly reptile which was the real 
object of the worship of the People of the Mist. 
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Great as were its length and bulk, the dwarf saw it but for 
a few moments, so swift were its movements; then the 
creature vanished into the deep waters, to reappear pre- 
gently by the side of the dead priest, who was now beginning 
to sink. Its horrible head rose upon the waters as on that 
night when the woman had been thrown to it; it opened its 
huge jaws, and, seizing the body of the man across the middle, 
it disappeared beneath the foam. Otter watched the mouth of 
the hole, and not in vain; for before he could have counted 
ten the monster was crawling through it, bearing its prey into 
the cave. 

Now once more the dwarf felt afraid, for the Snake, or rather 
the crocodile, at close quarters was far more fearful than any- 
thing that his imagination had portrayed. Jeeping his place 
beneath the ledge, which, except for the coldness of the water, 
he found himself able to do with little fatigue or difficulty, 
Otter searched the walls of the pool, seeking for some pos- 
sible avenue of escape, since his ardour for personal con- 
flict with this reptile had evaporated. But search as he 
would he could find nothing; the walls were full thirty feet 
high, and sloped inwards, like the sides of an inverted funnel. 
Wherever the exits from the pool might be, they were invisible ; 
also, notwithstandmg his strength and skill, Otter did not 
dare to swim into the furious eddy to look for them. 

One thing he noticed, indeed: immediately above the 
entrance to the crocodile’s den, and some twenty feet from the 
level of the water, two holes were pierced in the rock, six feet 
or so apart, each measuring about twelve inches square. 
But these holes were not to be reached, and even if reached 
they were too small to pass, so Otter thought no more of 
them. 

Now the cold was beginning to nip him, and he felt that if 
he stayed where he was much longer he would become paralysed 
by it, for it was fed from the ice and snow above. Therefore, 
it would seem that there was but one thing to do—to face the 
Water Dweller in his lair. To this, then, Otter made up his 
mind, albeit with loathing and a doubtful heart. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
HOW OTTER FOUGHT THE WATER DWELLER 


Krrpine himself carefully under the overshadowing ledge of 
the rock-bank, and holding his double-bladed knife ready in 
one hand, Otter swam to the mouth of the Snake’s den. As 
he approached it he perceived by the great upward force of 
the water that the real body of the stream entered the pool 
from below, the hole where the crocodile lived being but a 
supplementary exit, which doubtless the river followed in times 
of flood. 

Otter reached the mouth of the tunnel without any great 
difficulty, and, watching his chance, he lifted himself on his 
hands and slipped through it quickly, for he did not desire to 
be seen by those who were gathered above. Nor indeed was he 
seen, for his red head-dress and the goatskin cloak had been 
washed away or cast off in the pool, and in that light his 
black body made httle show against the black rock beneath. 

Now he was inside the hole, and found himself crouching 
upon a bed of sand, or rather disintegrated rock, brought down 
by the waters. ‘The gloom of the place was great, but the 
light of the white dawn, which had turned to red, was gather- 
ing swiftly on the surface of the pool without as the mist 
melted, and thence was reflected into the tunnel. So it came 
about that very soon Otter, who had the gift, not uncommon 
among savages, of seeing in anything short of absolute dark- 
ness, was able to make out his surroundings with tolerable 
accuracy. The place in a corner of which he squatted was 
a cave of no great height or width, hollowed in the solid rock 
by the force of water, as smoothly as though it had been hewn 
through it by the hand of man: in short, an enormous natural 
drain-pipe, but constructed of stone instead of earthenware. 

In the bottom of this drain trickled a stream of water no- 
where more than six inches in depth, on either side of which, 
for ten feet or more, lay a thick bed of débris ground small. 
How far the cave stretched of course he could not see, nor as 
yet could he discover the whereabouts of its hideous occu- 
pant, though traces of its presence were plentiful, for the 
sandy floor was marked with its huge footprints, and the air 
reeked with an abominable stink, 
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‘Where has this evil spirit gone to?’ thought Otter ; ‘ he 
must be near, and yet I can see nothing of him. Perhaps 
he lives further up the cave;’ and he crept a pace or two 
forward and again peered into the gloom. 

Now he perceived what had hitherto escaped him, namely, 
that some eight yards from the mouth of the tunnel a table- 
shaped fragment of stone rose from its floor to within six feet 
of the roof, having on the hither side a sloping plane that con- 
nected its summit with the stream-bed beneath. Doubtless 
this fragment or boulder, being of some harder material than 
the surrounding rock, had resisted the wear of the rushing 
river ; the top of it, as was shown by the high-water marks on 
the sides of the cave, being above the level of the torrent, which, 
although it was now represented only by a rivulet, evidently 
at certain seasons of the year poured down with great force 
and volume. 

‘Here is a bed on which a crocodile might sleep,’ reflected 
Otter, creeping a little further forward and staring at the mass 
of rock, and more especially at a triangular-shaped object that 
was poised on the top of the sloping plane, and on something 
which lay beneath it. 

‘Now, if that thing be another stone,’ thought Otter again, 
‘how comes it that it does not slip into the water as 1t should 
do, and what is that upon which it rests ?’ and he took a step 
to one side to prevent his body from intercepting any portion 
of the ray of light that momentarily shone clearer and pierced 
the darkness of the cave to a greater distance. 

Then he looked again and almost fell in his horror, for 
now he could see all. The thing that he had taken for a stone 
set upon the rock-table was the head of the Dweller in the 
Waters, for there in it, as the ight struck on them, two dreadful 
eyes gleamed with a dull and changing fire. Moreover, he 
discovered what was the object which lay under the throat of 
the reptile. It was the body of that priest whom Otter had 
taken with him in his leap from the statue, for he could see 
the dead face projecting on one side. 

Perhaps if I wait awhile he will begin to eat him,’ 
reflected the dwarf, remembering the habits of crocodiles, 
‘and then I can attack him when he rests and sleeps after- 
wards ;’ and, acting on this idea, he stood still, watching the 
green fire as it throbbed and quivered, waxed and waned in 
the monster’s eyes. 

How long he remained thus Otter never knew; but after 
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a time he became conscious that these eyes had taken hold of 
him and were drawing him towards them, though whether 
the reptile saw him or not he could not tell. For a space he 
struggled against this unholy fascination ; then, overcome by 
dread, he strove to fly, back to the pool or anywhere out of 
reach of those devilish orbs. Alas! it was too late: no step 
could he move backwards, no, not to save his life. 

Now he must goon. It was as though the Water Dweller 
had read his mind, and drew its foe towards itself to put 
the matter to the test. Otter took one step forward—rather 
would he have sprung again off the head of the colossus— 
and the eyes glowed more dreadfully than ever, as though in 
triumph. 

Then in despair he sank to the ground, hiding his face in 
his hands and groaning in his heart. 

‘This is a devil that F have come to fight, a devil with 
magic in his eyes,’ he thought. ‘And how can I, who am but 
a common Knobnose dwarf, do battle against the king of evil 
spirits, clothed in the shape of a crocodile ?’ 

Ixven now, when he could not see them, he felt the eyes 
drawing him. Yet, as they were no longer visible, his courage 
and power of mind came back to him sufficiently to enakle him 
to think again. 

‘Otter,’ he said to himself, ‘if you stay thus, soon the 
magic will do its work. Your sense will leave you, and that 
devil will eat you up as a cobra devours a meer-cat. Yes, he 
will swallow you, and his inside will be your grave, and that 
is no end for one who has been called a god! Men, let alone 
gods, should die fighting, whether 1t be with other men, with 
wild beasts, with snakes, or with devils. Think now, if your 
master, the Deliverer, saw you crouch thus like a toad before 
an adder, how he would laugh and say, “Ho! I thought this 
man brave. Ho! he talked very loud about fighting the Water 
Dweller, he who came of a line of warriors ; but now I laugh at 
him, for I see that he is but a cross-bred cur and a coward.” 

‘Yes, yes, you can hear his words, Otter. Say now, will 
you bear their shame and sit here until you are snapped up 
and swallowed ?’ 

Thus the dwarf addressed himself, and it seemed to his 
bewildered brain that the words which he had imagined were 
true, and that Leonard really stood by and mocked him. 

At the least he sprang to his feet, and crying, ‘ Never, 


Baas!’ so loudly that the cave rang with the echoes of his 
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shout, he rushed straight at the foe, holding the two-bladed 
knife m his right hand. 

The crocodile, that was waiting for him to fall insen- 
sible, as had ever been the custom of the living victims on 
whom it fixed its baneful glare, heard his cry and awoke from 
its seeming torpor. It lifted its head, fire seemed to flash 
from its dull eyes, its vast length began to stir. Higher and 
higher it reared its head, then of a sudden it leaped trom the 
slope of rock, as alligators when disturbed leap from a river 
bank into the water, coming so heavily to the ground that the 
shock caused the cave to tremble, and stood before the dwarf 
with its tail arched upwards over its back. 

Again Otter shouted, half in rage and half in terror, and 
the sound seemed to make the brute more furious. 

It opened its huge mouth as thonch to seize him and 
waddled a few paces forward, halting within six feet of him. 
Now the dwarf’s chance had come and he knew it, for with the 
opportunity all his courage and skill returned to him. It was 
he who sprang and not the crocodile. He sprang, he thrust his 
arm and the double knife far into the yawning mouth, and for 
a second held it there, one end pointing upwards to the brain 
and one to the tongue beneath. He felt the jaws close, but 
their rows of yellow fangs never touched his arm, for there 
was that between them which held them some little space 
apart. Then he cast himself on one side and to the ground, 
leaving the weapon in the reptile’s throat. 

For a few moments it shook its horrid head, while Otter 
watched gasping, for the reek of the brute’s breath almost 
overpowered him. ‘l'wice it opened its great jaws and spat, and 
twice it strove to close them. Oh! what if it should rid itself 
of the knife, or drive it through the soft flesh of the throat? 
Then he was lost indeed! Dut this it might not do, for the 
lower blade caught upon the jawbone, and at each effort it 
drove the sharp point of the upper knife deeper toward its 
brain. Moreover, so good was the steel, and so firm were the 
hide bindings of the handles shrunken as they were with the 
wet, that nothing broke or gave. 

‘Now he will trample me or dash me to pieces with his 
tail,’ said Otter; but as yet the Snake had no such mind— 
indeed, in its agony 1t seemed to have forgotten the presence of 
its foe. It writhed npon the floor of the cave, lashing the 
rock with its tail, and gasping horribly the while. Then 
suddenly it started forward past him, and the tough hide rope 


It was he who sprang. 
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about Otter’s middle ran out like the line from the bow of a 
whale-boat when the harpoon has gone home in the quarry. 

Thrice the dwarf spun round violently, then he felt him- 
self dragged in great jerks along the rocky floor, which, happily 
for him, was smooth. A fourth jerk, and once more he was in 
the waters of the pool, ay, and being carried to its remotest 
depths. 

‘Now, he is mad,’ thought Otter, ‘ who ties himself to such 
a fish as this, for it will drown me ere it dies.’ 

Had Otter been any other man, doubtless this would have 
been so. But he was as nearly amphibious as a human being 
can be, and could dive and swim and hold his breath, yes, and 
see beneath the surface as well as the animal from which he 
took his name. Never did such gifts stand their owner in 
better stead than during the minutes of this strange duel. 

Twice the tortured reptile sank to the bottom of the pool— 
and its depth was great—dragging the dwarf after it, though, 
as it chanced, between dives it rose to the surface, giving 
him time to breathe. A third time it dived, and Otter must 
follow it—on this occasion to the mouth of one of the suhter- 
ranean exits of the water, into which the dwarf was sucked. 
Then the brute turned, heading up the pool with the speed of 
a hooked salmon, and Otter, who had prayed that the line 
would break, now prayed that it might hold, for he knew that 
even he could never hope to swim against that undertow. 

It held, and once more they rose to the surface, where the 
reptile lay lashing the waters in its pain, blood pouring from 
its mouth and nostrils. Very glad was Otter to be able to 
breathe again, for during that last rush he had gone near 
to suffocation. He lifted his head, inhaling the air with great 
gulps, and saw that the banks of the pool were lined with specta- 
tors who shouted and surged in their mad excitement. After 
that he did not see much more for a while, since just then it 
seemed to occur to the crocodile for the first time that the man 
alongside of him was the cause of his sutfering; at least it 
wallowed round, causing the waters to boil about its horny 
sides, and charged him. With its fangs it could not bite, 
therefore it struck at him with its tail. 

Twice Otter dived avoiding the blows, but the third time he 
was not so successful, for the reptile followed him into the deep 
water and dealt him a fearful stroke before he could either sink 
or rise. He felt the rough scales cut into his flesh and a 
sensation as though every bone in his body was breaking and 
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his eyes were starting from his head. Faintly and more 
faintly he struggled, but in vain, for now life and sense were 
leaving him together, and everything grew black. 

But suddenly there came a change, and Otter knew vaguely 
that again he was being dragged through the water and over 
rock. Then darkness took him, and he remembered no more. 


When the dwarf awoke it was to find himself lying on the 
floor of the cave, but not alone, for by his side, twisted into a 
last and hideous contortion, lay the Snake god—dead! The 
upper blade of the double knife had worked itself into its brain, 
and, with a dying effort, it sought the den where it had lived for 
centuries, dragging Otter with it, and there expired, how or 
when he knew not. But the dwarf had triumphed. Before 
him was stretched the ancient terror of the People of the Mist, 
the symbol and, indeed, the object of their worship, slain by 
his skill and valouwz. 

Otter saw, and, bruised and shaken as he was, his heart 
swelled with pride, for had he not done a deed single-handed 
such as was not told of in the stories of his land ? 

‘Oh! that the Baas were here to see this sight!’ he said, 
as he crawled along the length of his dead enemy, and seated 
himself upon its flat and loathsome snout. ‘ Alas! he cannot,’ 
he added, ‘but [ pray that my watching spirit may spare my 
life, that I may live to sing this song of the slaying of the 
Devil of the People of the Mist. Wow! that was a fight. 
When shall a mansee such another? Andlo! savefor many 
bruises and the cutting of the rope about my middle, I am not 
greatly hurt, for the water broke the weight of his tail when 
he smote me with it. After all, it is well that the line held, 
for it served to drag me from the pool as it dragged me into 
it, otherwise I had surely drowned there. 

‘See, though, it is nearly done with,’ and grasping that 
end of the cord which hung from the jaws of the crocodile, he 
broke it with a jerk, for, with the exception of half a strand, 
it was frayed through by the worn fangs. 

Then, having rested himself a little, and washed the worst 
of his hurts with water, Otter set himself to consider the 
position. First, however, he made an utterly ineffectual effort 
to extract the great knives. Ten men could not have moved 
them, for the upper blade was driven many inches deep into 
the bone and muscles of the reptile’s massive head. But for 
this chance 1t would have soon shaken itself clear of them ; 
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but, as it was, every contortion and gnashing of its jaws had 
only served to drive the steel deeper—up to the hilt, indeed. 

Abandoning this attempt, the dwarf crept cautiously to 
the mouth of the cave and peered at the further banks of 
the pool, whence he could hear shouts and see men moving 
to and fro, apparently in a state of great excitement. 

‘ Now Iam weary of that pool,’ he said to himself, ‘and 
if IT am seen in it the Great People will surely shoot at me 
with arrows and kill me. What shall Ido, then? I cannot 
stay in this place of stinks with the dead devil and the bones 
of those whom he has devoured, until I die of hunger. Yet 
this water must come from somewhere, therefore it seems best 
that I should follow it awhile, searching for the spot where it 
enters the cave. It will be dark walking, but the walls and 
the floor are smooth, so that I shall not hurt myself, and if 1 
find nothing I can return again and strive to escape from the 
pool by night.’ 

Having decided upon the adventure, Otter began to carry 
it out with characteristic promptness, the more readily, in- 
deed, because his long immersion in the water had chilled 
him, and he felt a weariness creeping over him as a result of 
the terrible struggle and emotions that he had passed through. 

Coiling the hide rope about his middle, which was sadly 
cut by its chafing, he started with an uncertain gait, for he 
was still very weak. A few steps brought him to that rock 
on which he had discovered the head of the reptile, and he 
paused to examine it. Climbing the sloping stone—no eas 
task, for it was smooth as ice—he came to the table-like 
top. On its edge lay the body of that priest who had shared 
his fall from the head of the colossus. 

Then he inspected the surface of the rock, and for the first 
time understood how old that monster must have been which 
he had conquered in single combat. For there, where its body 
had lain from generation to generation, and perhaps from 
century to century, the hard material was worn away to the 
depth of two feet or more, while at the top of the sloping 
stone was a still deeper niche, wherein its head reposed as it 
lay keeping its sleepless watch on the waters of the pool. 

Around this depression, and strewn about the floor of the 
cave itself, were the remains of many victims, a considerable 
number of whom had not been devoured. In every case, how- 
ever, the larger bones were broken, and from this circum- 
stance Otter judged that, although it was the custom of this 
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dreadful reptile to crush the life out of all who were thrown 
to it with a bite of its fangs, yet, ike that of other animals, 
its appetite was limited, and it was only occasionally that it 
consumed what it had Iuilled. 

The sight of these remains was so unpleasant and sug- 
gestive that even Otter, who certainly could not be called 
squeamish, hastened to descend the rock. As he passed 
round it his attention was attracted by the skeleton of a man 
who, from various indications, must have been alive within 
the last few weeks. The bones were clad in a priest’s cloak, 
of which the dwarf, who was trembline with cold, hastened to 
possess himself. As he pickcd up the robe he observed be- 
neath it a bag of tanned ox-hide that doubtless had once been 
carried by the owner of the cloak. 

‘Perhaps he kept food in this,’ thought Otter; ‘though 
what he who came to visit the Water Dweller should want 
with food [ cannot guess. At the least it will be bad by now, 
so I will leave it and be gone. Only a vulture could stay for 
long in this house of the dead.’ Then he started forward. 

For a few yards more he had light to guide his steps, but 
very soon the darkness became complete; still the cave was 
not difficult to travel, for everywhere the rock was smooth 
and the water shallow. All that he needed to do was to walk 
straight on, keeping touch of the side of the tunnel with one 
hand. Indeed he had but two things to fear, that he should 
fall into some pit and that he might suddenly encounter 
another crocodile, ‘for doubtless,’ thought Otter, ‘the devil 
was married.’ 

But Otter fell into no hole and he saw no crocodile, since, 
as it chanced, the Water Dweller of the People of the Mist 
was a bachelor. 

When the dwarf had travelled up a steep slope for rather 
more than half an hour, to his intense joy he saw light before 
him and hurried towards it. Presently he reached the further 
mouth of the cavern that was almost closed by blocks of ice, 
among which a little water trickled. Creeping through an 
aperture he found himself upon the crest of the impassable 
precipice at the back of the city, and that before him a vast 
glacier of green ice stretched upwards, whereon the sun shone 
gloriously. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
TRAPPED 


It will be remembered that some hours before Otter found 
himself in the light of day, after his conquest of the reptile 
god, Leonard found himself in a very different place, namely, 
in a secret passage bearing the senseless form of Juanna in his 
arms, and being guided by Soa, whither he knew not. 

On they went through various tunnels, of the turnings of 
which Leonard tried to keep eount in his mind, till at length 
Soa ushered him into a rock-hewn cell that evidently had 
been prepared for their reception, for on one side of it stood a 
bed covered with skin blankets, and on the other a table pro- 
vided with the best food that the country could offer. Ata 
sign from Soa he laid Jnanna down upon the bed, whereupon 
the woman instantly threw a blanket over her, so as to hide 
her face from the eyes of the curious. Then, of a sudden 
Leonard felt himself seized from behind, and while his arms 
were held by two of the priests, a third, under Soa’s direction, 
removed his revolver and hunting knife, which weapons were 
carried away. 

‘You treacherous hag!’ said Leonard to Soa, ‘be careful 
lest I kill you.’ | 

‘To kill me, Deliverer, would be to kill yourself and 
another. These things are taken from you because it is not 
safe that you should have them; such toys are not for angry 
ehildren. Stay,’ she said to a fourth priest, ‘search his 
poekets.’ 

The man did as he was ordered, placing everything that 
Leonard had about him, sueh as his watch, Francisco’s note- 
book and rosary, and the great ruby stone, in a little pile 
upon the table. Presently he came to the fragment of poison 
which was wrapped in a square of kid-skin. Soa took it, and 
after examination said : 

‘Why, Deliverer, you have been borrowing medicine that 
will bring you bad luck if you keep it,’ and going to a small 
aperture in the wall of the cell, she threw the tiny packet out 
of it, and after it a second packet which Leonard recognised 
as having been taken from Juanna’s hair. 

‘There, now you cannot hurt yourself,’ she added in Por. 
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tuguese. ‘Let me tell you something: so long as you remain 
quiet all will be well, but if you attempt violence or escape, 
then you shall be bound and placed by yourself, also you will 
bring about the death of the Shepherdess yonder. Be warned 
then by me, White Man, and turn gentle, for remember that 
my day has come at last and you are in my power.’ 

‘That is very clear, my estimable friend,’ answered 
Leonard, controlling his wrath as best he might. ‘ But for 
your sake I hope that the hour will never come when yon 
shall be in mine, for then I may remember more than you 
wish. JI do notin the least understand what you are aiming at, 
nor do I much care so long as a certain person is protected.’ 

‘Do not fear, Deliverer, she shall be protected. As you 
know well, I hate you, and yet I keep you alive becanse with- 
out yon she might die; therefore, for her sake be careful. 
Attempt no violence towards me or my father if we visit you 
alone, for we shall do so in order that she may not be dis- 
covered, and the moment that you lift a hand against us will 
be the beginning of her doom. AndnowI must leave you for 
a while, for somethine passes in the temple which I desire to 
see. If she awakes before I return, be careful not to frighten 

rher. Farewell!’ 

Then Soa went taking the priests with her, and the massive 
timber door was closed npon them. 


After he had restored his various belongings fo his pockets, 
the revolver and knife which had been removed excepted, 
Leonard turned down the rug and looked at Juanna, who 
appeared to be plunged in a deep and happy sleep, for there 
was a smile upon her face. Next he examined the place 
where they were confined. It had two doors, that by which 
they had entered and a second of equal solidity. The only 
other opening was the slit out of which Soa had dropped the 
poison. It was shaped like an inverted loophole, the narrow 
cud facing inward. This aperture attracted Leonard’s atten- 
tion, both on account of its unusual form and because of the 
sounds that reached bim through it. Of these, the first and 
most pervading was a noise of rnshing water. Then after a 
while he distinguished a roar as of a multitude shouting, that 
was repeated again and again at intervals. Now he knew 
where they must be. They were hidden away in the rock of 
the temple, somewhere in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
raging pool that lay in front of the colossus, and these sounds 
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which he heard were the clamour of the people who watched 
the fate of Otter and Francisco. 

This conviction was terrible enough, but had he known 
that, as it entered his mind, the body of his friend the priest 
was travelling on its last journey within four feet of his eyes, 
Leonard might have been even more prostrated than he was. 

For an hour or more the shouting continued, then fol- 
lowed a silence broken only by the everlasting murmur of the 
waters without. 

When Soa departed she had left a fragment of dip made 
of goat-fat burning upon the floor, but very soon this expired, 
leaving them in darkness. Now, however, light began to flow 
into the dungeon through the slit in the rock, and it seemed 
to Leonard that the character of this hight was clearer than 
that to which they had been accustomed in this gloomy land. 

After a while Leonard sat down upon a stool, which he 
placed close to Juanna’s bed, just where the beam of light 
pierced the shadows, and groaned aloud in the bitterness of 
his heart. It was over; the pure-hearted martyr, Francisco, 
was dead, and with him Otter, his faithful fnend and servant. 
Except Soa, who had become an active enemy, at least so far 
as he was concerned, of all who travelled to this hellish 
country Juanna and he alone were left alive, and sooner or 
later fate must overtake them also. The greatest and last 
failure of his life was about to be consummated, and he would 
go down into a nameless grave, there to be lost, having for 
many years suffered and toiled to no purpose, pursuing a 
chimera. 

Juanna still slept heavily under the influence of the drug, 
and he was glad of it, for when she woke it must be to a worse 
misery than any that had gone before. Partly for something 
to do, and partly because the cravings of nature made them- 
selves felt even through his sorrows, Leonard turned to the 
table and ate and drank of the viands there, though not with- 
out fear that they might be doctored. As the food took effect 
upon him some share of hope and courage entered into his 
heart, for it is a true saying thata full stomach makes a brave 
man. After all they two still breathed and were unharmed 
in body, nor was it absolutely certain that they would be 
called upon to give up the ghost at present. This was much. 

Moreover he had lived long enough to win the love of the 
fearless and beautiful girl who slept beside him, and though 
perhaps under such circumstances love, however true and 
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passionate, ceases to occupy a commanding place in a man’s 
heart, even then he felt that this was more, and that happier 
days might dawn when it would be, if not everything, at least 
most of all. 

As he thought thus, he saw colour creep into Juanna’s 
pale face; then she sighed, opened her eyes, and sat up. 

‘Where am I?’ she said, glancing round wildly. ‘This 
is not the bed on which I lay down. Ob!’ and she started, 
‘is 1b over?’ 

‘Hush, dear, hush! I am with you,’ said Leonard, taking 
her hand. 

‘So I see. But where are the others, and what is this 
dreadful place? Are we buried alive, Leonard? It looks 
hke a tomb.’ 

‘No, we are only prisoners. Come, eat and drink some- 
thing, and then I will tell you the story.’ 

She rose to obey him, and for the first time her eyes fell 
upon the robe she wore. 

‘Why this is Francisco’s! Where is Francisco ?’ 

‘Eat and drink,’ he rcp2ated. 

She did his bidding mechanically, watching his face the 
while with wondering and frightened eyes. 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘tell me. I can bear this no longer. 
Where are Francisco and Otter ?’ 

‘Alas! Juanna, they are dead’ he answered solemnly. 

‘ Dead,’ she wailed, wringing her hands. ‘ Francisco dead! 
Why then are we still alive ?’ 

‘Have courage and listen, Juanna. After you went to sleep 
in the palace, Soa came to us with a plan which we accepted.’ 

‘What was the plan ?’ she asked hoarsely. 

Twice he strove to tell her and twice he failed—the words 
would not come. 

‘Goon. Why do you torment me ?’ 

‘It was this, Juanna: that Francisco should be dressed in 
the robe of Aca, and offered up with Otter in your place, while 
you were hidden away.’ 

‘Has it been done ?’ she whispered. 

‘I believe so,’ Leonard replied, bowing his head to his 
breast. ‘ We are prisoners in a secret cell beneath the feet of 
the statue. ‘There has been great noise and confusion with- 
out, and now for some time silence.’ 

Then Juanna sprang up and stood over him with flashing 
eyes. 
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‘How dared you do this?’ she said. ‘Who gave you 
leave to doit? J thought that you were a man, now I see 
that you are a coward.’ 

‘Juanna,’ said Leonard,‘ it is useless for you to talk like 
this. Whatever was done was done for your sake, not for that 
of anybody else.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you say so, but I believe that you made a plot 
with Soa to murder Francisco in order that you might save 
your own life. J have done with you. I will never speak 
to you again.’ 

‘ You can please yourself about that,’ answered Leonard, 
who by now was thoroughly enraged, ‘but I am going to 
speak to you. Look here, you have said words to me for 
which, were you a man, I would do my best to be avenged 
wpon you. But as you are a wonian J can only answer them, 
and then wash my handsof you. As you must know, or will 
know when you come to your right mind, I would gladly 
have taken Francisco's place. But it was impossible, for had 
I attempted to dress myself up in the robe of Aca, I should 
instantly have been discovered, aud vow would have paid the 
price of my folly. We all knew this, and after we had con- 
sulted, things were arranged as I have told you. I only con- 
sented to your being brought here on the condition that I was 
allowed to accompany you for your protection. Now I wish 
that I had left it alone and gone with Francisco, then perhaps 
I should have found peace instead of bitter words and re- 
proaches. However, do not he afraid, for I think it probable 
that I shall soon follow him. I know that you were very fond 
of this man—this hero—and also, either by accident or design, 
that you had succeeded in making him a great deal too fond 
of you for his peace of mind; therefore I make excuses for 
your conduct, which, with all such deductions, still remains 
perfectly intolerable.’ 

He paused and looked at her as she sat on the edge of the 
couch, biting her lip and glancing towards him now and again 
with a curious expression on her beautiful face, in which griet, 
pride, and anger all had their share. Yet at that moment 
Juanna was thinking not of Francisco and his sacrifice, but 
of the man before her whom she had never loved so well as 
now, when he spoke to her thus bitterly, paying her back in 
her own coin. . 

‘J cannot pretend to match you in scolding and violence,’ 
she said, ‘therefore I will give up argument. Perhaps, how- 
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ever, when you come to your right mind, you will remem- 
ber that my life is my own, and that I gave nobody per- 
mission to save it at the cost of another person’s.’ 

‘What is done, is done,’ answered Leonard moodily, for 
his anger had burnt out. ‘Another time I will not interfere 
Without your express wish. By the way, my poor friend 
asked me to give you these, and he handed her the rosary 
and the note-book; ‘he has written something for you to 
read on the last sheet of the journal, and he bade me say 
that, shonld you live to escape, he hoped that you will wear 
these in memory of him,’ and he touched the beads, ‘and also 
that you would not forget him in your prayers.’ 

Juanna took the journal, and holding it to the light, opened 
it at hazard. The first thing that she saw was her own name, 
for in truth it contained, amony many other matters, a record 
of the pricst’s unhappy intatuation from the first moment 
of their meeting, and also of luis pious efforts to overcome it. 
Turning the pages rapidly she came to the last on which there 
Was any writing. It ran as follows: 

‘Senora, of the circumstances under which I write these 
words you will learn in due course. The pages of this journal, 
snould yon deign to study them, will reveal to you my shame- 
ful weakness. Butif Iam a priest I am also a man—who 
soon shall be neither, but, as I hope, an immortal spirit—and 
the man in me, following those desires of the spirit that find 
expression through the flesh, has sinned and loved you. For- 
cive me this crime, as I trust it will be forgiven elsewhere, 
though myself I cannot pardon it. Be happy with that noble 
gentleman who has won your heart and who himself worships 
you as you deserve. May you he protected from all the dangers 
that now surround vou, as I think you will, and may the bless- 
ing of Heaven be with you and about you for many peaceful 
years, till at length you come to the peace that passeth under- 
standing! And when from time to time you think of me, 
may you in your heart couple my name with certain holy 
words: “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’’ Seiora, pardon me and 
farewell.’ 

Juanna read this touching and noble-hearted adieu with 
an ever-growing wonder, and when she had finished it, put 
down the book crying aloud, 

‘Oh! what have I done to deserve such devotion as this?’ 
Then with a strange and bewildering inconsequence she flung 
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herself into Leonard’s arms, and burying her head upon his 
breast she began to weep. 

When she was somewhat calmer lie also read the letter 
and closed the book, saying: 

‘The world is poorer by a very perfect gentleman. He 
was too good for any of us, Juanna.’ 

‘J think so,’ she answered. 

Just then they heard a sound without the door; it opened, 
and Nam entered accompanied by Soa. 

‘Deliverer,’ said the aged priest, whose countenance and 
troubled eyes bore traces of many conflicting emotions, ‘and 
you, Shepherdess, I come to speak with you. As you see,J am 
alone except for this woman, but should you attempt any 
violence towards her or me, that will be the signal for your 
deaths, With much toil and at no little risk to myself I have 
spared the life of the Shepherdess, causing the white man, 
your companion, to be offered up in her place.’ 

‘Has that offering been accomplished ?’ broke in Leonard, 
who could not restrain his anxiety to learn what had happened. 

‘T will be frank with you, Deliverer,’ answered the high- 
priest, when Juanna had translated his question, ‘since the 
truth cannot hurt me, for now we know too much of one 
another’s secrets to waste time in bandying lies. I know, for 
instance, that the Shepherdess and the Dwarf are no gods, but 
mortal like ourselves; and you know that I have dared to 
affront the true gods by changing the victim whom they had 
chosen. The sacrifice has been accomplished, but with so 
many signs and wonders that I am bewildered; the People of 
ihe Mist are bewildered also, so that none know what to think. 
The white man, your companion, was hurled fainting into the 
waters when the dawn had broken upon the mountain and was 
seen to be grey; but the dwarf, your servant, did not wait to 
have that office done for him, for he sprang thither himself, ay, 
and took one with him.’ 

‘Bravo, Otter!’ cried Leonard ; ‘I knew that you would die 
hard.’ 

‘Hard did he die indeed, Deliverer,’ said Nam with a sigh, 
‘so hard that even now many swear that he was a god and not 
a man. Scarcely had they all vanished into the pool when a 
‘wonder chanced such as has not been told of in our records: 
Deliverer, the white dawn turned to red, perchance, as I cried 
to calm the people, because the false gods had met their 
doom.’ : 
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‘Then the true ones must be singularly blind,’ said Juanna, 
‘seeing that I, whom you dare to call a false god, am still 
alive.’ 

This argument silenced Nam for a moment, but presently 
he answered. 

‘Yes, Shepherdess, you are still alive,’ he said, laying a 
curious emphasis on the ‘still.’ ‘And, indeed,’ he added 
hastily, ‘if you are not foolish you may long remain so, both 
of you, for I have no desire to shed your blood who only seek 
to spend my last days in peace. But listen to the end of the 
tale: While the people wondered at the omen of the changed 
dawn, it was seen that the dwarf, your servant, was not dead 
there in the pool. Yes! this was seen, Deliverer : to and fro 
in the troubled waters rushed the great Water Dweller, and 
after him, keeping pace with him, went that dwarf who was 
named Otter. Ay, round and round and down to the lowest 
depths, though how it could be that a man night swim with 
the Snake none can say.’ 

‘Oh! Bravo, Otter!’ said Leonard again, bethinking him 
ofan explanation of the mystery which he did not reveal to 
Nam. ‘ Well, what was the end of it?’ 

‘That none know for certain, Deliverer,’ answered the 
priest perplexedly. ‘At last the Water Dweller, from whose 
mouth poured blood, was seen to sink with the dwarf; then 
he rose again and entered the cave, his home. But whether 
the dwarf entered with him, or no, I cannot say, for some 
swear one thing and some another, and in the foain and shadow 
it was hard to see; moreover, none will venture there to learn 
the truth.’ 

‘Well, dead or alive, he made a good fight for it,’ said 
Leonard. ‘And now, Nam, what is your business with us ?’ 

This question appeared to puzzle the priest a little, for, to 
speak truth, he did not care to disclose the exact nature of his 
busine::;, which was to separate Leonard from Juanna, without 
force if possible. 

‘I came here, Deliverer,’ he answered, ‘to tell you what 
had happened.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Leonard, ‘to tell me that you have mur- 
dered my best friend, and one who but lately was your god. 
I thank you for your news, Nam, and now, if I might make 
bold to ask it, what are your plans with reference to ourselyes— 
I mean until it suits you to send us after our companions ?’ 

‘Beheve me, Deliverer, my plan is to save your lives. If 
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the others have been sacrificed it was no fault of mine, for 
there are forces behind me that I cannot control even when I 
guide them. The land is in confusion and full of strange 
rumours. I know not what may happen during the next few 
days, but till they are over you must lie hid. 'Thisis a poor 
placein which to dwell, but there is none other safe and secret. 
Still, here is another chamber which you can use; perchance 
you have already seen it,’ and placing his hand upon what 
appeared to be a latch, he opened the second door which 
Leonard had noticed previously, revealing a cell of very similar 
construction to that in which they were, and of somewhat 
larger size. 

‘See, Deliverer,’ he went on, ‘here is the place,’ and he 
stepped forward to enter the cell, then drew back as though 
in courtesy to allow Leonard to pass in before him. 

For once Leonard’s caution forsook him, for at the moment 
he was thinking of other things. Almost mechanically he 
passed the threshold. Scarcely were his feet over it when he 
remembered the character of his host and the lodging, and 
turned quickly to come back. 

It was too late, for even as he turned the heavy timber 
door closed in his face with a clash, and he was caged. 


CHAPTER XAXXIV 
NAM'S LAST ARGUMENT 


For a moment Juanna stood stupefied ; for the manceuvre had 
been so sudden that at first she could scarcely realise its 
results. 

‘Now, Shepherdess,’ began Nam blandly, ‘we can talk in 
private, for I have words to say to you which it is not fitting 
that other ears should hear.’ 

‘You fiend,’ she answered fiercely ; then comprehending 
that violence or remonstrance would be useless, she added, 
‘ Speak on, I hear you.’ 

‘Listen, Shepherdess, and for your own sake I implore 
you, do not give way to grief or rage. I swear to you that 
no harm shall come to yonder man if you will but do my 
bidding. Shepherdess, you are found out; I know, and the 
people know, that you are no goddess. It had been safer to 
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sacrifice you to-day, but partly because of the pleading of my 
daughter who loves you, and partly for other reasons, I have 
caused you to be saved alive. Now, Shepherdess, from this 
country there is no escape ; as you have chosen toeome hither, 
here you must remain for life, and in this cell you cannot live 
and die. Therefore for my daughter’s sake I have cast about 
for a means to deliver you from bonds and to set you high in 
the land, ay, alinost at its head,’ and he paused. 

‘Perhaps you will come to the point’ said Juanna, who 
was trembling with fear and anger. 

‘Itis this, Shepherdess,’ Nam answered bowing ; ‘although 
you are dethroned as a goddess, you may still shine as a queen 
and rule over us as the wife of our king.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ replied Juanna, turning suddenly cold; ‘and how 
shall I, who am held to be dead, appear again as a woman 
wedded to your king? Surely the people would find that 
strange, Nam ?’ 

‘No, Shepherdess, for I have prepared a tale which shall 
explain the wonder, and already its rumour runs from mouth 
to mouth. it will be said that you were a goddess and there- 
fore immortal, but that fer the sake of love you have put off 
your godhead and put on the flesh, that you might dwell for 
some few years with hin whom you desire.’ 

‘Tndced,’ said Juanna again. ‘And what if I refuse to 
consent to this scheme, which, as I think, can have eome only 
from a woman's brain ?’ and she pointed to Soa. 

‘You are right, Shepherdess,’ answered Soa, ‘the plan is 
mine; I made it to save you, and also,’ she added coolly, ‘ to be 
revenged upon that white thief who loves you, for he shall live 
to see you the wife of another man, a wild man.’ 

‘And have you never thought, Soa, that I may have wishes 
of my own in this matter ?’ 

‘Doubtless, yet the fairest women cannot always have 
what they may chance to wish. Know, Shepherdess, that 
this must be both for your own sake and for the sake of Naunn, 
wy father. Olfan loves you, and in these troubled times it is 
necessary that Nam and the priests should gain his support, 
which has been bought but now by the promise that you will 
he civen to hin in marriage on this very day. For you, 
Shepherdess, although you night have wished to wed one of 
your own race, at the least you will rule a queen, and that is 
better than to perish miserably.’ 

‘I think otherwise, Soa,’ Juanna answered calmly, for she 
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saw that neither passion nor pleading would help her, ‘ and of 
the two I choose to die,’ and she put her hand to her hair, 
then started, for she found the poison gone. 

‘You will choose to die, Shepherdess,’ said Soa with a cold 
smile, ‘but this is not always so easy. I have taken your 
medicine from you while you slept, and here there are no 
other means to compass death.’ 

‘I can starve, Soa,’ replied Juanna with dignity. 

‘That takes some time, Shepherdess, and to-day you will 
become the wife of Olfan. Still it is needful that you should 
yourself consent to marry him, for this chief is so foolish that 
he declares that he will not wed you till you have accepted 
him with your own mouth and in the presence of witnesses.’ 

‘Then I fear that the wedding will not be celebrated,’ said 
Juanna with a bitter laugh, for she could not refrain from 
giving some outward expression to all the loathing which she 
felt for this wicked woman, who in her fierce love would save 
the life of her mistress by selling her to shame. 

‘T think that it will, Shepherdess,’ answered Soa, ‘for it 
seems that we have a way by which we can win you to speak 
those words that Olfan desires to hear.’ 

‘There is no way, Soa.’ 

‘What, none, Shepherdess? Think now: he whom you 
name Deliverer is a prisoner beyond that door. What if his 
life hangs upon your choice? What if he were shown to you 
about to die a fearful death from which you alone could save 
him by speaking a certain word ?’ 

Now for the first time Juanna fully understood the hideous 
nature of the plot whereby Soa purposed either to force her to 
become the wife of a savage, or to thrust upon her the guilt of 
causing the death of the man whom she loved, and she sank 
back upon the couch, saying: 

‘You would have done better to leave me yonder in the 
slave camp, Soa.’ 

Then, abandoning the tone of forced calm in which she 
had spoken hitherto, Soa broke out bitterly : 

‘When you were in the slave camp, Shepherdess, you 
loved me who have loved you from a child, for then no white 
dog had come to sow mischief between us and to make you hate 
and distrust me. ‘Then I would have died for you, ay, and 
this [ would do now. But also I would be revenged upon the 
white dog, for I, who am husbandless and childless, had but 


this one thing, and he has taken it from me. You were to me 
dehy 
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as mother, and lover, and babe are to other women—my all, 
and now I am left desolate, and I will be revenged upon him 
before I die. But I still love you, Shepherdess, and could any 
other plan have been found to help you, I would not have 
forced this marriage on you. No such plan can be found ; 
thus alone can you live and become great and happy; and 
thus alone can J continue to feast my eyes npon you, though 
it be from far.’ 

She ceased, trembling with the strength of the passions 
that shook her, to which indeed her words had given but 
feeble expression. 

‘Go,’ said Juanna, ‘I would have time to think.’ 

Then Nam spoke again. 

‘We go, Shepherdess, in obedience to your wish, but before 
evening we shall return to hear your answer. Do not attempt 
to work mischief on yourself, for know that you will be watched 
though you cannot see the eyes that watch you. If you do 
but so much as lift a hand against your hfe, or even strive to 
cut off the light that flows throngh yonder hole, then at once 
you will be seized and bound, and my daughter will be set to 
guard you. Shepherdess, farewell.’ 

And they went, leaving Juanna alone and a prey to such 
thonghts as can scarcely be written. 

For several hours she sat there upon the couch, allowing 
no hint of what she felt to appear upon her face, for she was 
too proud to suffer the eyes which she knew were spying on her, 
though whence she could not tell, to read her secret anguish. 

As she sat thus in her desolation several things grew clear 
to Juanna, and the first of them was that Soa must be mad. 
The love and hate that seethed in her fierce heart had tainted 
her brain, making her more relentless than is a leopard robbed 
of its young. From the beginning she had detested Leonard 
and been jealous of him, and incantiously enough he had 
always shown his dislike and distrust of her. By slow degrees 
these feelings had hardened into insanity, and to gratify the 
vile promptings of her disordered mind she would hesitate at 
nothing. 

From Soa, therefore, she could hope for no relenting. Nor 
had she better prospect with Nam, for it was evident that in 
his case political considerations operated as strongly as did 
those of a personal character with his daughter. He was so 
much involved, he had committed himself so deeply in this 
matter of the false gods, that, rightly or wrongly, he conceived 
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Soa’s plan to offer the only feasible chance of escape from 
the rehgious complications by which he was surrounded, that 
threatened to bring his life and power to a simultaneous end. 

It was out of the question, therefore, to expect help from 
the high-priest, who was in the position of a man on arunaway 
horse with precipices on either side of him, unless, indeed, she 
could show him some safer path. Failing this, it would avail 
her nothing that he hated and feared Olfan, and only promoted 
this marriage in order to bribe the king into standing his friend 
during the expected political convulsions. Indeed, as she 
guessed rightly, Nam would much better like to know her safely 
over the borders of the Mist-land than to be called upon to 
greet her as its queen. This was obvious, seeing that should 
she return to power, religious or temporal, it was scarcely to 
be hoped that she would forget the wrongs which she had 
suffered at his hands. ‘The marriage was merely a temporary 
expedient designed to ward off immediate evil, but should it 
come about and the crisis be tided over, it was plain that the 
struggle between the false goddess and the perjured priest must 
be carried on until it ended in the death of one or both of 
them. However, all these things lay in the future as Nam 
foretold it, a future which Juanna never meant to live to see. 

‘There remained Leonard and Olfan. The former, of course, 
was powerless, at least for the present, having suffered himself 
to be entrapped, though his lack of caution mattered little, for 
doubtless, if guile had failed, force would have been employed. 
It was she who must save Leonard, for he could do nothing to 
save her. 

The more Juanna thought of the matter, the more she 
became convinced that her only hope lay in Olfan himself, 
who had sworn friendship to her, and who certamly was no 
traitor. She remembered that in their conversation of the 
day before he had admitted that she could be nothing to him 
while Leonard lived. Probably Nam had told him that the 
Deliverer was dead, and then it was, actuated by his passion 
which she knew to be genuine enough, that be had entered 
into a bargain with the priest. ‘These must be the terms of 
the compact, that the game of the false gods being played, 
Olfan undertook to support Nam and the rest of his party to 
the best of his power, for the consideration to be received of 
her hand in marriage, stipulating, however, that she should 
give it of her own free will. 

- This of course she would never do; therefore Olfan’s 
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proviso gave her a loophole of escape, though Juanna was well 
aware that it would not be wise to rely too implicitly on the 
generosity of the savage chief in matters upon which savages 
are apt to be neither generous nor delicate. On this she must 
fall back as a last resource, or rather as a last resource bunt 
one. Meanwhile, she would fight Nam and Soa step by step, 
yielding only when she saw that further obstinacy on her part 
would involve Leonard’s destruction. It was possible, indeed 
it was probable, that everything might fail her, and in that 
event she must not fail herself; in other words, although the 
poison had been taken from her, she must find a means of 
death. 

Having thought these problems out so far as it was in her 
power to do, Juanna rose and began to walk up and down the 
cell, noting its construction and peculiarities. Doubtless 
Leonard was behind yonder door, but it was so thick that she 
could hear nothing of his movements. For the rest, it seemed 
clear that escape was impossible. Excepting the doors, the 
shaft in the rock was the only other opening that she was able 
to see, but through this no child could pass, and if he might 
it would be to fall into the pool of ragine water. 

Had Otter hved through the fight with the snake god, she 
wondered? There was small chance of it, but at least he had 
made an end worthy of his reputation, and she felt proud of 
him. And the other—Francisco. Of him also she was proud 
indeed, but for herself she was ashamed, for she knew that she 
had been to blame, though not designedly. Who would have 
guessed that this frail timid man could prove himself such a 
hero, or who could estimate the power of the unsought and un- 
happy love which enabled him to conquer the fear of death ? 

She had becn wrong to be angry with Leonard, for she 
knew well that, if 1t could have been so, he would gladly have 
given his own life for hers. Alas! it seemed that she was 
always wrong, for her temper was quick and the tongue is an 
unruly member. They had both of them been ready to die 
for her, and one of them had done so; well, now it was pro- 
bable that the tables would be turned before many hours were 
over, and that she would be called upon to offer herself to save 
her lover. If this came about, she would not forget the 
example of Francisco, but would rather try to equal it in 
the heroism of her end. 


The day passed slowly, and at length the gloom gathering 
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in the little cell told her that night was near. Before it fell, 
however, Soa and Nam entered, bearing candles, which they 
fixed upon brackets in the walls. 

‘We come, Shepherdess, to hear your answer,’ said Nam. 
‘Will you consent to take Olfan for a husband, or will you 
not ?’ 

‘T will not consent,’ answered Juanna. 

‘Think again, Shepherdess.’ 

‘Thave thought. You have my answer.’ 

At the words Nam seized her arm, saying, ‘Come hither, 
Shepherdess ; I would show you something,’ and he led her to 
that door in passing which Leonard had been entrapped. At 
the same time Soa extinguished one of the candles, and taking 
the other in her hand she left the cell, bolting the door behind 
her, so that Nam and Juanna stood in darkness. 

‘ Shepherdess,’ said Nam sternly, ‘ you are about to see him 
whom you name the Deliverer. Now remember this, if you 
ery out or speak above a whisper—he dies.’ 

Juanna made no answer, although she felt her heart 
grow faint within her. Five minutes or more passed, and of a 
sudden a panel slid back in the upper part of the door which 
connected the two cells, so that Juanna could see through it, 
although those who stood on the further side could not see 
her, for they were in light and she was in darkness. 

And this was what she saw: Ranged against the wall of 
the second prison, and opposite to her, were three priests hold- 
ing candles in their hands, whereof the light shone upon their 
sullen, cruel faces, and the snake’s head tattooed on their naked 
breasts. In front of these men stood two other priests, and 
between them was Leonard bound and gagged. 

On the hither side of the cell, and not more than two feet 
from the open panel, stood Soa, on whom the eyes of the exe- 
cutioners were fixed, as though awaiting a command. Be- 
tween Soa and these men yawned an open hole in the rock 
floor. 

When Juanna had gazed upon this scene for some twenty 
seconds the sliding panel was closed, apparently by Soa, and 
Nam spoke : 

‘You have seen, Shepherdess,’ he said, ‘ that the Deliverer 
is bound, and you have seen also that before him is a hole in 
the floor of the prison. He who falls down that hole, Shep- 
herdess, finds himself in the den of the Snake beneath, from 
the visiting of whom no man has ever returned alive, for it is 
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through it that we feed the Water-dweller at certain seasons 
of the year, and when there is no sacrifice. Now, Shepherdess, 
you must choose between two things; either to wed Olfan of 
your own free will this night, or to see the Deliverer thrown 
to the Snake before your eyes, and afterwards to wed Olfan 
whether you will it or not. What do you say, Shepher- 
dess ?’ 

Juanna took counsel with herself, and came to the conelu- 
sion that she would resist a little longer, for she thought that 
this scene might have been planned merely to try her fortitude. 

‘I refuse to marry Olfan,’ she answered. 

Then Nam opened the panel and whispered a word into 
the ear of S0a, who uttered a command. Instantly the two 
executioner priests flung Leonard on to his back upon the 
ground, an easy task seeing that his legs were fastened with 
ropes, and dragged him forward until lis head hung over the 
oubhette-like hole. Then they paused as though waiting for 
some further order. Nam drew Juanna some few paces away 
from the door. 

‘What is your word now, Shepherdess?’ he said. ‘Is the 
man to die or be saved? Speak swiftly.’ 

Juanna glanced through the opening and saw that now 
Leonard’s head and shoulders had vanished down the oubliette, 
while one of the priests held him by the ankles, watching Soa 
for the sign to let him fall. 

‘Loose him,’ said Juanna faintly. ‘I will marry Olfan.’ 

Stepping forward, Nam whispered to Soa, who issued 
another order. Thereupon the priests drew Leonard from 
his perilous position and, unwillingly enough, rolled him to 
the side of the cell, for they would lave preferred to be rid of 
him. At that moment also the shutter was closed. 

‘T said loose hui, repeuted Juanna; ‘now the man lies 
unable to move like a fallen tree, on the ground.’ 

‘No, Shepherdess,’ replied Nam; ‘perchance you may 
yet change your mind, and then it would be troublesome to 
bind him afresh, for he is very strong and violent. Listen, 
Shepherdess ; when Olfan comes presently to ask your hand, 
you must say nothing of that man yonder, for he deems him 
to be dead, and the moment that you speak of him he will 
be dead. Do you understand ?’ 

‘I understand,’ answered Juanna, ‘but at least the gag 
might be taken from his mouth.’ 

‘Fear not, Shepherdess, it shall be done—when you have 
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spoken with Olfan. And now, at what hour will it be your 
pleasure to see him ?’ 

‘When you will. The sooner it is finished the better.’ 

‘Good. My daughter,’ he added to Soa, who just then 
entered the cell, ‘be pleased to make fire, and then summon 
the king Olfan, who waits without.’ 

Soa departed upon her errand, and, overcome with terror 
which she would not show, Juanna sank upon the couch, 
hiding her face in her hands. For a while there was silence, 
then the door opened again and, heralded by Soa, Olfan, the 
king, stood before her. 

‘Be careful, Shepherdess,’ whispered Nam as they en- 
tered; ‘one word—and the Deliverer dies.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV 
BE NOBLE OR BE BASE 


For a while there was silence, then Juanna looked up, search- 
ing Olfan’s face with her eyes. Nothing was to be read there, 
for 1t was impossible to pierce the mask of solemn calm _ be- 
neath which, in common with all his race, the king was 
accustomed to hide his thoughts. He leant on the shaft of 
his broad spear, his head bowed slightly as though in humility, 
his dark eyes fixed upon her face, immovable, impassive, a 
picture of savage dignity. 

Indeed, Juanna was fain to confess to herself that she had 
never seen a grander specimen of the natural man than that 
presented by the chief of the People of the Mist, as he stood 
before her in her rock prison. The light of the candles fell 
full upon him, revealing his great girth and stature, beside 
which those of the finest men of her own race would have 
seemed insignificant. It shone upon the ivory torques, em- 
blems of royalty, which were about his neck, wrists, and ankles, 
upon the glossy garments of black goatskin that hung from 
his shoulders and middle, and the raven tresses of his hair 
bound back from his forehead by a narrow band of white 
linen, which showed in striking contrast against the clear 
olive colouring of his face and breast. 

‘Speak, Olfan,’ said Juanna at length. 
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‘It was told to me, Queen,’ he answered in a low, full 
voice, ‘that you had words to say to me. Nevertheless, now 
as always, L obey you. Queen, I learn that your husband, he 
whom you loved, is dead, and believe ise, I sorrow for you. 
In this shameful deed I had no hand ; that, together with the 
end of the other white man and the dwarf, must be set down 
to the account of this priest, who swears that he was driven 
to it by the clamour of the people. Queen, they have all gone 
across the mountains and through the sky beyond, and you, 
like some weary dove, far travciled from a southern clime, are 
left a prey among the eagles of the People of the Mist. 

‘But a few hours since I thought you dead also, for with all 
the thousands in the temple I beheved that it was your fair 
body which Nam hurled at dawn from the brow of the statue, 
and I tet! you that when I saw it, I, who ama warrior, wept and 
cursed myself, becuusc, although I was a king, I had no power 
to save you. Afterwards this man, the high priest, came to 
me, telling me the truth and a plan that he had made for his 
own ends, whereby you might be saved alive and lifted up 
among the people, and he also might be saved, and my rule 
be made sure in the land.’ And he ceased. 

‘What is this plan, Olfan?’ asked Juanna, after a pause. 

Queen, it is that you should wed me, and appear before 
the people no longer as a goddess, but as a woman who has 
put on the flesh for her love’s sake. I know well that I 
am all unworthy of such honour, moreover, that your heart 
must be sore with the loss of one who was dear to yon, 
and little set upon the finding of another husband; also I 
remember certain words that passed between us and a promise 
which I made. <All these things I told to Nam, and he an- 
swered me sayine that the matter was urgent, that here you 
could not be hid away for long, and that if I did not take 
you to wife then you must die. Therefore, because my love 
towards you is eicat, I said to hin, “Go now and ask her 
if she will smile upon me if I come before her with such 
words.”’ 

‘Nam went, but before he went he made certain agree- 
ments with me on matters of policy, under which I must pay 
a heavy price for you, Lady, and forego revenge and forget 
many an ancient hate, all of which things I have promised to 
do should you smile upon me, so great is my love towards 
you. The hours went by, and Nam came back to me, say- 
ing that, having weighed tho matter im your mind, your 
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answer was favourable. To this I replied that I did not trust 
him, and would take it from your lips alone. 

‘ And now, Queen, I am here to listen to your word, and to 
offer myself to you, to serve you all my life as your husband 
and your slave. I have little to give you who have been bred 
up in sunnier lands, and among a more gentle people; I who 
am but the wild chief of men whose hearts are rugged as our 
mountains, and gloomy as a winter’s day that is heavy with 
snow to come,—only myself, the service of my soldiers’ spears, 
and the first place among the Children of the Mist. 

‘ Now let ine hear your answer, and be it what it may, [ will 
accept it without a murmur, for least of all things do I desire 
to force myself upon you in marriage. Still [ pray you, speak 
to me plainly once and for all, for if I must lose you I would 
know the worst; nor can I bear, when you have smiled upon 
me, to see you turn away. Nay, I would sooner die.’ 

And once more he bowed his head, leaned upon his spear, 
and was silent. 

Juanna considered the position rapidly. It was hopeless 
and cruel. Nam and Soa were on either side of her, the 
latter standing near the door with the sliding panel beyond 
which Leonard lay bound, and she knew well that did she 
speak a single word of the truth to Olfan, it would be the signal 
for her lover’s death. It was possible that the king might be 
able to protect her own person from violence, but if Leonard 
died it mattered little what became of her. There was but 
one thing that she could do—declare herself willing to become 
the wife of Olfan. Yet it seemed shaieless thus to treat this 
honourable man, the only friend that they had found among 
the People of the Mist. But of a truth, such necessities as 
hers cannot wait while those in their toils weigh seruples or 
the law of honour. 

‘ Olfan,’ she said, ‘I have heard you, and this is my answer : 
I will take you as my husband. You know my story, you 
know that he who was my lord is but this day dead,’ here 
Soa smiled approvingly at the he, ‘and that 1 loved him. 
Therefore of your gentleness, you will accord me some few 
weeks before I pass from him to you, in which I may mourn 
my widowhood. [I will say no more, but surely you can 
guess the sorrow of my heart, and all that I have left unsaid.’ 

‘Tt shall be as you wish, Queen,’ replied Olfan, taking 
her hand and kissing it, while his sombre face grew radiant 
with happiness. ‘You shall pass into my keeping at that 
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time which best pleases you, yet I fear that in one matter you 
must be troubled, now, this very hour.’ 

‘What may that be, Olfan?’ asked Juanna anxiously. — 

‘Only this, Queen, that the rite of marriage as we practise 
it must be celebrated between us. It is necessary for many 
reasons which will be made clear to you to-morrow. Moreover, 
such was my bargain with Nam sealed by an cath sworn upon 
the blood of Aca, an oath that I do not dare to break.’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ said Juanna in acute distress. ‘Think, 
Olfan, how can I, whose husband is not six hours dead, vow 
myself to another man upon the altar of his grave? Give me 
some few days, I pray you.’ 

‘Most willingly would I do this, Lady, but I may not, it 
is against my oath. Also, what can it matter? You shall 
vemain alone for so long as 16 shall please you.’ 

Then Naim spoke for the first tune, saying : 

‘Shepherdess, waste no breath in words, for learn that 
though this garment of modesty is becoming to one new 
widowed, yet you must put it from you. More depends upon 
this ceremony than you know of, the lives of many hang upon 
it, our own, perchance, among them, and especially the life of 
one of whon it does not become me to speak,’ and as though 
by accident Nam let his eyes rest upon the door of the ad- 
joining cell. 

Of his auditors Olfan thought that he was alluding to his 
own hfe, but Juanna and his daughter knew well that he spoke 
of that of Leonard, which would be sacrificed did the former 
persist in her objections to the instant celebration of the 
marriage. 

‘You hear his words, (Jueen,’ said Olfan, ‘and there is 
weight in them. The times are very dangerous, and if our 
plot is to be carried through, before midnight I must make 
oath to the captains and the Council of the Elders that you 
have come back from death to be my wife.’ 

‘Maybe,’ answered Juanna, catching at a straw in her 
despair, ‘but must I, who shall be set over this people as 
queen, be married thus in secret? At the least I will have 
witnesses. Let some of the captains whom you trust, Olfan, 
be brought here to see us wed, otherwise the time may come 
when [ shall be held to be no true wife, and there are none to 
establish my honour by their words.’ 

‘There is little fear of such a thing, Queen,’ answered 
Olfan with a faint smile, ‘yet your demands are just. I will 
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bring three of my captains here, men who will not betray us, 
and they shall be witness to this rite,’ and he turned as though 
he would go to seek them. 

‘Do not leave me,’ said Juanna, catching him by the wrist. 
‘[ trust you, but these two I do not trust. I fear to be left 
alone.’ 

‘There is no need for witnesses,’ exclaimed Nam in a 
threatening voice. 

‘The Shepherdess has asked for witnesses, and she shall 
have them,’ answered Olfan fiercely. ‘Old man, you have 
played with me long enough; hitherto I have been your servant, 
now I will be your master. Some few hours ago your life was 
forfeit to me, for the white dawn had turned to red, and I 
meant to take it, but you bribed me with this bait,’ and he 
pointed to Juanna. ‘Nay, do not lay your hand upon your 
knife; you forget I have my spear. Your priests are with- 
out, I know it, but so are my captains, and I have told them 
where I am; if I vanish as many vanish here, my life will be 
required at your hands, for, Nam, your power is broken. 

‘Now, oheyme. Bid that woman summon him who guards 
without. No, you do not stir,’ and he lifted the spear till its 
keen blue point quivered over the high priest’s naked breast. 
‘Bid her go to the door and summon the guard. I said to 
the door, but not beyond it, or beware ! ’ 

Nam was cowed: his tool had become his master. 

‘Obey,’ he said to Soa. 

‘Obey, but no more,’ echoed Olian. 

Snarling like a wolf, the woman slipped past them to the 
door, and opening it a little way, she whistled through the crack. 

‘Hide yourself, Lady,’ said Olfan. 

Juanna retreated into the shadow behind the candle, and 
at that moment a voice spoke through the open door, saying, 
‘T am here, father.’ 

‘Now speak,’ said Olfan, advancing the spear an inch 
nearer Nam’s heart. 

‘My son,’ said the priest, ‘ go to the entrance by which the 
king entered, where you shall find three captains, generals of 
the king. Lead them hither.’ 

‘ And see that you speak to no one on the way,’ whispered 
Olfan in Nam’s ear. 

‘And see that you speak to no one on the way,’ repeated 
Nam. 
‘I hear you, father,’ replied the priest, and went. 
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Some ten minutes passed and the door opened again. ‘ The 
captains are here,’ whispered a voice. 

‘Let them enter,’ said Nam. 

The order was obeyed, and three great men armed with 
spears stalked into the narrow chamber. One of them was 
brother to the king, and the two others were his chosen 
friends. Then the door closed. 

‘My brethren,’ said Olfan, ‘I have sent for you to acquaint 
you with a mystery and to ask you to witness a rite. The 
coddess Aca, who this day was hurled into the pool of the Snake, 
has returned to earth as a woman, and is about to become my 
wife,’ —here the captains started —‘ nay, brethren, ask no ques- 
tions; these things are so, it is enough. Now, priest, play 
your part.’ 

After that, for a while all seemed a dream to Juanna, a 
dream of which she was never able to recover any exact 
memory. She could recollect standing side by side with Olfan, 
while Nam muttered prayers and invocations over them, ad- 
ministering to them terrible oaths, which they took, calling 
upon the names of Aca and of Jil, and swearing by the sym- 
bol of the Snake. Beyond that everything was blank. Indeed, 
her mind flew back to another marriage ceremony, when she 
stood beside Leonard in the slave camp, and the priest, Fran- 
cisco, prayed over them and blessed them. It was that scene 
which she saw, and not the one enacting before her eyes, and 
with its vislon were mixed np strange impersonal reflections 
on the irony of fate, which had brought it about that she should 
figure as the chief actor in two such dramas, the first of which 
Leonard had gone through to save her, and the second of which 
she must go through to save him. 

At last it was done, and once more Olfan was bowing 
before her and kissing her hand. 

‘Greeting, Shepherdess. Hail! Queen of the People of 
the Alist,’ he said, and the captains repeated his words. 

Juanna awoke from her stupor. What was to be done 
now? she wondered. What could be done? Everything 
scemed lost. Then of a sudden an inspiration took her. 

‘Tt is true that I am a qucen, is it not, Olfan ?’ 

‘Tt is true, Lady.’ 

‘And as (dicen of the People of the Mist I have power, 
have [ not, Olfan ?’ 

‘Tiven to life and death,’ he answered gravely ; ‘ though if 
you kill, you must answer to the Council of the Elders and to 
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me. All in this land are your servants, Lady, and none dare 
to disobey you except on matters of religion.’ 

‘Good,’ said Juanna. ‘Then addressing the captains in a 
tone of command, she added, ‘ Seize that priest who is named 
Nam, and the woman with him.’ 

Olfan looked astonished and the captains hesitated. As for 
Nam, he did not hesitate, but made a bound towards the door. 

‘Stay awhile, Nam,’ said the king, making a barrier 
before him with his spear ; ‘doubtless the Queen has reasons, 
and you would wish to hear them. lfold them, my captains, 
since the Queen commands it.’ 

Then the three men sprang upon them. Once Nam tried 
to draw his knife, but failing in his attempt he submitted 
without further struggle. With Soa it was different. She bit 
and tore like a wild-cat, and Juanna saw that she was striving 
to reach the panel and to speak through it. 

‘On your lives do not suffer her to come to that door,’ she 
said ; ‘presently you shall know why.’ 

Then the brother of the king dragged Soa to the couch, and 
throwing her down upon it stood over her, his spear-point at 
iier throat. 

‘Now, Queen,’ said Olfan, ‘ your will is done, and perhaps 
if may please you to explain.’ 

‘Listen, King, and listen, you, captains,’ she answered. 
‘ These liars here told you that the Deliverer was dead, was it 
not so? He is not dead, he lies bound in yonder cell, but had 
I spoken a word of it to you, then he would have died. Olfan, 
do you know how my consent was won to be your wife? A 
shutter within that door was opened, and he, my husband, was 
shown to me, gagged and bound, and being held over the mouth 
of a hideous pit in the floor of his prison, that leads I know 
not whither. 

‘“ Consent, or he dies,’’ they said, and for my love’s sake 
I consented. This was the plot, Olfan: to marry me to you, 
partly becanse the woman yonder, who was my nurse, did not 
desire my death, and partly that Nam might use me to save 
himself from the anger of the people. But do not think that 
you would have kept me long, Olfan ; for this was in the plot 
also, that when you had served their purpose you should die 
by secret means, as one who knew too much.’ 

‘It is a he,’ said Nam. 

‘Silence!’ answered Juanna. ‘Let that door be opened, 
and you shall see if I have lied.’ 
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‘Wait awhile, Queen,’ said Olfan, who appeared utterly 
overcome. ‘If I understand you right, your husband lives, 
and therefore you say that the words which we have spoken 
and the oaths that we have sworn mean nothing, for you are 
not my wife.’ 

‘Thatis so, Olfan.’ 

‘Then now I am minded to turn wicked and let him die,’ 
said the king slowly, ‘for know this, Lady, I cannot give 
you up.’ 

Juanna grew pale as death, understanding that this man’s 
passions, now that once he had given them way, had passed 
beyond his control. 

‘I cannot give you up,’ he repeated. ‘Have I not dealt 
well with you? Did I not say to you, ‘‘ Consent or refuse, as 
if shall please you, but having once consented you must not go 
back wpon your words’? What have I to do with the reasons 
that prompted them ? My heart heard them and believed them. 
Queen, you are wed to me; those oaths that you have sworn 
may not bebroken. It is too late; now you are mine, nor can 
I suffer you to pass from me back to another man, even though 
he was your husband before me.’ 

‘But the Deliverer! must 1 then become my husband's 
murderer ?’ 

‘Nay, I will protect him, and, if it may be, find means to 
send him from the land.’ 

Juanna stood silent and despairing, and at this moment 
Soa, lying on the couch, broke into a shrill and mocking 
laugh that stumg her like a whip and roused her from her 
letharey. 

‘King,’ she said, ‘I am at your mercy, not through any 
wanton folly of my own, but because fate has made a sport of 
me. Ising, you have been hardly used, and, as you say, hitherto 
you have dealt well with me. Now I pray you let the end be 
as the beginning was, so that I may always think of you as 
the noblest among men, except one who died this day to save 
mec. Ising, yon say you love me; tell me then if my life hung 
upon a word of yours, would that word remain unspoken ? 

‘Such was my case: I spoke the word and for one short 
hour I betrayed you. Will you, whose heart is great, bind me 
by such an oath as this, an oath wrung from me to save my 
darling from the power of those dogs? If this is so, then I 
have erred strangely in my reading of your mind, for till 
now I have held you to be a man who would perish ere he 
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fell so low as to force a helpless woman to be his wife, 
one whose crime is that she deceived him to save her hus- 
band.’ 

She paused, and, clasping her hands as though in prayer, 
looked up into his troubled face with beseeching eyes ; then, as 
he did not speak, she went on: 

‘ King, [ have one more word to say. You are the strongest 
and you can take me, but you cannot hold me, for that hour 
would be my last, and you but the richer by your broken 
honour and a dead bride.’ 

Olian was about to answer when Soa, fearing lest Juanna’s 
pleading should prevail against his passion, broke in saying, 
‘Be not fooled, King, by a woman’s pretty speeches, or by 
her idle threats that she will kill herself. She will not kill 
herself, I know her well, she loves her life too much; and 
soon, when you are wed, she will love you also, for it is the 
nature of us women to worship those who master us. More- 
over, that man, the Deliverer, is not her husband, except in 
name; for months J have lived with them and I know it. 
Take her, King, take her now, this hour, or live to mourn her 
loss and your own folly all your life’s day.’ 

‘T will not answer that slave’s falsehoods,’ said Juanna, 
drawing herself up and speaking proudly, ‘ and it were more 
worthy of you not to listen to them, King. I have spoken; 
now do your will. Be great or little, be noble or be base, as your 
nature teaches you.’ 

And suddenly she sank tothe ground and, shaking her long 
hair about her face and arms, she burst into bitter weeping. 

Twice the King glanced at her, then he turned his head as 
though he dare look no more, and spoke keeping his eyes fixed 
upon the wall. 

‘Rise, Queen,’ he said hoarsely, ‘and cease your tears, 
since you are safe from me. Now as always I live to do your 
will, but I pray you, hide your face from me as much as may 
be, for, Lady, my heart is broken with love for you andI can- 
not bear to look on that which I have lost.’ 

Still sobbing, but filled with admiration and wonder that 
a savage could be thus generous, Juanna rose and began to 
murmur thanks, while the captains stared, and Soa mocked 
and cursed them both. 

‘Thank me not,’ he said gently. ‘It seems that you, who 
can read all hearts, have read mine eright, or perchance you 
fashioned it as you would have it be. Now, having done 
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with love, let us to war. Woman, what is the secret of that 
door ?’ 

‘Find it for yourself,’ snarled Soa. ‘It is easy to open 
when once you know the spring—like a woman’s heart, Olfan. 
Or if you cannot find it, then it ean be forecd—lke a woman's 
love, Olfan. Surely you who are so skilled in the winning of 
a bride need not seek my counsel as to the opening of a door, 
for when I gave it but now upon the first of these matters, 
you would not hearken, Olfan, but were melted by the sight 
of tears that you should have kissed away.’ 

Juanna heard and from that moment made up her mind 
that whatever happened she had done with Soa. Nor was this 
wonderful, for few women could have pardoned what she had 
suffered at her hands. 

‘Drive the spear into her till she speaks, comrade,’ said Olfan. 

Then at the touch of steel Soa gave up mocking and told 
the secret of the door. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


HOW OTTER CAME BACK 


AFTER he had rested awhile at the bottom of the glacier, 
Otter set to work to explore the cliff on the top of which 
he found himself, with the view of descending it and hiding 
at its foot till nightfall, when he hoped to find a means of 
re-entermg the city and putting himself in communication 
with Olfan. Very soon, however, he discovered that if he was 
to return at all, he must follow the same route by which he 
had come. 

Evidently the tunnel sloped upwards very sharply, for he 
was standing on the brow of a precipice cut into three steps, 
which, taken together, may have measured some three hundred 
feet in height, and, so far as he could see, it was utterly im- 
possible to descend any of these cliffs without the aid of ropes. 
Nor could he continue his investigations over a wide area, for 
about four hundred paces to the left of the opening to the 
subterranean passage—whereof, by the way, he was very 
careful to note the exact position—the mountain pushed out 
a snowy shoulder, with declivities so precipitous that he 
dared not trust himself cn them. 
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Then he tried the right-hand side, but with no better luck, 
for here he was stopped by a yawning rift in the rock. Now 
Otter sat down and considered the situation. 

The day was still young, and he knew that it would be 
foolish to attempt escape from the pool before dark. In front 
of him the mountain rose steeply till, so far as he could judge, 
it reached a pass which lay some two miles off, at the base of 
that main peak, on whose snows the priests had watched the 
breaking of the dawn. Part of this declivity was covered 
with blocks of green ice, but here and there appeared patches 
of earth, on which grew stunted trees, shrubs, and even grass 
and flowers. Being very hungry, it occurred to Otter that 
he might find edible roots among this scanty vegetation. 

With this hope he began to climb the slope, to be rewarded 
in due course by the discovery of a vegetable that he recognised, 
for it was the same which had been offered to him on the 
occasion of his unlucky outbreak that had resulted in the 
casting away of the rubies. 

With this poor food the dwarf filled himself, and having 
found a bough that made him an excellent staff, he continued 
his climb, desiring to see what there might be on the other 
side of the neck. 

Arriving there without any great difficulty, Otter stood 
astonished, although he was not much given to the study of 
scenery. Below him lay the City of the Mist, with its 
shining belt of rivers that, fed from the inexhaustible 
mountain snows, meandered across the vast plains—now no 
longer hidden in mist—which they had trodden on their 
journey. Above his head the mighty peak towered thousands 
of feet into the air, till it ended in a summit shaped like a 
human finger pointing eternally to the heavens. Before him 
the scene was cven stranger, made up as it was of snowy 
fields broken by ridges of black rock, and laid one beneath 
the other like white sails drying upon the slopes of a sandhill. 

Gradually, as the eye travelled downwards, these snow-fields 
grew fewer and fewer, till at last they vanished altogether, 
and their place was taken, first by stretches of grass-land, and 
finally, at the foot of the mountain, by what seemed to be a 
rich and level country interspersed with clumps of bush and 
forest trees. 

The first of these patches of snow lay within five furlongs 
of where the dwarf stood, but several hundred feet below him. 

Between the neck of the pass and this snow stretched a 
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inighty rift or chasm, with sides so sheer that no goat could 
have kept a footing on them. Yet this gulf was not without its 
bridge, for a rock wall rose from the bottom of the chasm, 
forming the bed of a vlacier which spanned it from side to side. 
In some places the wall was comparatively level and in others 
it showed descents sharp as those of a waterfall. This remark- 
able bridge of ice—that varicd from a hundred paces to a few 
yards in width—was bordered on either side by the most fearful 
precipices ; while, just where its fall was shecrest and its width 
narrowe.t, it seemed to sprine across a space of nothingness, 
like the arch of a bridge thrown from bank to bank of a 
viver. Indeed, at this point its line became so attenuated that 
in the glittering sunlight Otter was doubtful whether it was 
not broken through tor a distance of some yards. 

Being of an imquiring mind, the dwarf decided to 
satisfy himself upon the matter. All around him lay slabs of 
rock, some ot which were worn perfectly smooth and to the 
thinness of a tombstone, by centurics of polishing in the iron 
jaws of glaciers. Selecting one of these of convenient size, 
Otter approached the edee of the bridge, pushing the stone 
before him over the frozen snow. Jlere the ice was perfect, 
except for a slight hoar-frost that covered it, for the action of 
the wind prevented the snow from gathering on the bridse, 
and whenever tlie sun was strong enough to melt its surface, 
it froze again at night, so that no shde upon a parish pond 
could have been more slippery or free from imequalities. 

Otter gave his stone a push, and away it went, sometimes 
swiftly and sometinics at a trifling speed, according to the 
nature of the anzle down which it passed, leaving a bright 
green ribbon upon the ice in its wake, whence it swept the 
hoar-frost as it sped. Once or twice he thonght that 1t was 
rong to stop, but it never did stop. At length 1t approached 
the steepest wnd narrowest part of the descent, down which 
the stone rushed with fearful velocity. 

‘Now I shall see whether the bridge is broken,’ thought 
Otter; and just then the rock, travelhng like an wrrow, came 
to that portion of the glacicr where, for a width dithcult to 
estimate, 1t stretched unsupported over space, and measured 
only some few fect across. On it flew, then secimed to leap 
into the air, and onee more sped forward till it reached the 
further slope of snow, up which it travelled for a distance, and 
stopped, appearing, even to Otter’s keen sight, no larger than 
a midge upon a table-cloth. : 
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‘Now, if a man had been seated on that stone he might 
have passed this bridge in safety,’ said Otter to himself; ‘yet 
it is one that few would care to travel, unless sure death were 
behind them.’ 

Then he determined on a second trial, and selecting 
another and somewhat lighter stonc, he sent it upon its 
journey. It followed precisely the same course as its prede- 
cessor, but when it came to the knife-blade of the bridge it 
vanished. 

‘I am sorry for that stone,’ thought Otter, ‘ for doubtless 
it, that has been whole for many years, is at this moment 
only little pieces.’ 

A third time he repeated his experiment, choosing the 
heaviest rock that he could move. This messenger also leaped 
into the air at the narrowest portion of the bridge, then 
passed on in safety to the slope of snow beyond. 

‘A strange place,’ thought Otter ; ‘and I pray that it may 
never be my lot to ride one of those stone horses.’ 

Then he turned down the mountain again, for the after- 
noon was advancing. When he reached the entrance to the 
river-bed sunset was at hand. For a while he sat watching 
the fading light and eating some more roots which he had 
gathered. Now he crawled into the passage and commenced 
his darksome journey towards the home of the dead Water 
Dweller, though what he was to do when he got there he did 
not know. No accident befell him, and in due course he 
arrived safely in the den, his journey being much facilitated 
by the staff he bore, which enabled him to feel his way like a 
blind man. 

Creeping to the edge of the pool he listened to its turmoil, 
for the shadows were gathering so fast that, with some 
ghostlike shapes of foam excepted, he could not even see the 
surface of the water. 

‘If I gom there how can I get out again ?’ Otter thought 
sadly. ‘After all, perhaps I should have done better to return 
while it was still light, for then, by the help of my staff and the 
rope, I might have made shift to climb the overhanging ledge 
of rock, but to try this now were madness. I will go back and 
sit in the cave with the ghosts of the god and his dead till the 
morning comes again, though I do not crave their company.’ 

So he retreated a few paces and sat in silence near the 
tail of the dead Crocodile. After a while loneliness took hold 
of him; he tried to sleep and could not, for it seemed to Otter 
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that he saw eyes staring at him from the depths of the cave, 
and heard dead men whispering to each other tales of their 
dreadful ends. Moment by moment his fears grew upon lnm, 
for Otter was very superstitious. Now he fancied that he 
eould distinguish the head of the reptile limned in fire and 
resting on the edge of the rock as he had seen it that morning. 

‘Doubtless,’ he thought, ‘this monster is a devil and has 
come to life again to be revenyed upon me. Wow! I hiked 
him better when he was in the flesh than now that he has 
turned himself to tire.’ Then to eomfort himself he began to 
talk aloud saying : 

‘Otter, unlucky that you are, why did you not die at once 
instead of living on to be tormented by ghosts? Perhaps your 
master, the Baas, whom alone you love, is dead already and 
waits for you to come to serve him. You are very tired; say 
now, Otter, would it not be wellif you took that rope which is 
about your middle and hanged yourself? Thus you too would 
become a ghost and be able to do battle with them in their 
own fashion,’ and he groaned loudly. 

Then of a sudden he grew fearful indeed, the short wool 
stood up upon his head, his teeth ehattered, and, as he said 
afterwards, his very nose seemed to grow cold with terror. 
For as he sat he heard, or scetucd to hear, a voice speaking te 
lim from the air, and that voice his master’s. 

‘ Otter, Olter,’ said the voice. 

He made no answer, he was too frightened. 

‘ Otter, is that you?’ whispered the voice again. 

Then he spoke. ‘Yes, Buus, itis I. I know that you are 
dead and call me. Give me one minute till I can undo my 
rope, and I will kill mvself and come to you.’ 

‘Thank you, Otter,’ said the voice with a ghastly attempt 
at a laugh, * but if it is all the came, I would much rather that 
you cume alive.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, and I too would rather stop alive, but being 
alive how can [join you who are dead ?’ 

‘You fool, lam not dead,’ said Leonard. 

‘Then, Baas, how is it that you speak out of the air? 
Come near to me that I may touch you and be comforted.’ 

‘I cannot, Otter; I am bound and in a prison above you. 
There is a hole in the floor, and if you have a rope, as I heard 
you say, perhaps you could climb up to ine.’ 

Now the dwarf bevan to understand. Rising, he stretehed 
the long staff he had brought with him high above his head, 
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and found to his delight that he could touch the roof of the 
cave. Presently the point of the staff ceased to press upon 
the rock. 

‘Is the place here, Baas?’ said Otter. 

‘Tt is here, but you must throw the stick up like a spear 
through the hole, for I am tied, and cannot put out my hand 
to take it.’ 

‘Stay awhile, Baas; first I must make the line fast to it.’ 

‘Good, but be swift, for I am in danger.’ 

Hurriedly Otter undid the hide rope from akout his middle, 
knotting it securely to the centre of the stick. Then some 
five feet below the stick he made a loop large enough for a 
man to place his foot in, and having ascertained the exact 
situation of the opening in the roof of the cave, he hurled the 
staff upwards and jerked at the line. 

‘It is fixed,’ whispered Leonard from above. ‘Now come 
up if you can.’ 

The dwarf required no second invitation. Seizing the 
rope as high as he could reach above his head, he hegan to 
drag himself up hand over hand—no easy task, for the hide 
cord was thin, and cut his fingers and his right leg, round 
which he had twisted it to get a better purchase. Presenily, 
however, he succeeded in setting his foot in the loop he had 
prepared, when he found that his head and shoulders were in 
the hole, and that by reaching upwards he could grasp the 
staff which lay across it. The rest was easy, and within half 
a minute he lay gasping at his master’s side. 

‘Have you a knife, Otter?’ 

‘Yes, Baas, my small one, the big ones are down there; I 
will tell you that story by and by.’ 

‘Never mind the story now, Otter. My hands are tied 
behind my back. Feel for the lashings and cut them, then 
give me the knife that I may free my legs.’ 

Otter obeyed, and presently Leonard rose and stretched 
himself with a sigh of rehef. 

‘Where is the Shepherdess, Baas ?’ 

‘There, in the next cell. They separated me from her, 
and since then I have been dangled by the legs over that hole 
bound and gagged, I think in order to persuade her to con- 
sent to something or other by the sight of my danger, for 
doubtless she was placed where she could see all. Then they 
left me, and I managed to spit out the gag, but I could not 
undo the cords. I expect that they will soon be back again.’ 
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‘Then had we not better fly, Baas? I have found a pas- 
sage that leads to the mountains.’ . 

‘How can we fly and leave the Shepherdess, Otter? Since 
I have been held down the hole, only two men have visited me 
from time to time, for they think me helpless. Let us seize 
these men when they come in and take their knives, for we 
are unarmed. Then we can think; also we shall have their 
keys.’ 

eas Baas, we may do that. You take the staff; it is 
stout.’ 

‘And what will you use?’ asked Leonard. 

‘Fear not, Baas. Do these men bear lights ?’ 

‘ese 

‘Then in two minutes I will make me a weapon.’ 

And, untying the hide rope from the stick, he began to 
fumble at it busily. 

‘Now I am ready, Baas,’ he said presently. ‘ Where shall 
we stand ?’ 

‘Here,’ answered Leonard, leading him to the door. ‘ We 
will crouch in the shadow, one on either side of this door, and 
when the priests have entered and closed it, and begin to look 
round for me, then we can spring upon them. Only, Otter, 
there must be no bungling and no noise.’ 

‘Tl think that there will be none, Baas; they will be too 
frightened to cry out at first, and after that they will become 
dumb.’ 

‘Otter,’ whispered Leonard, as they stood in the dark, 
‘did you lill the Water-Dweller ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes, Baas,’ he chuckled in answer. ‘I caught him 
with the hook that I made ready. But he did not die easily, 
Baas, and if I had not been able to swim well he would have 
drowned ime.’ 

‘I heard something of it from Nam,’ said Leonard. ‘ You 
are a wonderful fellow, Otter.’ 

‘Oh, Baas! it was no valour of mine; when I saw his 
eyes I was horribly afraid, only I thought how gladly you 
would have attacked him had you been there, and what a 
coward you would hold me, could you have seen me shivering 
like a little girl before a big lizard, and these thoughts gave 
me courage.’ 

‘Oh, that is all very well!’ replied Leonard, and suddenly 
added, ‘Hush! be ready!’ 

As he spoke the door opened, and two great priests came 
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through it, one of them bearing a candle. He who bore the 
light turned to shut the door, for he suspected nothing. Then, 
at one and the same instant, Leonard, emerging from the 
shadow, dealt the first priest a blow upon the head with his 
staff, which stunned if it did not kill him, for he fell like an 
ox beneath the pole-axe, while Otter, standing where he was, 
dexterously cast his hide rope about the throat of the second 
man, and drew the noose tight with a jerk that brought him 
to the earth. 

In twenty seconds it was allover. The men, who were the 
same that had held Leonard suspended in the oubliette, lay 
senseless or dead, and the dwarf and his master were engaged 
in possessing themselves of their knives and keys by the light 
of the candle, which, though it had fallen to the ground, 
fortunately remained burning. 

‘That was well done, Otter,’ said Leonard, ‘and I am not 
ashamed to have done it, for these devils kicked me when I was 
bound. Now we are armed, and havethe keys. What next?’ 

Just then Otter sprang to his feet, crying, ‘ Look out, 
Baas; here are more.’ 

Leonard glanced up to see, and behold! the second door 
in the cell was opened, and through it came Juanna, Olfan, 
Nam, Soa, and tliree other men. 

For a moment there was silence; till one of the captains 
cried out, ‘See! Jal the god has come back, and already he 
claims his victims!’ And he pointed to the two priests. 

Then followed a scene of confusion, for even Olfan and 
Nam were amazed at what seemed to them little short of a 
miracle, while Leonard and Juanna had eyes for each other 
only, and the three captains stared at Otter like men who 
think they see a ghost. 

But one person in that company kept her head, and that 
person was Soa. The captain who guarded her had loosed 
his hold; silently she slunk back into the shadows, and, un- 
seen of any, vanished through the doorway by which she had 
been led in. A minute passed, and Otter, thinking that he 
heard a noise without that door of the cell whereby the two 
priests had entered, which had been left ajar, went to it and 
tnied to open it. Just then, also, Olfan missed Soa. 

‘Where is the woman, Nam’s daughter ?’ he cried. 

‘It seems that she has escaped and shut us in, King,’ 
answered Otter, calmly. 

Followed by the others, Olfan sprang first to the door of 
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the cell where they were, and then through the connecting 
Deen: to that of Juanna’s prison. It was true, both were 
closed. 

‘It matters nothing, here are the keys,’ said Leonard. 

‘They will not avail us, Deliverer,’ answered Olfan, ‘for 
these doors are made fast without by bars of stone thicker 
than my arm. Now this woman has gone to rouse the col- 
lege of the priests, who will presently come to kill us like 
caged rats.’ 

‘Quick!’ said Leonard, ‘waste no time, we must break 
down the doors.’ 

‘Yes, Deliverer,’ said Nam mockingly; ‘batter them in 
with your fists, cut through the stone-work with your spears ; 
surcly they are as nothing to your strength!’ 


CHAPTER NA AYVI 


‘I AM REPAID, QUEEN’ 


THEIR position was terrible. Soa had escaped, and Soa knew 
everything. Morcover, she was mad with hatred and longing 
for revenge on Leonard, Otter, and ma less degree on Olfan 
the king. Had they succeeded in revealing themselves to the 
people, all might have gone well, for Otter and Juanna would 
certainly have been accepted as trne gods, who had passed 
and repassed the cates of death scatheless. But now the affair 
was different. Soa would tell the truth to the priests, who, 
even if they were 1uchined to desert her father in his extremity, 
must strike for their own sakes and for that of thcir order, 
which was the most powerful among the People of the Mist, 
and had no desire to be placed under the yoke of secular 
authority. 

It was clear to all of them that if they could not escape, 
they must fall very shortly into the hands of the priests, who, 
knowing everything, would not dare to allow them to appeal to 
the arniy, or to the superstitions of the outside public. The only 
good card they held was the possession of the person of Nam, 
though it remained to be seen how far this would help them. 

T'o begin with, there are always some ready to step into 
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the shoes of a high priest, also Nam had blundered so 
extensively in the matter of the false gods, that the greater 
part of the fraternity, whom he had involved in his mistakes, 
would not sorrow to see the last of him. 

These facts, which were perfectly well known to Olfan and 
guessed at by his companions, sharpened their sense of the 
danger in which they had been placed by Soa’s resource and 
cunning. Indeed, their escape was a matter of life and death 
to them and to many hundreds of their adherents. If once they 
could reach the tenrple and proclaim the re-arisen gods to the 
people, all would go well, for the army would suffice to keep the 
priests from using violence. But if they failed in this, their 
death-warrant was already signed, for none of them would 
ever be heard of again. 

No wonder, then, that they hurled themselves despairingly 
upon the stubborn doors. Foran hour and more they laboured, 
but all in vain. The massive timbers of hard wood, six inches 
or more in thickness, could scarcely be touched by their knives 
and spears, nor might their united strength serve even to stir 
the stone bolts and bars that held them fast, and they had 
nothing that could be used as a battering-ram. 

‘It is nseless,’ said Leonard at last, throwing down his 
knife in despair; ‘this wood is lke iron, it would take us a 
week to cut through it.’ 

‘Why not try fire, Baas?’ suggested Otter. 

Accordingly they attempted to burn down the doors, with 
the result that they nearly stifled themselves in the smoke and 
made but little impression upon the woodwork. 

At length they gave up the experiment—it was a failure-— 
and sat looking blankly at each other as they listened to certain 
sounds which reached them from the passages without, telling 
them that their enemies were gathering there. 

‘Has anyone a suggestion to make ?’ said Leonard at last. 
‘If not, I think that this game is about played.’ 

‘Baas,’ answered Otter, ‘I have a word to say. We can 
all go down through that hole by which I came up to you. 
The Water-Dweller is dead, I slew him with my own hand, so 
there is nothing to fear from him. Beneath the hole runs a 
tunnel, and that tunnel leads to the slope of the mountain 
above. At the top of this slope is an ice-bridge by which men 
may reach a fair country if they have a mind to.’ 

‘Then for heaven’s sake Jet us cross it,’ put in Juanna. 

‘I have seen that bridge,’ said Olfan, while the captains 
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stared wonderingly at the man whose might had prevailed 
against the ancient Snake, ‘ but never yet have I heard of the 
traveller who dared to set his foot upon it.’ 

‘It is dangerous, but it can be crossed,’ replied Otter; ‘at 
the least, it is better to try it than to stay here to be murdered 
by the medicine-men.’ 

‘T think that we will go, Leonard,’ said Juanna; ‘if I am 
to die I wish to do so in the open air. Only what is to become 
of Nam’? And perhaps Olfai and the captains would prefer 
to stop here ?’ 

‘Nam will go with us wherever we go,’ answered Leonard 
grimly; ‘we have a long score to settle with that gentleman. 
As for Olfan and the captains, they must please themselves.’ 

‘What will you do, Olfan °’ asked Juanna, speaking to 
him for the first time since the scene in the other prison. 

‘It seems, Queen,’ he answered, with downcast eyes, ‘that 
I haye sworn to defend you to the last, and this I will do the 
more readily because now my life is of little value. As for 
my brethren here, 1 think, like you, that they will choose to 
dic in the open, rather than wait to be murdered by the 
priests.’ 

The three captains nodded an assent to his words. Then 
they all set to work. 

First they took food and drink, of which there was an 
ample supply in the other cell, and hurriedly swallowing some 
of it, disposed the rest about their persons as best they could, 
for they foresaw that even if they succeeded in escaping, it 
was likely that they would go hungry for many days. Then 
Leonard wrapped Juanna in a goatskin cloak which he took 
from one of the fallen priests, placing the second cloak over 
his own shoulders, for he knew that it would be bitterly cold on 
the mountains. Lastly, they tied Nam’s arms behind him and 
deprived him of his knife, so that the old man might work 
none of them a sudden injury in his rage. 

All being prepared, Otter made his rope fast to the staff 
and descended rapidly to the cave below. As his feet touched 
the ground, the priests began to batter upon the doors of the 
cell with beams of wood, or some such heavy instruments. 

‘Quick, Juanna!’ said Leonard, ‘sit in this noose and 
hold the line, we will let yon down. Hurry, those doors can- 
not stand for long.’ 

Another minute and she was beside Otter, who stood 
beneath, a candle in his hand. Then Leonard came down. 
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‘ By the way, Otter,’ he said, ‘have you seen anything of 
the jewels that are supposed to be here ?’ 

‘There is a bag yonder by the Water-Dweller’s bed, 
Baas,’ answered the dwarf carelessly, ‘but I did not trouble 
to look into it. What is the use of the red stones to us 
now ?’ 

‘None, but they may be of use afterwards, if we get away.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, 7f we get away,’ answered Otter, bethinking 
mee of the ice-bridge. Well, we can pick it up as we go 
along.’ 

Just then Nam arrived, having been let down by Olfan and 
the captains, and stood glaring round him, not without awe, for 
neither he nor any of his brethren had ever dared to visit the 
sacred home of the Snake-god. Then the captains descended, 
and Jast of all came Olfan. 

‘We have little time to spare, Deliverer, said the king ; 
the door is falling,’ and as he spoke they heard a great crash 
above. Otter jerked furiously at the rope, till by good luck 
one end of the stake slid over the edge of the hole and it fell 
among them. 

‘No need to leave this line for them to follow by,’ he said ; 
‘besides it may he useful.’ At that moment something 
appeared looking through the hole. It was the head of one 
of the pursuing priests. Nam sawit and took his opportunity. 

‘The false gods escape by the tunnel to the mountains,’ 
he screamed, ‘and with them the false king. Follow and fear 
not, the Water-Dweller is dead. Think not of me, Nam, but 
slay them.’ 

With an exclamation Otter struck him heavily across the 
mouth, knocking him backwards, but the mischief was done, 
for a voice cried in answer : 

‘We hear you, father, and will find ropes and follow.’ 

Then they started. One moment they paused to look at 
the huge bulk of the dead crocodile. 

‘This dwarf is a god in truth,’ cried one of the captains, 
‘for no man could have wrought such a deed.’ 

‘Forward,’ said Leonard, ‘we have no time to lose.’ 

Now they were by the crocodile’s bed and among thie 
broken bones of his victims. 

‘The bag, Otter, where is the bag?’ asked Leonard. 

‘Here, Baas,’ answered the dwarf, dragging it from the 
mouldering skeleton of the unlucky priest who, having offended 
the new-found god, had been let down through the hole to lay 
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it in ity liding-place and to perish in the jaws of the Water- 
Dweller. 

Leonard took the bag, and opening its mouth, which was 
drawn tight with a running strip of hide, he peeped into it while 
Otter held down the candle that he might see. From its 
depths came a glimmer of red and blue light that glowed like 
the heart of some dull fire. 

‘Tt is the treasure,’ he said, in a low tone of exultation. 
‘ At Jast the luck has turned.’ 

‘How much does it weigh ?’ said Juanna, as they sped 
onwards. 

‘Some seven or eight pounds, I should say,’ he answered, 
still exultantly. ‘Seven or eight solid pounds of gems, the 
finest in the world.’ 

‘Then give it tome,’ she said; ‘1 have nothing else ta carry. 
You may have to use both your hands presently.’ 

‘True,’ he answered, and passed the string of the bag over 
her head. 

Now they went on up the smooth sloping bed of the 
stream, suffering little inconvenience, except from the cold of 
the water that flowed about their ankles. 

‘The stream has risen a little, Baas, since I passed it 
this morning,’ said Otter. ‘ Doubtless this day’s sun has melted 
some snow at its source. To-morrow we might not have been 
able to travel this road.’ 

‘Very likely,’ answered Leonard. ‘I told you that our 
luck had turned at last.’ 

Twenty minutes more and they reached the mouth of the 
tunnel, and passing between the blocks of ice, found them- 
selves upon the mountainside. But,as it chanced, the face of 
the moon was hidden hy clouds, which is often the case in this 
country at the beginning of the spring season, for whereas in 
winter the days are almost invariably nisty and the nights 
clear, i spring and summer these atmospheric conditions are 
frequently reversed. So dark was it indeed, that it proved 
impossible to attcmpt the ascent of the mountain until the 
day broke, since to do so would be to run the risk of losing 
themselves, and very possibly of breaking their necks among 
its numerous clefts und precipices. 

After a minute’s hasty discussion they set to work to fill 
up the mouth of the tunnel, or rather the cracks between the 
blocks of ice that already encumbered it, with such material 
as lay to hand, namely lumps of frozen snow, gravel, and a 
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few large stones which they were fortunate enough to find in 
the immediate vicinity, for the darkness rendered it impossible 
to search for these at a distance. While they were thus en- 
gaged they heard the voices of priests speaking on the further 
side of their somewhat inefficient barrier, and worked harder 
than ever, thinking that tle moment of attack had come. 

To their astonishment, however, the sound of talking died 
away. 
‘Now where have they gone?’ said Leonard—‘to climb 
the chff by another path and cut us off ?’ 

‘T think not, Deliverer,’ answered Olfan, ‘ for I know of 
no such path. I think that they have gone to bring heavy 
beams by means of which they will batter down the ice wall.’ 

‘Still there is such a path, King,’ said one of the captains, 
‘for I myself have often climbed it when I was young, search- 
ing for snow-flowers to bring to her whom I courted in those 
days.’ 

‘Can you find it now, friend ?’ asked Olfan eagerly. 

‘I do not forget a road that I have trod,’ said the captain, 
‘but it is one not easy to follow.’ 

‘See now, Shepherdess,’ said Olfan after thinking awhile, 
‘shall we take this man for a guide and return down the cliff 
to the city, for there, unless fate is against us, we may find 
friends among the soldiers and fight out this battle with the 
priests.’ 

‘No, no,’ answered Juanna almost passionately, ‘I would 
rather die than go back to that dreadful place to be murdered 
at last. Do you go if you will, Olfan, and leave us to take our 
chance.’ 

‘That I cannot do, Queen, for I am sworn to a certain 
service,’ he said proudly. ‘ But hearken, my friend; follow this 
path of which you speak, if you can do so in the darkness, and 
find help. Then return swittly to this spot where I and your 
two conirades will hold the priests at bay. Perchance you 
will not jind us living, but this 1 charge you, if we are dead 
give it out that the gods have left the land because they were 
co evilly dealt with, and rouse up the people to fall upon the 
priests and make an end of them once and for ever, for thus 
only shall they win peace and safety.’ 

Making no reply, the man shook Olfan and the other two 
captains by the hand, saluted Juanna, and vanished into the 
darkness. Then they all sat down in front of the mouth of 
the tunnel to wait and watch, and very glad were they of the 
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goatskin cloaks which had belonged to the priests, for as 
the night drew towards the dawn, the cold became so bitter 
that they could scarcely bear it, but were obliged to rise and 
stamp to and fro to keep their wet feet from freezing. 

‘Leonard,’ said Juanna, ‘ you do not know what passed 
after Nam trapped you,’ and she told him all that tale. 

When she had finished he rose and, taking Olfan by the 
hand, said: ‘lking, I thank you. May fortune deal as well 
with you as you have dealt by me and mine!’ 

‘Say no more, Deliverer,’ answered Olfan hastily; ‘ I have 
but done my duty and fulfilled my oath, though at times the 
path of duty is hard for a man to follow.’ And he looked to- 
wards Juanna and sighed. 

Leonard sat down and was silent, but many a time both 
then and in after-days did he wonder at the nobleness of mind 
of this savage king, which enabled him, under circumstances so 
cruel, to conquer his own passion and show hinself willing to 
lay down life and throne together, that he might carry out 
his vow to protect the woman who had brought him so 
much pain and now left him for ever with his successful 
rival. 

At length, looking at tle mountain peak above them, they 
saw its snows begin to blush red with the coming of the dawn, 
and just then also they heard many voices tallang within the 
tunnel, and caught glimpses of lights flashing through the 
openings in their rude fortifications. The priests, who no 
doubt had been delayed hy the procuring of the timbers which 
were to serve as battering-rams, and the labour necessary to 
drag them up the steep incline of the tunnel, had returned, and 
in force. A few more minutes and a succession ot dull thuds 
on the further side of the ice wall told the little band of 
defenders that their enemies were at work. 

‘The light grows quickly, Deliverer,’ said Olfan quietly ; 
‘I think that now you may begin to ascend the mountain and 
take no harm.’ 

‘What shall we do with this man?’ asked Leonard, 
pointing to Nam. 

‘Hall him,’ said Otter. 

‘No, not vet awhile,’ answered Olfan. ‘Take this,’ and 
he handed Leonard the spear of the third captain, who had 
left 16 when he started down the mountain, fearing that it 
uught encumber him, ‘and drive him along with you at its 
point. Should we be overpowered, you may buy your lives as 
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the price of his. But should we hold them back and you 
escape, then do with him what you will.’ 

‘IT know well what I would do,’ muttered Otter, glowering 
at the priest. 

‘And now, farewell,’ went on Olfan in the same calm voice. 
‘Bring more ice, comrades, or stone if you can see any; thie 
wall eracks.’ 

Leonard and Otter wrung the king’s hand in silence, but 
Juanna could not leave him thus, for her heart was melted at 
the thought of all his goodness. 

‘Forgive me,’ she murmured, ‘that I have brought you 
grief, and, as I fear, death to follow grief.’ 

‘The grief you could not help, Queen, and be sure I shall 
welcome death if he should choose me. Go now, and happi- 
ness go with you. May you escape in safety with the bright 
pebbles which you desire! May you and your husband, the 
Deliverer, be blessed for many years 1 each other’s love, and 
when you grow old together, from time to time think kindly of 
that wild man, who worshipped you while you were young and 
laid down his hfe to save you.’ 

Juanna listened, and tears sprang to her eyes; then of a 
sudden she seized the great man’s hand and kissed it. 

‘Tam repaid, Queen,’ he said, ‘and perchance your hus- 
band will not be jealous. Now go, and swiftly.’ 

As he spoke a small portion of the wall fell outwards and the 
fierce face of a priest appeared at the opening. With a shout 
Olfan lifted his broad spear and thrust. The priest fell back- 
wards, and just then the captains arrived with stones and 
stopped the hole. 

Then the three turned and fled up the mountain side, 
Otter driving Nam before him with blows and curses, till at 
length the old man fell and lay on his face groaning. Nor 
could the dwarf’s blows, which were not of the softest, force 
him to rise. 

‘Get up, you treacherous dog,’ said Leonard, threatening 
him with the spear. 

‘Then you must loose my arms, Deliverer,’ answered the 
priest ; ‘I am very weak, and I cannot travel up this mountain 
with my hands bound behind me. Surely you have nothing 
to fear from one aged and unarmed man.’ 

‘Not much at present, I suppose,’ muttered Leonard, 
‘though we have had enough to fear from you in the past.’ 
And taking his knife he cut loose the lashings. 


x 
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While he did so, Juanna turned and looked behind her. 
Far below them she could see the forms of Olfan and his com- 
panions standing shoulder to shoulder, and even catch the 
gleams of light reflected from their spears, for now the sun 
was rising. Beneath them again she saw the grass-grown 
roofs of that earthly hell, the City of the People of the Mist, and 
the endless plain beyond through which the river wandered 
like a silver serpent. There also was the further portion of 
the huge wall of the temple built by unknown hands in long 
forgotten years, and rising above the cdge of that gap in the 
clitf through which she was looking, appeared a black mass 
which she knew to be the head and shoulders of the hideous 
colossus, on whose dizzy brow she had satin that strange hour 
when the shouting thousands thundered a welcome to her as 
their goddess, and whence her most beloved friend, Francisco, 
had been hurled to his cruel death. 

‘Oh, what I have suffered in that place!’ she thought to 
herself. ‘ How have I hved throneh it, I wonder? And yet I 
have won somethine,’ and she glanced at Leonard who was 
driving Nam towards her, ‘ andif only we survive and I am the 
means of enabling hin to fulfil his vow and bux back his home 
with these jewels, I shall not regret all that J have endured 
to win them. Yes, even when he is no longer so very much 
in love, he must always be grateful to me, for few women will 
have done as much for their husbands.’ 

Then Nam staggered past her, hissing curses, while the 
untiring Otter rained blows upon his back, and losing sight of 
Olfan and his companions they went on iu svfety, till they 
reached the neck and saw the ice-bridge glittering before 
them and the wide fields of snow beyond. 
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‘WHICH way are we to go now ?’ said Juanna ; ‘must we climb 
down this great gulf?’ 

‘No, Shepherdess,’ answered Otter; ‘see, before you is a 
bridge, ani he pointed to the band of ice and rock which 
traversed the wide ravine. 


‘A bridge ?’ gasped Juanna, ‘ why it is slippery as a slide 
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and steep as the side of a house. A fly could not keep its 
footing on it.’ 

‘Look here, Otter,’ put in Leonard, ‘either you are joking 
or you are mad. How can we cross that place? We should 
be dashed to pieces before we had gone ten yards.’ 

‘Thus, Baas: we must sit each of us on one of the flat 
stones that lie round here, then the stone will take us across 
of itself. I know, for I have tried it.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you have been over there on 
a rock ?’ 

‘No, Baas, but I have sent three stones over. Two crossed 
safely, I watched them go the whole way, and one vanished 
in the middle. I think that there is a hole there, but we must 
risk that. If the stone is heavy enough it will jump it, if 
not, then we shall go down the hole and be no more troubled.’ 

‘Great heavens!’ said Leonard, wiping his forehead with 
the back of his hand, ‘ this is practical tobogganing with a 
vengeance. Is there no other way ?’ 

‘I can see none, Baas, except for the birds, and I think that 
we had better stop talking and make ready, for the priests are 
still behind us. If you will watch on the neck here so that 
we are not surprised, I will seek stones to carry us.’ 

‘How about this man ?’ said Leonard, pointing to Nam, who 
lay face downwards on the snow, apparently in a dead faint. 

‘Oh! we must keep him awhile, Baas; he may be useful 
if those priests come. If not, I will talk with him before we start. 
He is asleep and cannot run away.’ 

Then Leonard went to the top of the neck, which was 
distant some twenty yards, and Otter began to search for stones 
suitable to his purpose. 

As for Juanna, she turned her back to the ice-bridge, at 
which she scarcely dared to look, and sat herself upon a rock. 
In doing so the jewels in the bag struck against her knee and 
jingled, and the thought came into her mind that she would 
examine them while she waited, partly because she desired to 
distract her thoughts from the vision of this new and terrible 
ordeal which lay before her, and partly to gratify a not un- 
natural curiosity. 

Opening the mouth of the bag, she thrust her fingers 
into it, and one by one drew out the biggest gems which 
were jumbled together there, placing them on the rock 
beside her. In less than a minute she was feasting her eyes 
upon such a collection of priceless jewels as had never before 
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gladdened the sight of any white woman, even in her wildest 
dreams ; indeed, till now Juanna had not thought it possible 
that stones so splendid could cxist on the hither side of the 
walls of heaven. 

First there were great sapphires roughly squared, and two 
enormous round star ruhies: these had formed the eyes of the 
eolossus, which were removed on the morrow of their arrival, 
the star ruhies representing the blood-red pupils. Then there 
was a heart-shaped ruby of perfeet eclour and without flaw, 
almost as large as a jackdaw’s egg, which on the days of 
sacrifice had adorned the breasts ot the chief priests of the 
People of the Mist for many generations. Next came the 
greatest wonders of this treasure, two marvellous stones, one 
a sapphire and one a ruby, fashioned respectively into models 
of the statue of the Dwarf and of the hideous shape of the 
Water-Dweller. Then there were others—dozens of them— 
some rudely cut and polished, and some as they came from the 
earth, hut every one of them singled out for its remarkable 
size and tlawlessness, or its perfect fire and beauty. 

Juanna arranged them in rows and stared at them with 
ecstasy—where is the woman who would not have done so? 
—till in contemplating them she even forgot the present 
terrors of her position—forgot everything exeept the gorgeous 
loveliness and infinite value of the wealth of gems, which she 
had been the means of winning for Leonard. 

Among other things that passed from her mind at this 
moment was the presence of Nam, who, overcome by rage 
and exhaustion, lay in a seeming faint upon the snow within 
twelve paces of her. She never saw him lift his head and 
look at her with an expression as cold and cruel as that which 
Otter had seen in the eyes of the Water-Dweller, when he 
lifted his head from its bed of rock. She never saw him roll 
slowly over and over across the snow towards her, pausing a 
little while between each turn of his body, for now she was 
occupied in replacing the jewels one hy one into their bag of 
leather. 

At last all were in, and with a sigh—for it was sad to 
lose sight of objects so beautiful—Juanna drew the mouth of 
the bag tight and prepared to place it round her neck. 

At this moment it was that a hand, withered and lean with 
age, passed beneath her eyes, and, swiftly as the snatch of an 
cagle’s talon, seized the bag and rent it from her grasp. She 
sprang up with acry of dismay, and well might she be dismayed, 
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for there, running from her with incredible speed, was Nam, 
the jewels in his hand. 

Otter and Leonard heard her ery, and, thinking that the 
priest was escaping, sped to cut him off. But he had no idea 
of escape, at least not of such escape as they expected. Some 
forty yards from where Juanna had been sitting, a little pro- 
montory of rock jutted out over the unclimbable gulf below 
them, and towards this spot Nam directed his steps. Running 
along the ridge he halted at its end: indeed he must do so, 
unless he would fall a thousand feet or more to the bottom of 
the ravine beneath. Then he turned and faced his pursuers, 
who by now had reached the edge of the cliff. 

‘Come one step: nearer,’ he cried, ‘and I let this bag 
fall whence you never shall recover it, for no foot can tread 
these walls of rock, and there is water at the bottom of the 
culf.’ 

Leonard and Otter stopped, trembling for the fate of the 
jewels. 

‘ Listen, Deliverer,’ cried Nam ; ‘ you came to this land to 
seek these trinkets, is it not so? And now you have found 
them and would be gone with them? But before you go you 
wish to kill me for vengeance sake, because [ have shown you 
to be cheats, and have sought to offer you up to those gods 
whom you have blasphemed. But the red stones you desire 
are in my hands, and if I unclasp my fingers they will be lost 
to you and all the world for ever. Say now, if I bring them 
back to you in safety, will you swear to give me my life and 
suffer me to go my ways in peace ?’ 

- Yes, we will swear it,’ answered Leonard, who could not 
conceal the anguish of his anxiety. ‘Come back, Nam, and 
you shall depart unharmed ; but if you let the stones fall, then 
you shall follow them.’ 

‘You swear it,’ said the priest contemptuously: ‘ you are 
come to this, that you will sacrifice your revenge to satisfy 
your greed, O White Man with a noble heart! Now I will 
outdo you, for I, who am not noble, will sacrifice my life to 
disappoint you of your desires. What! shall the ancient 
holy treasure of the People of the Mist be stolen by two white 
thieves and their black hound? Never! I would have killed 
you all had time been granted to me, but in that [ failed, and 
I am glad that I have failed, for now I will deal you a bitterer 
blow than any death. May the curse of Jal and Aca cleave 
to you, you dogs without a kennel! May you live outcasts 
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and die in the dirt, and may your fathers and your mothers 
and your children spit upon your bones as I do! Farewell!’ 

And shaking his disengaged hand at them he spat towards 
them ; then witha sudden motion Nam hurled himself back- 
wards off the point of rock and vanished into space, bearing 
the treasure with him. 


For a while the three stood aghast and stared at each other 
and the point of rock which had becn occupied by the vene- 
rable form of the late high priest; then Juanna sank upon the 
snow sobbing. 

‘It is my fault,’ she wailed, ‘all my fault. Just now I 
was boasting to myself that I had won wealth for you, aud 
I have lost everything. And we have suffered for nothing, 
and, Leonard, you are a beggar. Oh! it is too much—too 
much !’ 

‘Go out there, Otter,’ said Leonard in a hoarse voice, 
pointing to the place whence Nam had hurled himself, ‘ and 
see whether there is any chance of our being able to climb 
down into the gulf.’ 

The dwarf obeyed and presently returned shaking his head. 

‘It is impossible, Baas,’ he said; ‘the walls of rock are 
sheer as though they had been cut with a knife; moreover 
there is water at the bottom of them, as the old wizard said, 
for I can hear the sound of it. Oh! Baas, Baas, why did you 
not kill him at first, or let me Inll him afterwards? Surely 
I told you that he would bring evil on us. Well, they are 
gone and we can never find them again, so let us save our 
lives if we may, for after all these are more to us than thie 
bright stones. Come now and help me, Baus, for I have found 
two flat rocks that will serve our turn, a big ene for you and 
the Shepherdess, since doubtless she will fear to make this 
journey alone, and a smaller one for myself.’ 

Leonard followed him without a word; he was too heart- 
broken to speak, while Juanna rose and returned to the spot 
where Nam had robbed her. Looking up presently, her eycs 
still blurred with tears, she saw Leonard and the dwarf 
ee pushing two heavy stones across the snow towards 

er. 

‘Come, do not cry, Juanna,’ said Leonard, ceasing from his 
labours and laying ns hand kindly upon her shoulder, ‘ they 
are gone and there is an end of it. Now we must think of 
other things,’ 
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‘Oh!’ she answered, ‘if only you had seen them, you 
would never stop crying all your life.’ 

‘Then I dare say that the tit will be a short one,’ replied 
Leonard grimly, glancing at the awful bridge which stretched 
between them and safety. 

‘Listen, Juanna, you and I must lie upon this stone, and 
it will—so says Otter—carry us across to the other side of the 
ravine.’ 

‘T cannot, I cannot,’ she gasped, ‘I shall faint and fall off. 
I am sure that I shall.’ 

‘But you must, Juanna,’ answered Leonard. ‘At least 
you must choose between this and returning to the City of the 

ist.’ 

‘T will come,’ she said. ‘I know that I shall be killed, but 
itis better than going back to those horrible priests; and besides 
it does not matter now that I have lost the jewels.’ 

‘Jewels are not everything, Juanna.’ 

‘Listen, Shepherdess,’ put in Otter, ‘the thing is easy, 
though it looks difficult. All that you have to do is to shut 
your eyes and lie still, then the stone will carry you over. I 
am not afraid. I will go first to show you the way, and where 
a black dwarf can pass, there you white people who are so 
much braver can follow. But before I start, I will tie you and 
the Deliverer together with my cord, for so you will feel safer.’ 

Then Otter dragged both stones to the very verge of the 
incline, and having passed the rope about the waists of 
Juanna and Leonard, he prepared himself for the journey. 

‘Now, Deliverer,’ he said, ‘when I am safe across, all 
that you must do is to he flat upon the stone, both of you, and 
to pusha little with the spear. Then before you know it, you 
will be by my side.’ 

‘All right,’ said Leonard doubtfully. ‘ Well, I suppose 
that you had better start; waiting won’t make the matter any 
easier.’ 

‘Yes, Baas, I will go now. Ah! little did I think that I 
should ever be forced to take such a ride as this. Well, 
ib will be something to make songs about afterwards.’ 

And Otter laid himself face downwards on the stone with a 
little laugh, though Leonard noticed that, however brave his 
spirit might be, he could not prevent his flesh from revealing 
its natural weakness, for it quivered pitifully. 

‘Now, Baas,’ he said, gripping the edges of the stone with 
his large hands, ‘when I give the word do you push gently, 
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and then you will see how a black bird can fly. Put your 
head lower, Baas.’ 

Leonard obeyed, and the dwarf whispered in his ear : 

‘I only want to say, Baas, in case we should not meet 
again, for accidents will happen even on the safest roads, that 
I am sorry tliat I made such a pig of myself yonder; it was 
so dull down there in that hole of a palace, and the fog made 
me see all things wrong. Moreover, drink and a wife have 
corrupted many a better man. Don’t answer, Baas, but start 
me, for I am growing afraid.’ 

Placing his hand at the back of the stone, Leonard gave it 
a slight push. It began to move, very slowly at first, then 
more fast and faster yet, till 1 was rushing over the smooth 
ice pathway with a whirring sound hike that produced by the 
flight of a bird. Presently it had reached the bottom of the 
tirst long slope and was climbing the gentle rise opposite, but 
so slowly that fora while Leonard thought that it was going to 
stop. It crossed its brow, however, and vanished for a few 
seconds into a dip where the watchers could not see it, then it 
appeared again at the head of the second and longest slope, of 
which the angle was very steep. Down this the stone rushed 
like an arrow from a bow, till it reached the narrow waist of the 
bridge, whereof the general conformation bore some resemblance 
to that of a dead wasp lying on its back. Indeed, from where 
Leonard and Juanna stood, the span of ice at this point seemed 
to be no thicker than a silver thread, while Otter and the stone 
might have been a fly upon the thread. Now of a sudden 
Leonard distinctly saw the rock sledge and its hving burden, 
which just then was travelling its swiftest, move upwards as 
though 1t had leaped into the air and then continue its course 
along the rising plane which represented the throat of the wasp, 
till at length it stopped. 

Leonard looked at his watch; the time occupied by the 
transit was just fifty seconds, and the distance could not have 
been much less than half a mile. 

‘See,’ he cried to Jnanna, who all this while had sat with 
her hand before her eyes to shut out the vision of the dwarf’s 
dreadful progress, ‘he has crossed safely!’ and he pointed to 
a figure that appeared to be dancing with glee upon the 
breast of the snow slope. 

As he spoke a faint sound reached their ears, for in those 
immense silences sound can travel far. It was Otter shouting, 
and his words seemed to be, ‘ Come on, Baas; it is easy,’ 
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‘Tam glad he is safe,’ said Juanna faintly, ‘but now we 
must follow him. Take my handkerchief, Leonard, and tie 
it over my eyes, please, for I cannot bear to look. The idol’s 
head was nothing to this.’ 

Leonard obeyed her, bidding her not to be afraid. 

‘Oh! but Iam terribly afraid,’ she said. ‘I never was so 
much frightened in all my life, and I—I have lost the jewels! 
Leonard, do forgive me for behaving so badly to you. I know 
that I have behaved badly in many ways, thongh I have been 
too proud to admit it before. But now, when I am going to 
die, I want to beg yonr pardon. I hope you will think kindly 
of me, Leonard, when I am dead, for Ido love you with all my 
heart, indeed I do.’ And tears began to roll down beneath 
the bandage. 

‘ Dearest,’ he answered, kissing her tenderly, ‘as we are 
tied together, it seems that if you die I must die too. Do 
not break down now after you have borne so much.’ 

‘It is the jewels,’ she sobbed, ‘the jewels ; Ifeelas though 
T had committed a murder.’ 

‘Oh! bother the jewels!‘ said Leonard. ‘ We can think 
about them afterwards.’ And he advanced towards the flat 
stone, Juanna feeling the while as though they were two of 
Carrier’s victims about to know the Marriage of the Loire. 

As they came to the stone Leonard heard a sound behind 
him, a sound of footsteps muftled by the snow, and glancing 
round he saw Soa rushing towards them, almost naked, a spear- 
wound in her side, and the light of madness shining in her eyes. 

‘Get back,’ he said sternly, ‘ or "and he lifted the great 
spear. 

‘Oh! Shepherdess,’ she wailed, ‘take me with you, 
Shepherdess, for I cannot live withont you.’ 

‘Tell her to go away,’ said Juanna, recognising the voice ; 
‘TI never want to see her any more.’ 

‘You hear, Soa,’ answered Leonard. ‘ Stay, how has it 
gone yonder? Speak truly.’ 

‘1 know not, Deliverer ; when I left, Olfan and his brother 
still held the mouth of the tunnel and were unhurt, but the 
captain was dead. I slipped past them and got this as I 
went,’ and she pointed to the gash in her side. 

‘Tf he can hold out a little longer, help may reach him,’ 
muttered Leonard. Then without more words he laid himself 
and Juanna face downwards on the broad stone. 

‘Now, Juanna,’ he said, ‘we are going to start. Grip 
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fast with your right hand, and see that you do not leave go of 
the edge of the stone, or we shall both ship oft it.’ 

‘Oh! take me with you Shepherdess, take me with you, 
and I will be wicked no more, but serve you as of old,’ shrilled 
the voice of Soa in so despairing a cry that the rocks rang. 

‘Hold fast,’ said Leonard through his set teeth, as, disen- 
gaging his right hand from about Juanna’s waist, he seized 
the handle of the spear and pressed its broad blade against a 
knob of rock behind them. Now the stone, that was balanced 
on the very verge of the dechivity, trembled beneath them, and 
now, slowly and majestically as a vessel starting from her ships 
when the launching cord is severed, it began to move down 
the icy way. 

For the first second it scarcely seemed to stir, then the 
motion vrew palpable, and at that instant Leonard heard a 
noise behind him and felt his left foot clasped by a human 
hand. There was a jerk that nearly dragged them off their 
sledge, but he held fast to the front edge of the stone, and 
though he could still feel the hand upon his ankle, the strain 
beeaime almost imperceptible. 
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THE PASSING OF THE BRIDGE 


Lirtinc his head very cautiously, Leonard looked over his 
shoulder and the mystery was explained. In her madness 
ind the fury of her love for the mistress whom she had ont- 
raged and betrayed, Soa had striven to throw herself upon the 
stone with them so soon as she saw it commence to nove. 
She was too late, and fecling lierself slipping forward, she 
grasped despairingly at the first thing that came to her hand, 
which chanced to be Leonard’s ankle. Now she must ac- 
comjpiuny them upon their awesome journey ; only, while they 
rode upon the stone, she was dragged after them upon her 
breast. 

A flash of pity passed throueh Leonard’s brain as he 
realised her fearful plight. Then for a while he forgot all 
about her, since his attention was amply occupied with his own 
and Jnanna’s peril. Now they were rushing down the lone 
slope with an ever-increasing velocity, aud now they breasted 
the first rise, during the last ten yards of which, as in the case 
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of Otter, the pace of the stone slowed down so much in pro- 
portion to the progressive exhaustion of its momentum, that 
Leonard thought they were coming to a standstill. Then it 
was that he kicked out viciously, striving to free himself 
from the weight of Soa, which threatened to bring them to 
acommon ruin. But she clung to him like ivy to a tree, and 
he desisted from his efforts, fearing lest he should cause their 
sledge to alter its course. 

On the very top of the rise the motion of the stone 
decreased almost to nothingness, then little by little increased 
once more as they traversed a short sharp dip, the same in 
which they had lost sight of Otter, to be succeeded by a gentle 
rise. So far, though exciting and novel, their journey had 
been comparatively safe, for the path was broad and the ice 
perfectly smooth. Its terrors were to come. 

Looking forward, Leonard saw that they werc at the com- 
mencement of a decline measuring four or five hundred yards 
in length, and so steep, that, even had it offered a good 
foothold, human beings could searcely have stood upon it. As 
yet the tongue of ice was fifty paces or more in width, but it 
narrowed rapidly as it fell, till at length near the opposite 
shore of the ravine, it fined away to a point like that of a great 
white needle, and then seemed to break off altogether. 

Now they were well under way, and now they sped down 
the steep green ice at a pace that can hardly be imagined, 
though perhaps it is sometimes equalled by an eagle rushing 
on its quarry from some vast height of air. Indeed it is possible 
that the sensations of an eagle making his headlong descent 
and those of Leonard may have been very similar, with the 
important exception that the bird feels no fear, whereas 
absolute terror are the only words wherewith to describe the 
mental state of the man. So smooth was the ice and so pre- 
cipitous its pitch that he felt as though he were falling through 
space, unsupported by anything, for travelling at that speed 
the friction of the stone was imperceptible. Only the air 
shrieked as they clove it, and Juanna’s long tresses, torn by it 
from their fastenings, streamed out behind her like a veil. 

Down they went, still down; half—two-thirds of the 
distance was done, then he looked again and saw the horror 
that Jay before them. Already the bridge was narrow, 
barely the width of a small room ; sixty yards further on it 
tapered to so fine a point that their stone would almost cover its 
breadth, and beneathit on either side yawned that unmeasured 
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gulf wherein Nam was lost with the jewels. Nor was this all, 
for ab its narrowest the ice band was broken away for a spacc 
of ten or twelve feet, to continue on the further side of the 
gap for a few yards at a somewhat lower level, and then run 
upwards at a steep incline to the breast of snow where Otter 
sat in safety. 

On they whizzed, ice beneath them and before them, 
and ice in Leonard’s heart, for he was frozen with fear. 
His breath had left him because of the rush of their pro- 
gress, but his senses remained painfully acute. Involuntarily 
he glanced over the edge of the stone, saw the sheer depths 
below him, and found himself wondering what was the law 
that kept their sledve upon this ribbon of ice, when it seemed 
so easy for it to whirl off into space. 

Now the gap was immediately in front of them. ‘God 
help us!’ he murmured, or rather thought, for there was no 
time for words, and they had left the road of tice and were 
flying through the air as though the stone which carried them 
were a living thing, that, seeine the peril, had gathered up 
its energies and sprung forward for its life. 

What happened? Leonard never knew for certain, and 
Otter swore that his heart leaped from his bosom and stood 
in front of hiseyes so that he could not see. Before they touched 
the further point of ice—while they were in the air, indeed 
—they, or rather Leonard, heard a hideous scream, and felt a 
jerk so violent that his hold of the stone was loosened, and it 
passed from beneath them. Then came a shock, less heavy than 
might have been expected, and lo! they were spinning onwards 
down the polished surface of the ice, while the stone which had 
borne them so far sped on in front hike a horse that has thrown 
its rider, 

Leonard felt the rubbing of the ice burn him like hot iron. 
We felt also that his ankle was freed from the hand that had 
held it, then for some minutes he knew no more, for his senses 
left him. When they returned, it was to hear the voice of 
Otter crying, ‘Lie still, lie still, Baas, do not stir for your 
life; L come.’ 

Instantly he was wide awake, and, moving his head ever so 
little, saw their situation. Then he wished that he had re- 
mained asleep, for 1t was this : 

The impctus of their rush had carried them almost to the 
line where the ice stopped and the rock and snow began, 
within some fifteen feet of it, indeed. But those fifteen feet 
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were of the smoothest ice and very sheer, so smooth and sheer 
that no man could hope to climb them. Below them the 
slope continued for about thirteen or fourteen yards, till it met 
the corresponding incline that led to the gap in the bridge. 

On this surface of ice they were lying spread-eagled. For a 
moment Leonard wondered how it was that they did not slide 
back to the bottom of the slope, there to remain till they 
perished, for without ropes and proper implements no human 
being could scale it. Then he saw that a chance had befallen 
them, which in after-days he was wont to attribute to the direct 
intervention of Providence. 

It will be remembered that when they started, Leonard 
had pushed the rock off with a spear which Olfan had given 
them. ‘This spear he drew in again as they began to move, 
placing it between his chest and the stone, for he thought that 
it might be of service to him should they succeed in crossing 
the gulf. When they were jerked from the sledge, and left to 
slide along the ice on the further side of the gap, in obedience 
to the impetus given to them by the frightful speed at which 
they were travelling, the spear, obeying the same laws of 
motion, accompanied them, but, being of a less specific gravity, 
lagged behind in the race, just as the stone, which was 
heaviest, outstripped them. 

As it happened, near the top of the rise there was a 
fissure in the ice, and in this fissure the weapon had 
become fixed, its weighted blade causing it to assume an 
upright position. When the senseless bodies of Leonard 
and Juanna had slid as far up the slope as the unexpended 
energy of their impetus would allow, naturally enough 
they began to move back again in accordance with the laws of 
cravity. Then it was, as luck would have it, that the spear, 
fixed in the crevice of the ice, saved them from destruction ; 
for it chanced that the descent of their two forms, passing on 
either side of it, was checked by the handle of the weapon, 
which caught the hide rope whereby they were bound together. 

All of this Leonard took in by degrees ; also he discovered 
that Juanna was either dead or senseless, at the time he could 
not tell which. 

‘What are you going to do?’ he asked of Otter, who by 
now was on the verge of tlie ice fifteen feet above them. 

‘Cut steps and pull you up, Baas,’ answered the dwarf 
cheerfully. . 

‘It will not be easy,’ said Leonard, glancing over his 
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shoulder at the long slope beneath, ‘and if we slip or the 
rope breaks 

‘Do not talk of slipping, Baas,’ replied Otter, as he began 
to hack at the ice with the priest’s heavy knife, ‘ and as for 
the rope, if ib was strong enough for the Water-Dweller to drag 
me round the pool by, it is strong enough to hold you two, 
although it has seen some wear. I only wish I had such 
another, for then this matter would be simple.’ 

Working furiously, Otter hacked at the hard surface 
of the ice. The first two steps he hollowed from the top of 
the slope lying on his stomach. After this difficulties pre- 
sented themselves which seemed insuperable, for he could not 
chip at the icc when he had nothing by which to support 
himself, 

‘What is to be done now ?’ said Leonard. 

‘Keep cool, Baas, and give me time to think,’ and for a 
moment Otter squatted down and was silent. 

‘I have it,’ he said presently, and rising he took off his 
goatskin cloak and cut 1t into strips, each strip measuring 
about two mches in width by two fect six inches in length. 
These strips he knotted together firmly, making a serviceable 
rope of them, long enough to reach to where Leonard and 
Juanna were suspended on the stout handle of the spear. 

Then he took the stake which had already done him such 
rood service, and, sharpening its point, fixed it as deeply as he 
could into the snow and earth on the border of the ice belt, 
and tied the skin rope to it. 

‘Now, Baas,’ he said, ‘all is well, for I can begin from the 
bottom.’ 

And, without further words, he let himself down till he 
hung beside them. 

‘Is the Shepherdess dead, Baas ?’ he asked, glancing at 
Juanna’s pale face and closed eyes, ‘ or does she only sleep ?’ 

‘T think that she is in a swoon,’ answered Leonard ; * but 
for heaven’s sake be quick, Otter, for I am being frozen on 
this ice. What is your plan now ?’ 

‘This, Baas: to tie about your middle the end of the rope 
that I have made from the cloak, then to undo the cord that 
binds you and the Shepherdess together, and return to the top 
of the slope. Once there I can pull her up by the hide line, 
for it is strong and she will slip easily over the ice, and you 
can follow.’ 

‘Good!’ said Leonard. 
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Then hanging by one hand the dwarf managed, with such 
assistance as Leonard could give him, to knot beneath Leonard’s 
arms the end of the rope which he had constructed from the 
skin garment. Next he set to work to untie the Inde cord, 
thereby freeing him from Juanna. And now came the most 
difficult and dangerous part of the task, for Leonard, suspended 
from the shaft of the spear by one hand, must support 
Juanna’s senseless form with the other, while Otter made shift 
to drag himself to the summit of the ice, holding the hide line 
in his teeth. The spear bent dreadfully, and Leonard did not 
dare to put any extra strain upon the roughly fastened cord 
of goatskin, by which the dwarf was hauling himself up the 
ice, for if it gave they must all be precipitated to the dip 
below, there to perish miserably. Faint and frozen as he was, 
it seemed hours to him before Otter reached the top and 
called to him to let go of Juanna. 

Leonard obeyed, and seating himself on the snow, his feet 
supported by the edge of the ice, the dwarf put out his strength 
and began to pull her up. Strong as he was, it proved as 
much as he was able to do; indeed, had Juanna lain on any 
other material than ice, he could not have done it at all. But 
in the end he succeeded, and with a gasp of gratitude Leonard 
saw her stretclied safe upon the snow. 

Now Otter, hastily undoing the cord from Juanna’s waist, 
made 1t into a running noose which he threw down to Leonard, 
who placed it over his shoulders. Having lifted the spear 
from the eleftin which it stood, he commenced his ascent. His 
first movements cost him a pang of agony, and no wonder, for 
the blood from wounds that had been caused by the friction 
of his flesh as he was hurled along the surface of the slide, 
had congealed, freezing his limbs to the ice, whence they could 
not easily be loosened. The pain, sharp as it was, did him good, 
however, for it aroused his benumbed energies and enabled him 
to drag on the goatskin cord with all his strength, while Otter 
tugged at that which was beneath his arms. 

Well for him was it that the dwarf had taken the pre- 
caution of throwing down this second line, for presently Otter’s 
stake, which had no firm hold in the frozen earth, came out and 
slid away, striking Leonard as it passed and bearing the 
knotted lengths of the cloak with it. The dwarf cried aloud 
and bent forward as though he were about to fall. By a 
fearful effort he recovered himself and held fast the rope in 
his hand, while Leonard, suspended by it, swung to and fro cn 
the surface of the ice like the pendulum of a clock. 
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Then followed the most terrible moments of all their 
struggle against the difficulties of this merciless place. The 
dwart held fast above, and Leonard, ceasing to swing, lay with 
hands and legs outstretched on the face of the ice. 

‘Now, Baas,’ said Otter, ‘be brave, and when I pull, do 
you wriggle forward.’ 

He tuyged till the thin hide rope stretched, while Leonard 
clawed and kicked at the ice with his toes, knees, and dis- 
engaged hand. 

Alas! it gave no hold—he might as well have tried to 
climb a dome of plate glass at an angle of sixty degrees. 

‘Rest awhile, Baas,’ said the dwarf, whose breath was 
coming in great sobs, ‘ then make a little nick in the ice with 
the blade of the spear, and when next I pull, try to set somo 
of your weight upon it.’ 

Leonard did as he was bid without speaking. 

‘Now,’ said the dwarf, and with a push and a struggle 
Leonard was two feet higher up the incline. Again the pro- 
cess was repeated, aud this time he got his left hand into 
the lowest of the two steps that Otter had hacked with the 
knife, and once more they paused for breath. A third effort, 
the fiercest of them all, a clasping of hands, and he was lying 
trembling hke a frightened child above the glacier’s lip. 


The ordeal was over, that danger was done with, but 
at what a cost! Leonard's nerves were completely shattered, 
he could not stand, his face was bleeding, his nails were 
broken, and the bone of one knee was exposed by the friction 
of the ice, to say nothing of the shock to the system and the 
bruises which he had received when he was hurled from the 
stone. Ottcr’s condition was a little better, but his hands were 
cut by the rope and he was utterly exhausted with toil and 
the strain of suspense. Indeed, of the three Juanna had come 
off by far the best, for she swooned at the very beginning of 
the passage of the bridge, and when they were jerked from the 
stone, being lighter than Leonard, she had fallen upon him. 
Moreover, the thick goatskin cloak which was wrapped about 
her had protected her from all hurt beyond a few trifling 
cuts and bruises. Of their horrible position when they were 
hanging to the spear, and the rest of the adventure, including 
the death of Soa, she knew nothing, and i¢ was well for her 
reason that this was so. 
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‘Otter,’ murmured Leonard in a shaking voice, ‘have you 
lost that gourd of spirit ?’ 

‘No, Baas, it is safe.’ 

‘Thank Heaven!’ he said ; ‘hold it to my lips if you can.’ 

The dwarf lifted it with a trembling hand, and Leonard 
gulped down the fiery liquor. 

‘That's better,’ he said; ‘take some yourself.’ 

‘Nay, Baas, I have sworn to touch drink no more,’ Otter 
answered, looking at the gourd longingly ; ‘besides you and 
the Shepherdess will want it all, I have some food here and 
I will eat.’ 

‘What happened to Soa, Otter ?’ 

‘I could not see rightly, Baas, I was too frightened, much 
more frightened than I had been when I rode the stone myself ; 
but I think that her legs caught in the ice on this side of the 
hole, and so she fell. It was a good end for her, the vicious 
old cow!’ he added, with a touch of satisfaction. 

‘It was very near being a bad end for us,’ answered 
Leonard, ‘but we have managed to come out of it alive some- 
how. Not for all the rubies in the world would I cross that 
place again.’ 

‘Nor I, Baas. Wow / it was awful. Now my stomach 
went through my head, and now my head went through my 
stomach, and the air was red and green and blue, and devils 
shouted at me out of it. Yes, and when I came to the hole, there 
I saw the Water-Dweller all fashioned in fire waiting with an 
open mouth to eat me. It was the drink that made me think 
of these things, Baas, and that is why I have sworn to touch 
it no more. Yes, I swore it as I flew through the air and saw 
the flaming Water-Dweller beneath me. And now, Baas, I arn 
a little rested, so let us try and wake up the Shepherdess, and 
get us gone.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Leonard, ‘though I am sure I do not know 
where we are to go to. It can’t be far, for I am nearly 
spent.’ 

Then crawling to where Juanna lay wrapped in her cloak, 
Otter poured some of the native spirit down her throat while 
Leonard rubbed her hands. Presently this treatment pro- 
duced its effect, for she sat up with a start, and seeing the 
ice before her, began to shriek, saying, ‘ Take me away; I can’t 
do it, Leonard, I can’t indeed.’ 

‘All right, dear,’ he answered, ‘you have done it. We 
are over.’ 

¥ 
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‘Oh!’ she said, ‘I am thankful. But where is Soa? I 
thought that I heard her throw herself down behind us.’ 

‘Soa is dead,’ he answered. ‘ She fell down the gulf and 
nearly pulled us with her. I will tell you all about 1t after- 
wards; you are not fit to hear it now. Come, dear, let us be 
going ont of this accursed place.’ 

Juanna staggered to her feet. 

‘Iam so stiff and sore that I can hardly stand,’ she said, 
‘but, Leonard, whatis the matter with you? You are covered 
with blood.’ 

‘I will tell you afterwards,’ he replied again. 

Then Otter collected their baggage, which consisted 
chiefly of the hide line and the spear, and they crawled 
forward up the snow-slope. Some twenty or thirty yards 
ahead of them, and almost side by side, lay the two glacier 
stones on which they had passed the bridge, and near them 
those which Otter had despatched as pioneers on the previous 
morning. They looked at them wondering. Whocould have 
believed that these inert things, not an hour before, had 
been speeding down the icy way quicker than any express 
train that ever travelled, and they with them ? 

One thing was certain: did they remain unbroken for 
another two or three million years, and that is a short life for 
a stone, they would never again make so strange a journey. 

Then the three toiled on to the top of the snow-slope, which 
was about four hundred yards away. 

‘Look, Baas,’ said Otter, who had turned to gaze a fond 
farewell at the gulf behind; ‘there are people yonder on the 
further side.’ 

He was right. On the far brink of the crevasse were tlie 
forms of men, who seemed to be waving their arms in the air 
and shouting. But whether these were the priests who, having 
overcome the resistance of Olfan, had pursued the fugitives 
to kill them, or the soldicrs of the king who had conquered 
the priests, the distance would not allow them to see. The 
fate of Olfan and the further domestic history of the Peopl+ 
of the Mist were now sealed books to them, for they never 
heard any more of these matters, nor are they likely to do so. 

Then the travellers began to descend from field to field of 
snow, the creat peak above alone remaining to remind them 
that they were near to the country of the Mist. Once they 
stopped to eat a little of such food as they had with them, and 
often enough to rest, for their strength was small. Indved, as 
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they dragged themselves wearily forward, each of the men 
holding Juanna by the hand, Leonard found himself won- 
dering how it came about, putting aside the bodily perils from 
which they had escaped, that they had survived the ex- 
haustion and the horrors, physical and mental, of the last 
forty-eight hours. 

But there they were still alive, though in a sorry plight, 
and before evening they found themselves below the snow 
line in a warm and genial climate. 

‘I must stop,’ said Juannaas the sun began to set; ‘ I can 
drag myself no further.’ 

Leonard looked at Otter in despair. 

‘There is a big tree yonder, Baas,’ said the dwarf with an 
attempt at cheerfulness, ‘and water by it. It isa good place 
to camp, and here the air is warm, we shall not suffer from 
cold. Nay, we are lucky indeed; think how we passed last 
night.’ 

They reached the tree, and Juanna sank down half faint- 
ing against its bole. With difficulty Leonard persuaded her 
to swallow a httle meat and a mouthful of spirit, and then, 
to his relief, she lapsed into a condition which partook more 
of the nature of stupor than of sleep. 


CHAPTER Ab 


OTTER’S FAREWELL 


THE night which followed, Leonard is wont to declare, proved 
to be the very worst that he ever spent in his life. Notwith- 
standing his intense weariness he could not sleep, his nerves 
were too shattered to allow of it. Whenever he shut his eyes, 
he saw himself hanging head downwards over the oubliette in 
the cell beneath the idol, or flying through the air across 
the dreadful gap in the ice-bridge, or in some other position 
of terror, similar to those with which they had made such 
intimate acquaintance of late. Did these visions cease, 
from time to time he seemed to hear the voice of Francisco 
bidding him farewell, the yell of Soa falling to her dreadful 
death, or Nam raving his last defiance at them. Also his 
hurts, which were many, gave him great pain, and though 
the climate here was mild, the breeze from the snow heights 
Bas 
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chilled him through, and they had not even a match where- 
with to hght a fire and scure the wild beasts that roared about 
them. 

Rarely have three human beings been in a position more 
desolate and desperate than that in which they found them- 
selves this night, exhausted, unarmed, almost without food or 
clothing, and wandering they knew not where through the 
vastness of Central Africa. Unless some help found them, as 
Leonard was aware, they must perish of starvation, by the fangs 
of lions, or the spears of natives. It was impossible that they 
could live through another week, and the thought came into 
his mind that it would be well for them if they died that night 
and had done with it. 

It would be well; yes, and it would have been better if 
he had been laid by the side of his brother Tom before ever he 
listened to oa’s accursed tale of the People of the Mist 
and their treasure of rubies. Only then he would never 
have known Juanna, for she must have died in the slave 
canip. 

This was the fruit of putting faith in the visions of 
dying men. And yet, it was strange, he had nearly got the 
money and ‘by the help of a woman,’ for those rubies would 
have sufticed to buy back Outram ten times over. But, alas! 
nearly is not quite. That dream was done with, and even if 
they escaped, it would be to find himself more utterly beggared 
than before, for now he would be a married bevear. 

At last the night wore away and the dawn came, but 
Juanna did not wake until the sun was high. Leonard, who 
had crept to a little distance -for now he was quite unable 
to walk—saw her sit up and crawled back to her. She stared 
at him yacantly and said something about Jane Beach. Then 
he knew that she was wandering. There was nothing to be 
done. What could be done in that wilderness with a woman 
in delirium, except wait for death ? 

Accordingly Leonard and Otter waited for some hours. Then 
the dwarf, who was in far the best condition of the three. took 
the spear—Olfan’s gift —and said that he would ev and seek 
for food, since thei store was exhausted. Leonard nodded, 
though he knew that there was little chance of a man armed 
with a spear alone being able to kill game, and Otter went. 

Towards evening he returned, reporting that he had seen 
plenty of buck, but could not get near them, which was just 
What bis master expected. That night they passed hungry, 
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by turns watching Juanna, who was still delirious. At dawn 
Otter started out again, leaving Leonard, who had been unable 
to sleep as on the previous night, crouched at Juanna’s side, 
his face buried in his hands. 

Before noon Leonard chanced to look up, and saw the 
dwarf reeling towards him, for he also was faint with want of 
food. Indeed his great head and almost naked body, through 
the skin of which the misshapen bones seemed to start in every 
direction, presented so curious a spectacle that his master, 
whose brain was shaken by weakness, began to laugh. 

‘Don’t laugh, Baas,’ gasped the dwarf; ‘ either I am mad, 
or we are saved.’ 

‘Then I think that you must be mad, Otter, for we shall 
take a deal of saving,’ he answered wearily, for he had ceased 
to believe in good fortune. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘This, Baas. There isa white man coming this way and 
more than a hundred servants with him; they are marching 
up the mountain slope.’ 

‘You are certainly mad, Otter,’ Leonard replied. ‘ What 
in the names of Jél and Aca is a white man doing here ? 
I am the only one of that species who have been fool enough 
to penetrate these regions, I and Francisco,’ and he shut his 
eyes and dozed off. 

Otter looked at him for a while, then he tapped his forehead 
significantly and started down the slope again. An hour later, 
Leonard, still dozing, was awakened by a sound of many voices, 
and by a hand that shook him not too gently. 

‘Awake, Baas,’ said the dwarf, for the hand was his; ‘I 
have caught the white man and brought him here.’ 

Leonard staggered to his feet and saw before him, sur- 
rounded by gun-bearers and other attendants, an English 
gentleman, rather under than over middle age, with a round 
and kindly face tanned by the sun, and somewhat deep-set 
dark eyes having an eyeglass fixed in one of them, through 
which its wearer regarded him with much commiseration. 

‘ How do you do, sir?’ said the stranger in a pleasant voice. 
‘So far as I can make out from your servant you seem to be 
in a baddish way. By George! there is a lady.’ 

‘How do youdo?’ answered Leonard. ‘Capital sun-helmet 
that of yours. I envy it, but you see 1 have had to go bare- 
headed lately,’ and he ran his fingers through his matted hair. 
‘Who is the maker of that eight-bore ? Looks a good gun!’ 

‘Achmet,’ said the stranger, turning to an Arab at his 
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side, ‘go to the first donkey and fetch this lord of the earth a 
pint of champagne and some oatmeal cakes; he seems to 
want them. ‘Tell the bearers also to bring up my tent and 
to pitch it there by the water. Quick, now.’ 


Forty-eight hours had passed, and the benevolent stranger 
was sitting on a camp-stool in the door of his tent, looking aut 
two forms that lay wrapped in blankets and comfortably 
asleep within it. 

‘I suppose that they will wake some time,’ he murmured, 
dropping his eyeglass and taking the pipe from his month. 
‘The quinine and champagne have done them a lot of good: 
there is nothing like quinine and champagne. But what an 
unconscionable har that dwarf inust he ! there is only one thing 
he can do better, and thatiseat. I never saw achap stow away 
so much grub, though | must say that he looksas though he 
needed it. Stall, allowing for all deductions, it is a precious 
queer story. Who are they, and what the deuce are they do- 
ing here? One thing is clear: I never saw a finer-looking 
man nor a prettier girl.’ And he filled his pipe again, 
replaced the eyeeluss in his eye, and began smoking. 

Ten minutes later Juanna sat up suddenly, whereupon 
the stranger withdrew out of sight. She looked round her 
wildly, then, seeing Leonard lying at the further side of 
the tent, she crept to him and bevan kissing him, saving: 
‘Leonard! Thank God that you are still alive, Leonard! I 
dreamed that we both were dead. Thank God that you are 
alive!’ 

Then the man who had heen thus adjured woke up also 
and returned her caresses. 

‘By George! this is quite affecting,’ said the traveller. 
‘I suppose that they are married ; if not, they oucht to be. 
Any way, I had better clear out for a while.’ 

An hour later he returned to find that the pair had male 
themselves as presentable as soap and water, and some few 
spare garments which he had sent to Leonard, would allow, 
aud were now sitting in the sun outside the tent. He ad- 
vanced, litting his helmet, and they rose to meet him. 

‘T suppose that I had better’ introduce myself, he said 
with some hesitation, for he was a shy man. ‘I am an 
}unghsh traveller, doing a little exploring on my own account, 
for lack of any other occupation, and iny name is Sydney 
Wallace.’ 
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‘Mine is Leonard Outram,’ answered Leonard, ‘and this 
young lady is Miss Juanna Rodd.’ 

Mr. Wallace started and bowed again. So they were not 
married ! 

‘We are deeply indebted to you, sir,’ went on Leonard; 
‘for you have rescued tus from death.’ 

‘Not at all,’ answered Mr. Wallace. ‘ You must thank 
that servant of yours, the dwarf, and not me, for if he had not 
seen us, I should have passed a mile or more to the left of 
you. The fact is that Iam rather fond of mountaineering, 
and seeing this great peak above us—I am told that it is the 
highest in the Bisa-Mushinga Mountains—I thought that I 
might as well have a try at it before I turn homewards, vid 
Lake Nyassa, Livingstonia, Blantyre, and Quilimane. But 
perhaps you will not mind telhng me how you came to be 
here. Ihave heard something from the dwarf, but his tale 
seems a little too steep.’ 

‘I am afraid you will think ours rather steeper, Mr. 
Wallace,’ said Leonard, and he proceeded to give him a short 
outline of their adventures. 

When he came to their arrival among the People of the 
Mist, and described the inauguration of Otter and Juanna 
as gods in the temple of the colossus, he noticed that his 
auditor had let the eyeglass fall from his round eye, and 
was regarding him with mild amazement. 

‘fT am afraid that all this does not interest you,’ said 
Leonard stiffly. 

‘On the contrary, Mr. Outram, it interests me very much. 
I am exceedingly fond of romances, and this is rather a good 
one.’ 

‘As I thought; it is scarcely worth while to go on,’ said 
Leonard again. ‘ Well, I cannot wonder that you do not 
believe me.’ 

‘Leonard,’ interposed Juanna quietly, ‘ you still have the 
star ruby; show it to Mr. Wallace!’ 

He did so, somewhat sulkily, and then, as he seemed dis- 
inclined to say anything more, Juanna took up the tale, show- 
ing in evidence of its truth the spear, the trayed rope, and 
the tattered white robe which she had worn in her cha- 
racter of Aca, and, indeed, still wore beneath poor I['ran- 
cisco’s cassock—for she had no other. 

Mr. Wallace heard her out, then, without making any 
comment, he rose, saying that he must try to shoot some 
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meat for the camp, and begged that they would make them- 
selves comfortable until his return that evening. 

Before sundown he reappeared, and, coming straight to the 
tent, asked their pardon for his incredulity. 

‘I have been up yonder,’ he said, ‘following your spoor 
backwards. I have seen the snow-bridge and the stones, and 
the nieks which the dwarf ent in the ice. All is just as you 
told me, and it only remains for me to congratulate you upon 
having escaped from the strangest series of dangers that 
ever I heard of;’ and he held out his hand, which both 
Leonard and Juanna shook warmly. 

‘By the way,’ he added, ‘I sent men to examine the gulf 
for several miles, but they report to me that they found no 
spot where it would be possible to descend it, and I fear, 
therefore, that the jewels are lost for ever. I confess that I 
should have hked to try to penetrate into the Mist country, 
but my nerves are not strong enough for the ice-bridge, and if 
they were, stones won’t slide uphill. Besides, you must have 
had about enough of roughing it, and will be anxious to turn 
your faces towards civilisation. So after you have rested 
another couple of days I think that we had better start for 
Quilimane, which, barring accidents, is about three months’ 
march from here.’ 


Shortly afterwards they started accordingly, but with the 
details of their march we need not concern ourselves. An 
exception must be made, however, in the case of a single event 
which happened at the mission-station of Blantyre. That 
event was the wedding of Leonard and Juanna in conform- 
anee with the ceremonies of their own church. 

No word of marriaze had been spoken between them for 
some weeks, and yet the thought of it was never out of the 
minds of either. Indeed, had their feelings been much less 
tender towards each other than was the case, it would still have 
been desirable, in view of the extraordinary intimacy into 
which they had been thrown during the past months, that 
they should become manand wife. Leonard felt that alone as 
she was on the wide world, nothing short of mutual aversion 
would have justified him in separating from Juanna, and as it 
was love and not aversion that he entertained towards her, 
this argument cume home to him with overmastering force. 

‘Juanna,’ he said to her on the day of their arrival at 
Blantyre, ‘you remember some words that passed between 
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your father and myself when he lay upon his death-bed, to the 
effect that, should we both wish it, he trusted to my honour to 
remarry you formally so soon as an opportunity might arise. 

‘ Now the opportunity is here, and I ask you if you desire to 
take me for your husband, as, above everything in the world, 
I desire to make you my beloved wife.’ 

She coloured to her beautiful eyes and answered in a voice 
that was almost a whisper: 

‘Tf you wish it and think me worthy of you, Leonard, you 
know that I wish it also. J have always loved you, dear, yes, 
even when I was behaving worst to you; but there is—Jane 
Beach !’ 

‘} have told you before, Juanna,’ he answered with some 
little irritation, ‘and now I tell you again, that Jane Beach 
and I have done with each other.’ 

‘Iam sure that lam very glad to hear it,’ Juanna replied, 
still somewhat dubiously. The rest of that conversation, being 
of a private character, will scarcely interest the public. 

When he spoke thus, Leonard little knew after what 
fashion Jane Beach and he had wound up their old love affair. 


Two days later Leonard Outram took Jnanna Rodd to 
wife, ‘to have and to hold, for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish till 
death did them part,’ and their rescuer, Sydney Wallace, who 
by now had become their fast friend, gave her away. 

Very curious were the memories that passed through 
Juanna’s mind as she stood by her husband’s side in the 
little grass-roofed chapel of Blantyre, for was this not the third 
time tliat she had been married, and now only of her own free 
will 2? She bethought her of that wild scene in the slave camp ; 
of Francisco who died to save her, and of the blessing which 
he had called down upon her and this very man; of that 
other scene in the rock prison, when, to protect Leonard’s 
life, she was wed, according to the custom of the Children of 
the Mist, to that true-hearted gentleman and savage, Olfan, 
their king. Then she awoke with a happy sigh to know that 
the lover at her side could never be taken from her again until 
death claimed one of them. 

‘We shall be dreadfully poor, Leonard,’ she said to him 
afterwards ; ‘it would have been much better for you, dear, if 
I had fallen into the gulf instead of the rubies.’ 

‘T am not of your opinion, love,’ he answered with a smile 
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for he was very happy. ‘Hang the rubies! Your price is far 
above rubies, and no man may struggle against fate. I have 
always been able to make a living for myself heretofore, and I 
do not doubt that I shall continue to do so for both of us, and 
we will leave the rest to Providence. You are more to me, 
Juanna, than any wealth--more even than Outram.’ 


That evening Mr. Wallare found Otter gazing discon- 
solately at the httle house in which Leonard and Juanna 
were staying. 

‘Ave you sad because your master is married, Otter ?’ he 
asked. 

No,’ answered the dwarf, ‘Iam glad. For months he has 
been running after her and dreaming of her, and now at last 
he has got her. Henceforth she must dream of him and run 
after him, and he will have time to think about other people, 
who love him quite as well.’ 

Another month or so went by while the party journeyed 
in easy stages towards the coast, and never had wedded lovers 
a happier honeymoon, or one more unconventional, than that 
passed by Leonard and Jnanna, though perhaps Mr. Wallace 
and Otter did not find the coutemplation of their raptures 
a very exhilaratiue occupation. 

At last they reached Quilimane in safety, and pitched their 
camp on some rising ground outside of the settlement, which 
is unhealthy. Next morning at daybreak Mr. Wallace started 
to the post-office, where he expected to find letters. Leonard 
and Juanna did not accompany him, but went for a walk before 
the sun grew hot. Then it was, as they walled, that a certain 
fact came home to them; namely, that they could not avail 
themselves of their host’s kindness any longer, and, further, 
that they were quite penniless. When one is moving slowly 
across the vast African wilds, and living on the abounding 
vame, love and kisses seem an ample provision for all wants. 
Ibut the inatter strikes tlie mind in a different light after the 
tripis done, and civilisition with its necessities looms large in 
the immediate future. 

‘What ave we to do, Juanna?’ asked Leonard in dismay. 
‘We have no money to enable us to reach Natal or anywhere, 
and no credit on which to draw.’ 

a Suppose that we ninst sell the great ruby,’ she answered, 
with a sich, ‘ though I shall be sorry to part with it.’ 

‘Nobody will buy such a stone here, Juanna, and it may 
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not be a real ruby after all. Perhaps Wallace might be willing 
to advance mea trifle on it, though I hate having toask him.’ 

Then they went back to breakfast, which they did not find 
an altogether cheerful meal. As they were finishing, Mr. 
Wallace returned from the town. 

‘I have got good news,’ he said; ‘the British India mail 
will be here in two days, sol shall pay off my men and go up to 
Aden in her, and thence home. Of course you will come too, tor, 
like me, 1 expect you have had enough of Africa for the present. 
Here are some copies of the weekly edition of the “Times; ”’ 
look through them, Mrs. Outram, and see the news while I 
read my letters.’ 

Leonard turned aside moodily and lit his pipe. How was 
he to find money to take even a third-class passage on the 
British India mail? But Juanna, obeying the instinct that 
prompts a woman to keep up appearances at all hazards, took 
one of the papers and opened it, although the tears which swam 
in her eyes would scarcely suffer her to see the print. Thus 
things went on for ten minutes or more, as she idly turned the 
pages of two or three issues of the weekly ‘ Times,’ trying to 
collect her thoughts and pick up the thread of current events. 

But it is wonderful how uninteresting and far-away those 
events appear after the reader has been living a life to herself 
for a year or so, and Juanna, preoccupied as she was with lier 
own thouglits, was about to give up the attempt as a failure, 
when the name of Outram started to her eyes. 

A minute later her two companions heard a sharp 
exclamation and turned round. 

‘What is the matter, Mrs. Outram ?’ said Wallace. ‘Has 
France declared war against Germany, or is Mr. Gladstone 
dead ?’ 

‘Oh! no, something much more important than that. 
Listen to this advertisement, Leonard :— 

‘“ Tf Leonard Outram, second son of Sir Thomas Outram, 
Bart., late of Outram Hall, who was last heard of in the terri- 
tory to the north of Delagoa Bay, Eastern Africa, or, in the 
event of his death, his lawful heirs, will communicate with 
the undersigned, he or they will hear of something very 
greatly to his or their advantage. Thomson & Turner, 
2 Albert Court, London, E.C.”’’ 

‘Ave you joking, Juanna’’ said Leonard after a pause. 

‘Look for yourself,’ she answered. 

He took the paper and read and reread the notice, 
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‘ Well, there is one thing certain,’ he said, ‘that no one 
ever stood in greater need of hearing something to his ad- 
vantage than I do at this moment, for excepting the ruby, 
which may not be a true stone, we haven’t a stiver to bless 
ourselves with in the world. Indeed, I don’t know how I 
am to avail myself of Messrs. Thomson & Turner’s kind 
invitation, unless I write them a letter and go to live in a 
Kafr hut till the answer comes.’ 

‘Don’t let that trouble you, my dear fellow,’ said Wallace ; 
‘I can get plenty of cash here, and it is very much at your 
service. 

‘T am ashamed to take further advantage of your kindness,’ 
answered Leonard, flushing. ‘ This advertisement may mean 
nothing, or perhaps a legacy of fifty pounds, though I am sure 
I dan’t know who would leave me even that sum. And then, 
how shonld I repay you ?’ 

‘Stuff!’ said Wallace. 

‘Well, rephed Leonard, ‘heggars must put their pride in 
their pockets. If you will lend me a couple of hundred 
pounds and take the ruby in pledge, I shall be even more 
grateful to you than I am at present, and that is saying a good 
deal.’ 

On this business basis the matter was ultimately arranged, 
though within half an hour Wallace handed back the great 
stone into Juanna’s keeping, bidding her ‘keep it dark ;’ an 
injunction which she obeyed in every sense of the ward, for 
she hid the ruby where once the poison had lain —in her hair. 


Two busy days went hy, and on the third morning a 
messenger came ruining from the town to announce that 
the northward mail was in sight. Then it was that Otter, 
who all tms while had suid nothing, advanced solemnly 
towards Leonard and Juanna, holding his hand ontstretched. 

‘What is the matter, Otter?’ asked Leonard, who was 
engaged in helping Wallace to pack his hunting trophies. 

‘Nothing, Baas; I have come to say good-bye to you and 
the Shepherdess, that is all. I wish to go now before I see 
the Steam-fish carry you away.’ 

‘Go!’ said Leonard; ‘ you wish to go?’ 

Somehow Otter had hecome so much a part of their lives, 
that, even in their preparations to leave for England, neither 
of them had ever thought of parting from him. 

‘Why do you wish to go?’ he added. 
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‘Because I am an ugly old black dog, Baas, and can be of 
no further use to you out yonder,’ and he nodded towards the 
sea. 

‘T suppose you mean that you do not want to leave Africa, 
even for a while,’ said Leonard, with ill-concealed grief and 
vexation. ‘ Well, it is hard to part with you like this. Also,’ 
he added with a little laugh, ‘it is awkward, for I owe you 
more than a year’s wages, and have not the money to spare to 
pay you. Moreover, I had taken your passage on the ship.’ 

‘What does the Baas say ?’ asked Otter slowly ; ‘that he 
has bought me a place in the Steam-fish ?’ 

Leonard nodded. 

‘Then I beg your pardon, Baas. I thought that you had 
done with me and were going to throw me away like a worn- 
out spear.’ 

‘So you wish to come, Otter ?’ said Leonard. 

‘Wish to come!’ he answered wonderingly. ‘Are you 
not my father and my mother, and is not the place where you 
may be my place? Do you know what I was going to do just 
now, Baas? Iwas going to climb to the top of a tree and 
watch the Steam-fish till it vanished over the edge of the world; 
then I would have taken this rope, which already has served 
me well among the People of the Mist, and set it about my 
throat and hanged myself there in the tree, for that is the best 
end for old dogs, Baas.’ 

Leonard turned away to hide the tears wlich started to his 
eyes, for the dwarf’s fidelity touched him more than he cared 
to show. Seeing his trouble, Juanna took up the talk to 
cover his confusion. 

‘I fear that you will find it cold over yonder, Otter,’ she 
said. ‘Itis a land of fog, they tell me, and there are none of 
your own people, no wives or Kaffir beer. Also, we may be 
poor and have to live hardly.’ 

‘Of fog I have seen something lately, Shepherdess,’ 
answered the dwarf; ‘and yet I was happy in the fog, because 
I was near the Baas. Of hard living I have seen something 
also, and still I was happy, because I was near the Baas. 
Once I had a wife and beer in plenty, more than a man could 
want, and then I was unhappy, because they estranged me 
from the Baas, and he knew that I had ceased to be Otter, his 
servant whom he trusted, and had become a beast. Therefore, 
Shepherdess, I would see no more of wives and beer.’ 

‘Otter, you idiot,’ broke in Leonard brusquely, ‘ you had 
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better stop talking and get something to eat, for it will be the 
last meal that you will wish to see for many a day.’ 

‘The Baas is right,’ replied the dwarf; ‘moreover, I ain 
hungry, for sorrow has kept me from food for these two 
days. Now I will fill myself full, that I may have something 
to offer to the Black Water wheu he shakes ine in his anger.’ 


ENVOL 
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Six weeks or so had passed when a four-wheelcd cab drew up 
at the door of 2 Albert Court, London, B.C 

The progress of this vehicle had excited some remarkamong 
tle more youthful and lighter-minded denizens of the City, for 
on its box, arrayed in an ill-fitting suit of dittoes and a brown 
hat some sizes too sinall for him, sat a most strange object, 
whose coal-black connutenance, dwartcd frame, and enornious 
nose and shoulders attracted their ribald observation. 

‘Look at him, Fill,’ said one youth to an acquaintance ; 
‘he’s escaped from Madame Tussaud’s, le has. Painted his- 
self over with Day & Martin’s best, and bonght a secondhand 
Guy Fawkes nose.’ 

Just then his remarks were cut short, for Otter, having 
been made to understand by the driver that they had arrived 
at their destination, descended from the box in a manner so 
original, that it is probably peculiar to the aborigines of Central 
Africa, and frightened that boy away. 

From the cab emerged Leonard and Juanna, looking 
very much the better for their sea jonrney. Indeed, having 
recovered her health and spirits, and being very neatly 
dressed in a grey frock, with a wide black hat trimmed with 
ostvich feathers, Juanna looked what she was. a very lovely 
woman. Entering an outer office Leonard avked if Messrs. 
Thomson & Turner were to be seen. 

‘My. Turner is within, sir, auswered a clerk of venerable 
ippearance. ‘Mr, Thomson ’--here his glance fell upon Otter 
all suddenly he froze up, then added with a jerk—‘has 
been dead a bhnndred years! Thomson, sir,’ he explained, 
recovering his dignity, but with his eyes still fixed on Otter, 
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‘was the founder of this firm; he died in the time of 
George III. That is his picture over the door—the person 
with a harelip and a snuffbox.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Leonard. ‘ As Mr. Thomson is not available, 
perhaps you will tell Mr. Turner that a gentleman would like 
to speak to him.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ said the old clerk, still staring fixedly at 
Otter, whose aspect appeared to fascinate him much as that 
worthy had been fascinated by the eyes of the Water-Dweller. 
‘ Have you an appointment, sir ?’ P 

‘No,’ answered Leonard. ‘Tell him that it isin reference 
to an advertisement which his firm inserted in the “ Times ”’ 
some months ago.’ 

The clerk started, wondering if this could be the missing 
Mr. Outram. That much-sought-for individual was under- 
stood to have resided in Africa, which is the home of dwarfs 
and other oddities. Once more he stared at Otter and 
vanished through a swing door. 

Presently be returned. ‘Mr. Turner will see you, sir, if 
you and the lady will please to stepin. Does this—gentleman 
—wish to accompany you ?’ 

‘No,’ said Leonard, ‘ he can stop here.’ 

Thereupon the clerk handed Otter a tall stool, on which 
the dwarf perched himself disconsolately. Then he opened 
the swing door and ushered Leonard and his wife into Mr. 
Turner’s private room. 

‘Whom have I the pleasure of addressing ?’ said a bland, 
stout gentleman, rising from before a table strewn with papers. 
‘Pray be seated, madam.’ 

Leonard drew from his pocket a copy of the weekly 
‘Times’ and handed it to him, saying: 

‘T understand that you inserted this advertisement.’ 

‘Certainly we did,’ answered the lawyer after glancing at 
it. ‘Do you bring me any news of Mr. Leonard Outram ?’ 

‘Yes, Ido. Iam he, and this lady is my wife.’ 

The lawyer bowed politely. ‘This is most fortunate,’ he 
said; ‘we had almost given up hope—but, of course, some 
proofs of identity will be required.’ 

‘JT think that they can be furnished to your satisfaction,’ 
answered Leonard briefly. ‘ Meanwhile, for the sake of argu- 
ment, perhaps you will assume that I am the person whom 
I state myself to be, and inform me to what this advertisement 
refers.’ 
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‘Certainly,’ answered the luwyer, ‘there can be no harm 
in that. Sir Thomas Outram, the late baronet, as you are 
doubtless aware, had two sons, ‘Thomas and Leonard. Leonard, 
the second son, asa young man was engaged to, or rather had 
some love entanglement with, a lady—-yreally I for get her maiden 
name, but perhaps you can inform me of it 

‘Do you happen to mean Miss Jane Beach?’ said 
Leonard quietly. 

At this point Juanna turned in her chair and became 
extraordinarily, indeed almost fiercely, interested in the con- 
versation. 

‘Quite so; Beach was the name. You must excuse my 
forectfulness. Well, Sir Thomas’s affairs fell into confusion, 
and after their father’s death Mr. Leonard Outram, with his 
elder brother Thomas, emigrated to South Africa. In that 
same year Miss Jane—-eh—-Beach married a client of ours, 
Myr. Cohen, whose father had purchased the estate of Outram 
from the trustees in bankruptcy.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Leonard. 

‘Shortly afterwards,’ went on the lawyer, ‘ Mr. Cohen, or 
rather Sir Jonas Cohen, succeeded to the estate on the death 
of his father. Two years ago he died leaving all his property, 
real and personal, to his only child, a daughter named Jane, 
with reversion to his widow in fee simple. Within a month 
of lis death the child Jane died also, and nine inonths later her 
mother, Lady Cohen, née Jane Beach, followed her to the grave.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Leonard in a dull voice, and hiding his face in 
his hand; ‘go on, sir.’ 

‘Lady Cohen made a somewhat peculiar will. Under the 
terms of that will she bequeaths the mansion honse and estates 
of Outram, together with most of her personal property, 
amounting in wll to something over a hundred thousand 
pounds, to her old friend Leonard (utraim and the heirs of his 
body, with reversion to her brother. This will has not been 
disputed ; therefore, if you are Leonard Outram, I may con- 
cratulate you upon being once more the owner of your 
ancestral estate and a considerable fortune in cash.’ 

Vor a while Leouard was too azitated to speak. 

‘IT will prove to you,’ he said at last, ‘ that iin this person, 
that is, L will prove it prince facie; afterwards you can satisfy 
yourself of the truth of my statements by the usual methods.’ 
And he proceeded to adduce a variety of evidence as to his 
identity which need not be set out here. The lawyer 
listened in silence, taking a note from time to time. 
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‘T think,’ he said when Leonard had finished, ‘that, subject 
to those inquiries, of which you yourself have pointed out the 
necessity in so grave a matter, I may accept it as proved that 
you are none other than Mr. Leonard Outram, or rather,’ he 
added, correcting himself, ‘if, as I understand, your elder 
brother Thomas is dead, than Sir Leonard Outram. Indeed 
you have so entirely convinced me that this is the case, that I 
have no hesitation in placing in your hands a letter addressed 
to you by the late Lady Cohen, and deposited with me together 
with the executed will; thongh, when you have read it, { shall 
request you to leave that letter with me for the present. 

‘ By the way, it may interest youto learn,’ Mr. Turner added, 
as he went to a safe built into the wall and unlocked its iron 
door, ‘ that we have been hunting for you for a year or more. 
We even sent a man to South Africa, and he tracked you toa 
spot in some mountains somewhere north of Delagoa Bay, 
where it was reported that you, with your brother Thomas and 
two friends, were digging for gold. He reached the spot on 
the night of the ninth of May last year.’ , 

‘The very day that I left it,’ broke in Leonard. 

‘And found the site of your camp and three graves. At 
first our representative thought that you were all dead, but 
afterwards he fell in with a native who appears to have 
deserted from your service, and who told him that one of the 
brothers was dying when he left the camp, but one was still 
in good health, though he did not know where he had gone.’ 

‘My brother Thomas died on the first of May—this day 
year,’ said Leonard. 

‘After that all trace of you was lost, but I still kept on 
advertising, for missing people have a wonderful way of 
turning up to claim fortunes, and you see the result. Here is 
the letter, Sir Leonard.’ 

Leonard took the document and looked at it, while strange 
feelings crowded into his mind. This was the first letter that 
he had ever received from Jane Beach; also it was the last 
that he ever could receive. 

‘Before I open this, Mr. Turner,’ he said, ‘for my own 
satisfaction | may as well ask you to compare the handwriting 
of the address with another specimen of it that chances to be 
in my possession ;’ and producing the worn prayer-book from 
his pocket—Jane’s parting gift—he opened it at the fiy-leaf, 
and pointed out the inscription to the lawyer, placing the 
envelope beside it. 

Z 
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Mr. Turner took a reading-glass and examined first one 
writing and then the other. 

‘These words appear to have been written by the same 
hand,’ he said presently. ‘ Lady Cohen’s writing was peculiar, 
and it is difficult to be mistaken on the point, though I am 
no expert. ‘To free you from responsibility, with your consent 
I myself will open this letter,’ and he slit the envelope at the 
top with an ivory paper-knife, and, drawing out its contents, 
he handed them to Leonard. They ran thus: 


‘My dearest Leonard,—For so I, who am no longer a wife, 
may call you withont shame, seeing that yon are in truth the 
dearest to my heart, whether you be still living, or dead like 
my husband and my child. 

‘The will which I am to sign to-morrow will prove to you 
if you are yet alive, as I believe to be the case, how deep 
is my anxiety that you should re-enter into possession of the 
ancestral home of which fortune has deprived you. It is 
with the greatest pleasure that I make you this bequest, and 
I can do so with a clear conscience, for my late husband has 
left everything at my absolute disposal—being himself with- 
out near relations—in the sad event which has occurred, of 
the death of his daughter, our only child. 

‘May you live long to enjoy the lands and fortune which 
I am enabled thus to return to your family, and may your 
children and their descendants sit at Outram for many a 
generation to come! 

‘And now I will talk no more of this matter, for I have an 
explanation to make and a pardon to ask. 

‘Tt may well be, Leonard, that when your eyes fall upon 
these lines, you will have forgotten me—most deservedly —and 
have found some other woman to love you. No, as I set this 
down I feel that it is not true; you will never forget me 
altogether, Leonard—your first love—and no other woman will 
ever be quite the same to you as I have been; or, at least, so 
I believe in my foolishness and vanity. 

‘You will ask what explanation 1s possible after the way 
in which I have treated you, and the outrage that I have done 
to my own love. Such as it is, however, I offer it to you. 

‘T was driven into this marriage, Leonard, by my late 
father, who could be very cruel when he chose. To admit 
this is, as I know, a proof of weakness. So be it, Ihave never 
concealed from myself that I am weak. Yet, believe me, I 
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struggled while I could; I wrote to you even, but they inter- 
cepted my letter; and I told all the truth to Mr. Cohen, but 
he was self-willed and passionate, and would take no heed of 
my pleading. So I married him, Leonard, and was fairly 
happy with him, for he was kindness itself to me, but from 
that hour I began to die. 

‘And now more than six years have passed since the 
night of our parting in the snow, and the end is at hand, for 
I am really dying. It has pleased God to take my little 
daughter, and this last shock proved more than I can bear, 
and so I go to join her and to wait with her till such time as 
I shall once more see your unforgotten face. 

‘This is all that I have to say, dear Leonard. 

‘Pardon me, and I am selfish enough to add—do not for- 
get me. 

‘ JANE. 


‘P.S.—Why is it that an affection like ours, which has 
never borne fruit even, should in the end prove stronger than any 
other earthly tie? Heaven knows, and Heaven alone, how pas- 
sionately I loved and love my dead child; and yet, now that 
my own hour is at hand, it is of you that I think the most, you 
who are neither child nor husband. I suppose that I shall 
understand ere long, but, O Leonard, Leonard, Leonard, if, as 
I believe, my nature is immortal, I swear that such love as 
mine for you, however much it be dishonoured and betrayed, 
is still the most immortal part of it !—J.’ 


Leonard put down the letter on the table, and again he 
covered his face with his hand to hide his emotion, for his 
feelings overcame him as a sense of the depth and purity of 
this dead woman’s undying love sank into his heart. 

‘May I read that letter, Leonard?’ asked Juanna in a 
quiet voice. 

‘Yes, I suppose so, dear, if you like,’ he answered, feeling 
dully that it was better to make a clean breast of the matter at 
once, and thus to prevent future misunderstandings. 

Juanna took the letter and perused it twice, by which time 
she knew it as well as she did the Lord’s Prayer, nor did she 
ever forget a single word of it. Then she handed it back to 
the lawyer, saying nothing. 

‘I understand,’ said Mr. Turner, breaking in on a silence 
which he felt to be painful, ‘ that you will be able to produce 
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the necessary proofs of identity within the next few days, and 
then we can get the will proved in the usual form. Mean- 
while, you must want money, which I will take the risk of 
advancing you,’ and he wrote a cheque for a hundred pounds 
and gave it to Leonard. 

Half an hour later Leonard and Juanna were alone in a 
room at their hotel, but as yet scarcely a word had passed 
between them since they left the lawyer’s office. 

‘Don’t you see, Leonard,’ his wife said almost fiercely, ‘ 16 
is most ainusing, you made a mistake. Your brother’s dying 
prophecy was like a Delphic oracle—it could be taken two 
ways, and, of course, you adopted the wrong interpretation. 
You left Grave Mountain a day too soon. It was by Jane 
Beach’s help that you were to recover Outram, not by mine,’ 
and she laughed sadly. 

‘Don’t talk hike that, dear,’ said Leonard in a sad voice ; 
‘it pains me.’ 

‘How else am I to talk aftcr reading that letter?’ she 
answered, ‘for what woman can hold her own against a dead 
rival? Now also I must be indebted to her bounty all my 
days. Oh! if I had not lost the jewels—if only I had not lost 
the jewels!’ 

History does not relate how Leonard dealt with this 
unexpected and yet natural situation. 


A week had passed and Leonard, with Juanna at his side, 
found himself once more in the great hall at Outram, where, 
on a bygone night, many years ago, he and his dead brother 
had sworn thei oath. All was the same, for in this hall 
nothing had becu changed—Jane had seen to that. There 
chained to its stand was the Bible, npon which they had 
registered their vow ; there were the pictures of bis ancestors 
gaziny down calmly upon him, as though they cared little for 
the story of his struggles and of his strange trinmph over 
fortune ‘ by the help of a woman.’ There was the painted 
window, with its blazoned coats of arms and its proud mottoes 
-—* for EFeart, Home, and Honour,’ and ‘ Perardua ad astra’ 
He had won the heart and home, and he had kept his honour 
and his oath. He had endured the toils and dangers and the 
crown of stars was his. 

And yet, was Leonard altogether happy as he stood looking 
on these familiar things? Perhaps not quite, for yonder in 
the churchyard there was a grave, and within the church a 
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monument in white marble, that was wonderfully like one 
who had loved him and whoin he had loved, though time and 
trouble had written a strange difference on her face. Also, 
he had failed: he had kept his oath indeed and fought on till 
the end was won, but himself he had not wou it. What now 
was his had once belonged to his successful rival, who doubtless 
little dreamed of the payment that would be exacted from hin 
by the decree of fate. 

And was Juanna happy? She knew well that Leonard 
loved her truly ; but oh! it was cruel that she who had shared 
the struggles should be deprived of her reward—that it should 
be left to another, who if not false had at least been weak, to 
give to her husband that which she had striven so hard to 
win—that which she had won—and lost. And harder still was 
it that in this ancient place which would henceforth be her 
home, by day and by night she must feel the presence of the 
shadow of a woman, a woman sweet and pale, who, as she 
believed, stood between her and that which she desired above 
all things—the complete and absolute possession of her hus- 
band’s heart. 

Doubtless she overrated the trouble ; men and women 
do not spend their lives in brooding upon the memories of 
their first loves—if they did, this would be a melancholy 
world. But to Juanna it was real enough, and remained so 
for some years. And if a thing is trne to the heart, 1t avails 
little that reason shonld give it the lie. 

In short, now in the honr of their full prosperity, Leonard 
and Juanna were making acquaintance with the fact that 
fortune never gives with both hands, as the French say, but 
loves to rob with the one while she bestows with the other. 
To few is it allowed to be completely miserable, to none to be 
completely happy. Their good luck had been so overwhelming 
in many ways, that it would have partaken of the unnatural, 
and might well have excited their fears for the future, had its 
completeness been nnmarred by these drawbacks which, such 
as they were, probably they learned to disremember as the 
years -assed over them bringing them new trials and added 
blessings. 


Perhaps a peep into the future will tell us the rest of the 
story of Leonard and Juanna Outram better and more truly 
than any further chronicling of events. 

Ten years or so have gone by and Sir Leonard, now a 
member of Parliament and the Lord-Lieutenant of his county, 
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eomes out of chureh on the first Sunday in May aecompanied 
by his wife, the stateliest matron in the country-side, and some 
three or four children, boys and girls together, as healthy as 
they are handsome. After a glance at a certain grave that 
lies near to the ehancel door, they walk homewards across the 
budding park in the sweet spring afternoon, till, a hundred 
yards or more from the door of Outram Hall, they pause at the 
gates of a dwelling known as ‘ The Kraal,” shaped like a 
beehive, fashioned of straw and sticks, and built by the hands 
of Otter alone. 

Basking in the sunsliine in front of this hut sits the dwarf 
himself, eutting broom-sticks with a knife out of the straiglitest 
of a bundle of ash saplings that he beside him. He is 
dressed in a queer inixture of native and European costume, 
but otherwise time has wrought no change in him. 

‘Greeting, Baas,’ he says as Leonard comesup. ‘Is Baas 
Wallace here yet ?’ 

‘No, he will be down in time for dinner. Mind that you 
are there to wait, Otter.’ 

‘I shall not be late, Baas, on this day of all days.’ 

‘ Otter,’ eries a little maid, ‘you should not make broom- 
sticks on Sunday, it is very wrong.’ 

The dwarf grins by way of answer, then speaks to Leonard 
in a tongue that none but he ean understand. 

‘What did I tell you many years ago, Baas?’ hesays. ‘Did 
{ not tell you that by this way or by that you should win the 
wealth, and that the great kraal aeross the water should be 
yours again, and that the children of strangers should wander 
there no more? See, it has come true,’ and he points to the 
happy group of youngsters. ‘Wow! I, Otter, who am a fool 
in most things, have proved to be the best of prophets. Yet 
I will rest content and prophesy no ore, lest I should lose 
my name for wisdom.’ 


A few hours later and dinner is over in the lareer hall. 
All the servants have gone except Otter, who dressed in a 
white smoek stands behind his master’s ehair. There is no 
company present save Mr. Wallace, who has just returned trom 
another African expedition, and sits siniline and observant, his 
cyeglass fixed in his eye as of yore. Juanna is arrayed in full 
cvening dress, however, and a great star ruby blazes upon her 
breast. 

‘Why have you got the red stone on to-night, mother ?’ 
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asks her eldest son Thomas, who with his two sisters has come 
down to dessert, 

‘Hush, dear,’ she answers, as Otter advances to that stand 
on which the Bible is chained, holding a glass filled with port 
in his hand. 

‘ Deliverer and Shepherdess,’ he says, speaking in Sisutu, 
‘on this day eleven years gone Baas Tom died out yonder; I, 
who drink wine but once a year, drink to the memory of Baas 
Tom, and to our happy meeting with him in the gold House 
of the Great—Great ;’ and swallowing the port with a single 
gulp Otter throws the glass behind him, shattering it on the 
floor. 

‘Amen,’ says Leonard. ‘ Now, love, your toast.’ 

‘I drink to the memory of Francisco who died to save me,’ 
says Juanna in a low voice. 

‘Amen,’ repeats her husband. 

For a moment there is silence, for Leonard gives no 
toast ; then the boy Thomas lifts his glass and cries, 

‘And I drink to Olfan, the king of the People of the Mist, 
and to Otter, who killed the Snake-god, and whom I love the 
best of all of them. Mother, may Otter get the spear and 
the rope and tell us the story of how he dragged you and 
father up the ice-bridge ?’ 


THE END, 
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Bagehot.—BioGRAPHICAL STUDIES.| COUNTESS GRANYILLE, 1810-1845. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. 8vo., 125. Edited by ber Son, the Hon. F. LEVE- 


Boyd.—TwENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. SUN GOW REDE a yaaa ics e 
ANDREWS, 1865-1890. By A. Kk. H. : 
Boyp. D.D., LD. Author of Recrea-| Hamilton.—Lire oF Sir WILLIAM 
tions of a Country Parson,’ &e. 2vols,| HAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 3 vols. 
8vo. Vol. 1, 125. Vol. IL, 15s. r5s. each, ADDENDUM. 8vo., 6d. sewed. 


Carlyle.—-THomas CARLYLE: a History | Havelock.—Mrmoms or Six HENRY 


of his Life. By. J. A, FROUDE. HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JOHN CLARK 


1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
1834-4881. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 


Vrasmus.—LiFE AND LETTERS OF |Macaulay.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
ER ASMUS ; aSeries of Lectures delivered | oF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right 
at Oxford. ByJAMES ANTHONYFROUDE. | Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Crown 8v0., 65. Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo.,25. 6d. 
Fabert.—ABRAHAM FABERT : Governor Student’s Edition. 1vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
of Sedan and Marshal of France. His : i 
Lifeand Times, 1599-1662. By GEORGE Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 12s. 
Hooper. Witha Portrait. 8vo., ros. 6d, Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 
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Riography, Personal Memoirs, &e.—continued. 
Marbot.—THe MEMOIRS OF THE BARON | Sherbrooke.—Lire AND LETTERS OF 


DE MARBOT. ‘Translated from the 
French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


MWontrose.—DrEEDS OF MONTROSE: 


THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, VIS- 
COUNT SHERBROOKE, G.C.B., By A. 
PATCHETT MARTIN, With 5 Portraits. 
-2vols. 8vo0., 365. 


THe Mrmotrs oF JAMES, Marouis oF | Stephen.—Essayvs In ECCLESIASTICAL 


MONTROSE, 1639-1650. By the Rev. 
GEORGE WISHART, D.D. (Bishop of 
Edinburgh, 1662-1671}. Translated by 
the Rev. ALEXANDER MURDOCH,F.S.A. 
and H. F. MORELAND Simpson, 4to., 
36s. net. 


seebohm.—TuHE OxForD REFORMERS 
—-JOHN COLET, ERASMUS AND THOMAS 
MORE: a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 8vo., I45. 


Shakespeare.—OvuTLInES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
rous Illustrations and Fac-similes. 2 
vols, Royal 8vo., £1 ts. 


ee Os 
With nume- | Walford.—TweEtve ENGLISH AUTHOR- 


BIOGRAPHY. By Sir JAMES STEPHEN, 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Verney.—MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY 
FAMILY DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
Compiled from the Letters and IIlus- 
trated by the Portraits at Claydon House, 
Bucks. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY, With a Preface by S. k, 
GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. With 38 
Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-simile, 
Vols. I. and II. Royal 8vo., 42s. 

[Vol, III. Zz the Press. 


ESSES. By L. B. WALFORD. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


Shakespeare’s TRUE Lire. By JAs.| Wellington.—Lirr oF rHe DUKE oF 


WALTER. With soo Illustrations by 
GERALD E. Moira. Inip. 8vo., 21s. 


WELLINGTON, By the Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 
Arnold.—Works by Sir Epwin ARNOLD, | Bent.— Works by J. THEODORE Bent, 


RK CalE. 


SEAS AND LANDS, With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6¢. Cheap Edi- 
tion... (Cr. 8vo0:; 95-62. 

WANDERING WoRDS: Reprinted from 
Papers published in 7he Daily Tele- 
graph and l’oreign Journals and Maga- 
zines. With 45 Illustrations. 8vo., 185. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of 
Australia and Anstralian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A CLERGY- 
MAN, thirteen years resident in the 
interior of New South Wales. Crown 
8vo., 55. 


Baker.—Works by Sir SAMUEL WHITE 
BAKER, 


FIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 6 
Ilustrations, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEY- 

LON. 6lllustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Bent.—Works by J. THEODORE BENT, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONA- 
LAND: beinga Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With Map, 
13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the 
Text. Cr. Svo;; 75. Gd. 


F.S.A., F.R.G.S.—continued. 

THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS: 
being a Record of Travel and Re- 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., 185. 

Boothby.—ON THE WALLABY; or, 
Throngh the East and Across Aus- 
tralia. By Guy BooTHBy. 8vo., 18s. 

Brassey.—Works by the late LADY 
BRASSEY, 

THe LAST VOYAGE TO INDIA AND 
AUSTRALIA IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’, 
With Charts and Maps, and 40 lllus- 
trations in Monotone, and nearly 200 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., ars. 

A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM'; OUR 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
MONTHS. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo., 
ais. 

Cahinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 62. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 [llustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth, 

School Edition. With 37Illustrations. 
Fep., 25. cloth, or 3s. white parch- 
nient, ; 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e.—continued. 
Brassey.—Works by tbe late Lapy | Montague.—TaLzes or A NOMAD; or, 


BRASSEY—continued, | 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and | 
141 Illustrations. 8vo., 215. | 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
itq4 Vilustrations. Crown 8vo.,75.6d. 
Popular Edition, With ro3 Jllustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
tn THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ' ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
Popular Edition, With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 
‘THREE VOYAGES IN THE ' SUNBEAM’. 
Popular Edition. 
4to., 25. G7. 


Bryden.—KLoor AND KAROoO: Sport, 


Legend, and Natural History in Cape 
Colony. By H. A. BRYDEN, 17 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 55. 


¥roude.— Works by JAMES A. FROUDE. 


346 Jllustrations. | 


Sport and Strife, By CHARLES Mon- 
TAGUE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


RMurdoch.—From EDINBURGH TO THE 
ANTARCTIC: An Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic 
Expedition of 1892-93. By W.G. BURN 
MuRD.CH. With a Chapter by W. 
S. Bruce, Naturalist of the Barque, 
‘*PBaleena”’. With 2 Maps. 8vo., 18s. 


Wansen.—Works by Dr. FRIDTJOF 

NANSEN. 

THE FiIrsT CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

ESKIMO LIFE. Transiated by WILLIAM 
ARCHER. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo., 
16s. 


Peary.—My Arctic JOURNAL: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
JOSEPHINE DIEB!ITSCH-PEARY. With 
1g Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 125. 


OcEANA: or Eng'and and ker Colonies, | Rockhill.—TuHe LAND oF THE LAMAS: 


With 9 Illustrations. 
2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
‘THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. Withg Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 25. bds., 25. 6d. cl. 


Howard.--LiIre wITH TRANS-SIBERIAN 
SAVAGES. By B. DouGLAS Howarp, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Howitt._Visirs To REMARKABLE 
PLaces, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Seenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
WILLIAM HowiTT. With 8o Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Crown 8vo., 


Knight.—Works by E. F. Knicurt. | 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE': the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 
rative of Reeent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and tbe adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 [Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vox, 75s. 62. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B. C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By 
J. A. LEES and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK, 
Authors of ‘Three in Norway’. With 
Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 





Notes of a Journey through China, Mon- 
golia,and Tibet. By WILLIAM Woopb- 
VILLE ROCKHILL. With 2 Maps and 
61 Illustrations. 8vo., 15s. 


S8mith.-—CLimsinc IN THE BRITISH 
IsLtus. By W. P. HASKETT SMITH. 
With Illustrations by ELLIs CARR. 

Part I. ENGLAND. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Part IT. WALES. ie preparation. 
Part III]. SCOTLAND. | /xz preparation, 


Stephen. — THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EuROPE. By LESLIE STEPHEN, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. Witb a Map and sg I[llustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 62. cloth. 


Von Hohnel.—DIscovery or LAKES 
RUDOLF AND STEFANIE: A Narrative of 
Count SAMUEL TELEKI’s Exploring 
and Hunting Expedition in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa in 1887 and 1883. By 
Lieutenant LUDWIG VON HOHNEL. 
With 179 Illustrations and 5 Maps, 2 
vols. 8vo., 425. 


Whishaw.—OvuT oF Doors IN TsarR- 
LAND; a Record of the Seeings and 
Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By 
FRED. J. WHISHAW. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DuKE oF BEAurorT, K.G., assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and; HUNTING. By the Duxz or BEAurort, 


Col. H. WALROND. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss LEGH and Viscount 
DILLON. With i195 _ Iilustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d, 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. With 51 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 62. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING, By C. PHIL- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY, F. C. SELous, ST. 
GEORGE LITTLEDALE, &c. With 150 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 10s. 6d. each. 


BOATING. By W.P. WoopGATE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND 
WarrReE, D.D., anda Chapter on ' Row- 
ing at Eton,’ by R, HARYEY MASON. 
With 49 [llustrations. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d, 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
HLARDING Cox and the Hon. GERALD 
LASCELLES. With 76 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 62, 


CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. 
R. H. LYTTELTON. With Contrihu- 
tions hy ANDREW LANG, R. A. H. MIT- 
CHELL, W. G. GRACE, and F, GALE. 
With 64 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury (Earl 
of Albemarle), K.C.M.G., and G, 
Lacy HILuier. With 8g TI)lust.2- 
tions. Crown 8vo., ros, 6d. 


DRIVING. By the DUKE oF BEAUFORT. 
With 65 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., ros. 6d. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By WALTER H. PoLuock, F. 
C.GROVE. C. PREVOST, E. B, MITCHELL, 
and WALTER ARMSTRONG. With q2 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 1os. 6d, 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PEN- 
NELL. With Contributions hy the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, HENRY R. 
FRANCIS, Major JOHN P. TRAHERNE, 
G. CHRISTOPHER DAviIEs, R, B. MAR- 
STON, &c. 


Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Graylire. 


With 158 Illustrations. Crown 8vz., 
tos. 6a. 
Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 


With 133 Illustrations. Crowu 8vo., 


tos, 6.2, 


GOLF. By Horace G. HutTcHINson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFour, M.P., 
Sir W. G.SIMpson, Bart., LoRD WELL- 
woop, H. S. C. EvERARD, ANDREW 
LANG, and other Writers. With 89 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


K.G., and MowBRAY Morris. With 
Contributions by the Earni or SvurF- 
FOLK AND BERKSHIRE, Rev. E. W. L 
DAVIES, DicgBy COLLINS, and ALFRED 
EK, T. WATSON. With 53 Illustrations. 
Crown, 8vo,, ros. 6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING, By C. T. Dent, 
Sir F. PoLLock, Bart., W. M. Conway, 
DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD, C. E. Ma- 
THEWS, &c. With 108 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, ARTIIUR 
CovENTRY, &c, With 58 lllustrations, 
Crown 8vo., tos, 6d. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
ROBERT WEIR, J. Moray Brown, the 
DuKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., the EARL 
of SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, &c. With 
59 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

SHOOTING. By Lord WALSINGHAM and 
Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEyY, Bart. 
With Contributions hy Lorp Lovar, 
Lorp C, L. Kerr, the Hon. G. LAs- 
CELLES, and A. J. STUART-WORTLEY. 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With ros 

Illustrations, Crown 8vo., ros. 6d, 

Vol. Il. Moor and Marsh. With 65 
Iilustrations, Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGA- 
NING, AND OTHER ICE SPORTS, 
By J. M. HeaTucote, C. G. TEBBUTT, 
T. MAXWELL WITHAM, the Rev. JOHN 
KERR, ORMOND HAKE, and Colonel 
Buck With 284 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 

SWIMMING, By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM HENRY. With 119 I!lus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. HEATHCOTE, E, O. PLEYDELL- 
BouvERIE and A. C. AINGER. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. LYTTEL- 
TON, W. C. MARSHALL, Miss L. Dop, 
&c. With 79 Ilustrations. C.8vo., ros. 6d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction, Racing, 
Rules, Fitting-Out, &c, BySir E>warp 
SULLIVAN, Bart., Lorp BRASSEY, 
K.C.B., C. E. SETH-SMITH, C.B., &e., 
With r1q Illust. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs. Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht Rac- 
ing, &c. By R. T. PRITCHETT, the 
EARL OF ONSLOW, G.C.M.G., &e 
With 195 Illus. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
FuR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; 
Shooting, hy A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
Cookery, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With ii full-page ITlustrations and 
Vignette by A. THoRBURN, A. J. 
STUART-WoORILEY, and C. WHYMPER, 
and 15 Diagrams in the Text hy A. J. 
STUART-WORTLEY. Crown 8vo., 55. 


WILDFOWL. By the Hon. Jorn Scott- 
MontTacu, M.P., &c. Illustrated by A. 
J. Stuart WorTLEY, A. THORBURN, | 
and others. (/2 preparation. | 


THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. MAcpHERSON; Shooting, 
by A. J. Sruart-WorTLEY; Cookery, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 13 
{lustrations by J. STUART-WoRTLEY 
and A. THORBURN, and various Dia- 

ams in the Text. Crown 8vo., Ss. 

THE HARE AND THE RABBIT. By 
the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES, &c, 

[ln preparation. 

THE PHEASANT. By A. J. STUART- 
W ORTLEY, the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON, 
and A. J. INNES SHAND. 

(/2n preparation. 


Cumpbell-Walker.—Tue Correct| Longman.—Cuess OPENINGS. By 


WARD: or, Flow to Play at Whist; a 
Whist Catechism. 
PELL-WALKER, F.R.G.S. 
as. 6d. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds, also 
Game Driving, Wild-Fowl and Pigeon 
Shooting, Dog Breaking, ete. By 
MARKSMAN. Crown &vo., Ios. 6d. 

F'alkener.—GAMEs, ANCIENT AND ORI- 
ENTAL, AND How To PLAay THEM. 
By EDWARD FALKENER. With nume- 
rous Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 
ars. 

Yord.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
ARCHERY. By Horace Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. Witha Pre- 
face by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 8vo., 145. 

Yowler.—RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD 
Country LIFE, Social, Political, Sport- 
ing, and Agricultural. By J. k. FOWLER 
(’ Rusticus"’), formerly of Aylesbury. 
With Portrait and ro Fllustrations. $8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


¥rancis.—A Book ON ANGLING: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. Cr. 
8vo., ISS. 

Hawker.—THE Diary or COLONEL 
Pitzer HAWKER, author of ‘ Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen”. With an 
Introduction by Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. | 


Fep, 8vo., 


By Major A. CAmp- | Maskelyne.—SHARPs AND FLATs: 


FRED. W, LONGMAN. Fep. 8vo., 25, 6d. 


cal 
ce 


Complete Revelation of the Secrets oi 

Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill, 

By JOHN NEvVIL MASKELYNE, of the 

Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 6:5. 

Payue-Galiwsy.— Works by 
RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (First 

Series). On the Choice and Use of a 
Gun. With 41 Illustrations, Cr. evo., 
qs. 6d. 

LETTERSTO YOUNG SHOOTERS, (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With a Vor- 
trait of the Author, and ro3 Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 125. 6d. 

Pole.—THe THEORY OF THE MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. By W. 
POLE, F.R.S. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Proctor.—Works by R. A. PROCTOR. 
How To PLay WHIST: WITH THE 

LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF WHIST. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

HomME WHIsT: an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. 16mo., 1s. 

Ronalds.—THE FLy-Fisuer’s Enro- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDs. With 
coloured Representations of the Natural 
and Artificial Insect. With 20 Coloured 
Plates. 8vo., r4s. 

Willcocks. THESEA FISHERMAN: Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WILCocKs. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
Doc. 88&Tlustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE Ox. Witb rrg Illustrations. 
8vo., 155. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
SHEEP. Witb roo Illustrations. 8vo., 
I2s, 

OUTLINES OF EQUINE ANATOMY: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Steel.—Works by JOHN HENRY STEEL, | Fitzwygram.--HORSES AND STABLES. 


By Major-General Sir F. FITZWYCRAM, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo., 25. Ga. net. 


“Stonehenge.”--THE Doc IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. By ‘‘S'TONEHENGE”’ 
With 84 Illustrations 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Youatt.—Works by WILLIAM YOUATT. 
THE Horse. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE Doc. With numerous I]]ustra- 
tions. 8vo., 65. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 
LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


A Dbott.—THE ELEMENTSs oF Loaic. By 


T. K. Assorr, 6-D. 


Avistotle.—W orks by. 

Tue Pouitics: G. Bekker’s Greek Text 
of Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an 
English Translation by W. E. Bot- 
LAND, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. LANG, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 75. 62. 

Tue Pouitics: Introductory Essays, 
By ANDREW LANG (from Bolland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics’). Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 

THE Etuics: Greck Text, Illustrated 


12m0., 35. 


with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEX- 
ANDER GRANT, Bart. 2vols. 8vo., 
325. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS: Newly 
Translated into English, By ROBERT 
WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S 
Etuics. Books J.-IV. (Book X, c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) Witb a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore,D.D. Cr, 8vo., 105.62. 


Bacon.—Works by FRANCIS BACON. 

COMPLETE WorKs. Edited by R. L. 
ELLIS, J. SPEDDING, and D. D. 
HEATH. 7vols. 8vo., £3 135. 67. 

LETTERS AND LiF¢, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by JAMES 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 

TRE Essays: with’ Annotations. 

RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 

Ios. 6d. 

THE Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. ABBoTT. D.D. 
avols. Fep. 8vo., 6s, The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 


By 
8vo. 


Notes, in One Volume, Fep. Bvo., | 


as. 6d. 


Bain.—Works by ALEXANDER BAIN, 
LL.D. 


MENTAL SCIENC::. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8yo., 45. 62. 
The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price 10s. 6d. 

SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8vo., 155. 
EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo., 15s. 
Locic, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 
Part 1,45. Part 11,,6s.:6¢. 
PRACTICAL Essays. Crown 8vo., 35. 


Bray.—Works by CHARLES BRAY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY: or 
Law in Mind asin Matter. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS: a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 
Bray.—ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 





Teaching. By Mrs. CHARLES BRAY. 
Cr. 8yo., 15. 6.2. 
Crozier.—CIVILISATION AND  PRo- 


GRrEssS. By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
M.D. With New Preface, more fully 
explaining the nature of the New Orga- 
non used in the solution of its prohlems. 
8vo., 145. 

Davidson.—THE Locic or DEFINI- 
TION, Explained and Applied. By 
WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Green.—THE WorKS OF THOMAS HILL 
GREEN. Edited by R. L, NETTLESHIP. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., 16s. each. 

Vol. IJ]. Misccllanies. With Index tc 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 
2X5. 
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Mental, Moral and Politioal Philosophy—continued. 


Hearn.—THE ARYAN HOUSEHOLD: its 
Structure and its Development. An 
Introduction to Comparative Jurispru- 
dence. By W. EDWARD HEARN. 
8vo., IOs. 


Hodgson.—Works by SI1ADWORTH H. 
HODGSON. 


TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 


Essay. 8vo., 165. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Inguiry. 2vols. 8vo., 245. 

"THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 
vols. 8vo., 213. 


fTurme.—Tuk PHILOSOPHICAL WorKS 
or Davip HumE. Edited by T. H. 
GREENand T. H. GROSE. 4vols. 8vo., 
g6s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28s. Treatise of Human Nature. 
vols. 28s. 


mo 
ae 


Jsohnstone.—4 SHORT INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY oF Locic, By Lav- 
RENCE JOHNSTONF. Wiaith Questions. 
Cr. 8vo., 25. 6a, 


vOones.—AN INTRODUCTION TO GENE- 
RAL Locic. By E. E. CONSTANCE 
Jones. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


7ustinian.— THE INSTITUTES oF JUS- 
TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
THomaAs C. SANDARS, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


Kant.—Works by IMMANUEL K ant, 


CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF 
Etuics, Translated byT. KK. ABBOTT, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN SURTILTY 
OF THE Four Ficures. ‘Translated 
by T. K. ABBOTT, and with Notes by 
S. To COLERIDGE, -sv6-, Gs. 


Kibiek.—HANDBook To MILL’s Sys- 
TEM OF Locic. By Rev. A. H. KIL- 
LIck, ALA. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. | 


add.—Works by GEORGE TURNBULL 
LADD. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8Vvo., 15. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. A Text-Book of Mextal 
Science for Academics and Colleges. 
8vo., 125. 


Isadd.—Works by G. T. Lapp.—cozz. 


PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND Ex- 
PLANATORY: a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8vo., 215. 


Lewes.—THE HisTory oF PHILOSOPHY, 
from Thales to Comte. By GEORGE 
HENRY LEWES. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 


Max Miller.—Works by F. Max MUOL- 
LER, 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vVvo., 215. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Mill._ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. By JAMES 
MILL. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Mill.—Works by JouN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF Locic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. Cr, 8vo., 15. 4d. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Crown Svo., 25. 


UTILITARIANISM. 8vo., 55. 


EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 16s. 


NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 5. 


Monek.—INTRODUCTION To LOGIC. 
By W.H.S. Moncx. Crown 8vo., ss. 


Sidgwick.—DIsTINCTION : 
Criticism of Belief. 
WICK. 


and the 
By ALFRED SIDG- 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


Stock.—DepuctTiveE Losic. By Sr. 
GEORGE STOCE. Fep. 8vo., 38. 6d. 


Sully.—Works by JAMES SULLY. 


THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2vols. 8vo., 2zs. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo., os. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF Psy- 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Swinburne,—PicTurE Locic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science «1 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SwWIn- 
BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo., 55. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


‘Thomson.—OurTLinEs OF THE NECEs- | Zeller.—Works by Dr. EDWARD ZEL- 
SARY LAWS OF THOUGHT: a Treatise| LER, Professor in the University of 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By WIL-| Berlin. 

LIAM THOMSON, D.D., formerly Lord) Tue Sroics, EPICUREANS, AND SCEP- 
Archbishop of York. Post 8vo., 65. TICS. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 

Webb.—THE VEIL oF Isis: a Series of REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 
Essays on Idealism. By T. E. WEBB.; OUTLINES OF THE HisTORY or GREEK 
Bvo., 10s. 6d. PHILOSOPHY. Translated by SARAH 

Whately.—Works hy R. WHATELY, F. ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABBOTT. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by SARAH F. ALLEYNE 
and ALFRED GOODWIN, B.A. Crown 
8vo., 185. 


Bacon’s Essays. With Annotation. 
By R. WHATELY. 8vo., 105, 64. 
ELEMENTS OF LoGICc. Cr. 8vo., 45. 64. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 8vo., 


i 


4s. 6d. SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATICSCHOOLS. 
LESSONS ON REASONING. Fcp. 8vo., Translated by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
Is. 64, M.A. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 





MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
{ Stonyhurst Series, ) 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. | MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND NATU- 
By C.S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 65.62.| RAL Law). By JosepH Rickasy, S.J. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. By| Crown 8vo., ss. ; 
Joun Rickasy, 8.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 
GENERAL MeTaruysics, By Joun Rick-|NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 


ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo,, 55. BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 
Locic. By RicHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. | PsyCHOLOGY. By MICHAEL MAHER, 
Crown 8vo., 55. S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.—LEADING AND IMpoRTANT | Max Miiller.—Works by F. Max 
ENGLISH Worps: Explained and Ex-; MULLER—continued, 
emplified. By WiLLrAmM L. DAVID- 


son, M.A. Fep. 8vo., 35. 64. THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE 
Warrar.—LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. ae are elles nee iB 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. t 
30 6s Pao war Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 35. 
ay OSs 


Graham.—ENGCLIsH SYNONYMS, Classi-|Roget.— THESAURUS oF ENGLISH 
fied and Explained: with Practical} WorpDs AND PHRASES. Classified and 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcp.| Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 


8vo., 65. pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Max Miiller.—Works by F. MAx Composition, By PETER MARK ROGET, 
MULLER. M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 


Tue ScIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Founded| enlarged and improved, partly from the 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal| Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols.| by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEwis 
Crown 8vo., 215. RoGEeT. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE 
HoMeE OF THE ARYAS. Crown 8vo., | Whately.—ENcLisH SyNONyMS. By 
7s. 6d. E, JANE WHATELY. F cp. 8vo., 35. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.—ENGLIsH Economic HISTORY 
AND THEORY. By W. J. ASHLEY, 


M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 5s. Part 
Bly tos;6d: 

Bagzgehot.— Economic Stupiges. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Barnett.—PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM ; 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A.and Mrs. BARNETT. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Brassey.— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES ON 
WORK AND WAGES. By Lord BRASSEY. 
Edited by J. Porrer, and with Intro- 
duction by GEORGE HOWELL, M.P. 
Crown 8vo., SS. 

“Mevas.—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
Econcmy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. (.Manwalsof Catholic 
Philosophy.) 

Dowell._A History oF TAXATION 
AND TAXES IN ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Tirnes to the Year 1885. By 
STEPHEN DOWELL (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
ars, Vols. IIL. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, 215. 

Fordan.—T1HeE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. 8vo., 
és. 

Leslie.—Essays IN POLITICAL ECON- 
omy. By I. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. 8vo., 
los. 6d. 

Macleod.—Works by HENRY DUNNING 
MACLEOD, M.A. 

BIMETALISM. 8vo., 55. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
ING. Voll: Gvo., 125. Vol. Il. ‘145. 

Tue THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. Vol. 
I. 10s. nee Vol) 11.2 Fart LL, 45. 64. 
Vol. IJ. Part II., ros. 6d. 


Will.—Po.iTicat Economy. 


By JOHN 
STUART MILL. 


Popular Edition. 
Library Edition. 


Crown 8vo., 35. 6a. 
2vols. 8vo , 305. 


Shirres.—AN ANALYSIS OF THE IDEAS 
or Economics. By L. P. SHIRRéS, 
B.A.,sometime Finance Under-Secretary 
of the Government of Bengal. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Symes,—PouiTicat Economy: a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By Prof. J. E. 
SYMES, M.A., of University Coilege, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Toynbee.—LEcTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18th 
CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. With a Memoir of the 
Author by B. JOWETT. 8vo., 1os. 6d. 


Woebb.—TuHE History oF TRADE 
UNIONISM. By SIDNEY and BEATRICE 
Wess, With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo., 18s. 


Wilson.—Works by A. J. WILSON. 
Chiefly reprinted from Zhe Javestors’ 
Review. 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO. SMALL _IN- 
VESTORS. Crown 8vo., Is. 


PLAIN ADVICE ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 
Crown 8vo., Is. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Clodd.—Works by Ep>wArpD CLopD. 

THE STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’, With Illust. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 62. (in the Press. 

Huth.—TuHE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, 
considered with Respect to the Law of 

Nations, the Result of Experience, and 

the Teachings of Biolegy. By ALFRED 

HENRY Hutu. Royal 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Gang.—CustomM AND MYTH: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 

LANG, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lubbock.—THE ORIGIN oF CIvil.1sa- 
TION and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By SirJ. Lunsock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. 185. 


Romanes.—Works by GEORGE JOHN 
RoMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. Part I. The Darwinian 
Theory. With Portrait of Darwin 
and 125 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
Ios, 6d. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 
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Classical Literature and Translations, &c. 
Abbott.—HELLenica. A Collection of | Plato.—PARMENIDES OF PLATO, Text, 


Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosopby, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Ae AspotTt, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 
16s. 

Zischylua.—EuMENIDES oF AZSCHY- 
Lus, With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. DAVIES. 8vo., 75. 

Aristophanes.—The ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL, Crown 
8v0.5 TS 

Becker.—Works by Professor BECKER. 
GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the Time 


of Augustus, Illustrated. Post 8vo., 
7s. 6d, 
CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 


Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 75. 6d. 
Cicero.—CIcERO’s CORRNSSPONDENCE. 
By R,. ¥. TYRRELL. Vols. 1, I., III. 
8vo., each 12s. Vol. 1V., 155. 
Farnell.—GrReEK Lyric POETRY: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged: with Prefatory Articles, In- 
troductory Matterand Commentary. By 
GEORGE S. FARNELL, M.A. With 5 
Plates. 8vo., 165. 
Harrison.—MyYTus OF THE ODYSSEY 
IN ART AND LITERATURE. By JANE 
E. HARRISON. Illustrated with Out- 
line Drawings. 8vo., 18s. 
Ihang.—HoMER AND THE Epic, By 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 
Mackail.—Srtect EPIGRAMS FROM 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. 
MACKAIL, Fellow oF Balliol College, 
Oxford. Edited with a Revised Text, 


with Introduction, Analysis, &c. By T. 

MAGUIRE. 8vo., 75. 62. 

Rich.—A DIcTIONARY OF ROMAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. RICH, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Sophocles.—Translated inte English 
Verse. By ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School : late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8s. 62. 


Theocritus.—THE IDYLLS oF THEO- 
criTus. Translated into English Verse. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. 
Oxon. Fep. q4to., 6s. 6d. 


ell.— TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK 
AND LATIN VERSE. Edited by R. Y. 
TYRRELL. 8vo., 6s. 


Virgil._THE AENEID OF ViRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JOHN Con- 
INGTON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE PoEMS OF ViRGIL. Translated 
into English Prose by JOHN CONING- 
TON. Crown &vo., 6s. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
THORNHILL. Crown &vo., 75. 6. 

THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Books :. to 
VI. Translated into English Verse 
by JAMES RHOADES, Crown 8vo., 
55. 


Introduction, Translation, and Notes, | Wilkins.—THE GROWTH OF THE FIOM- 





8vo., 165. ERIC PorEMS. By G. WILKINS. 8vo. 6s. 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Allingham.—Works by WiLLiaM| Lire AND PHANTASY: with Frontis- 
AR ET Age , piece by Sir J. E. MrLvais, Bart., 
and Design by ARTHUR HUGHES. 

lrisH SONGS AND PoEMs. With Fron- Fep. 8vo. , 6s. ; large paper edition, 125. 


tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fep. 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 


FLOWER Pieces; DAY AND NIGHT 
Soncs; BALLADs. With 2 Designs 
by D, G. RossETTI. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. ; 
large paper edition, 125. 


THOUGHT AND WORD, AND ASHBY 
MANOR: aPlay, With Portrait of the 
Author (1865), and four Theatrical 
Scenes drawn by Mr, Allingham. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s.; large paper edition, ras, 


BLACKBERRIES. Imperial r6mo., 6s. 
Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had iz 


| uniform hulf-parchment binding, price 30s. 
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Pootry and the Drama—continued. 
Armstrong.—Works by G. F. SAvaGcgE- | Goethe. 


ARMSTRONG, 

PoEMsS: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fep. 
8vo., 6s. 

KING SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fep. 8vo. 55. 

KinG Davin, (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

KING SoLomon. {The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part HI.} Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

UGONE: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo., 65. 


A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems. 
Fep. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


STORIES OF WICKLOW: Poems. Fep. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: a 
Satire. Fep. 8vo., 45 


ONE IN THE INFINITE: a Poem. Cr. 
SO... 75.00. 


Armstrong.—THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF EOMUND j. ARMSTRONG.  Fep. 
8v0., 55. 


Arnold.—Works by Sir EDwIN ARNOLD, 
K.C.LE., Author of ‘The Light of 
Asia,’ &c. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: or, the 
Great Consummation. A Poem. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. net. 

Presentation Edition. With 14 Ilus- 
trations by W. HOLMAN HUNT. 
4to., 205, net. 

POTIPHAR'S WIFE, and other Poems. 
Crown 68vo., 55. net. 


ADZUMA: or, the Japancse Wife. <A 
Play. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. net. 
Bell.—CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collec- 


tion of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing Room. By Mrs. HUGH 
BELL. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Bjérnsen.—Works by BJORNSTJERNE 

BJOKNSEN. 

PASTOR SANG: a Play. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

A GAUNTLET: a Drama. Translated 
into English by OSMAN EDWARDS. 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown 
8v0., 55. 


Coehrane.—THE KESTREL'S NEST, 
and other Verses. By ALFRED CocH- 
RANE. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Dante.—La COMMEDIA DIDANTE. A 
New Text, carefully revised with the 
aid of the most recent Editions and 
Collations. Small 8vo., 6s. 


Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By ALBERT 
M. SEtss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. WEBB. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Ingelow.— Works by JEAN INGELOw. 


POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. Fecp. 8vo., 
125. 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS, Selected 
from the Writings of JEAN INGELOW. 
Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d.; cloth plain, 35. 
cloth gilt. 


Kendall.—Soncs From DREAMLAND. 
By May KENDALL. Fep. 8vo., 5s. net. 


Lang.—Works by ANDREW LANG. 
BAN AND ARRIERE BAN. A Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes. Fecp. 8vo., 55. 
net; 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d, net. 

BALLADS OF BOOKs, Edited by 


ANDREW LANG. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

THE BLUE POETRY Book. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. Witb 12 Plates and 
88 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. 
FoxrD and LANCELOTSPEED. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Special Edition, pri? ted on Indian 
paper. W'eth Notes, but without 
iitustrations, Crown 8vo., 73. 6d. 


Lecky.—Porms. By W. E. H. Lecry. 
Fep. 8vo., 55. 


Leyton.—Works by FRANK LEYTON. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


SKELETON LEAVES: Poems. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Lytton.—Works by THE EARL oF 

LYTTON (OWEN MEREDITH). 

MARAH. Fep. 8vo., 65. 62. 

KinG Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ep, BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. Crown 
8vo., ros. 6d, 

THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

LUCILE. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

SELECTED PoEMS. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6¢, 
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Macaulay.—Lays or ANCIENT Rog, | Piatt.—Works by JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


&c. By Lord MACAULAY. | IpDYLS AND LyRICs OF THE OHIO 
| VALLEY. Crown 8vo., 55. 
aS by G. SCHARF, Fep. 4t0.,/ 7 Wore New WoRLD IDYLs. Cr. 8vo., 
hea Es 

—-———-—— Bijou Edition. | Rhoades—TERESA AND OTHER 
18mo., 25. 6d., gilt top. Porms. By JAMES RHOADES. Crown 

________--_____— Popular Edition, | _8V0-. 35. 6¢. 
Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. Riley.—Works by JAMES WHITCOMB 

C RILEY. 

Illustrated by J.R. WEGUELIN. Crown| 6, -FaswroneD ROSES: Poems, 
8vo., 35. 6d. 12mM0., 5S. 

Annotated Edition. Fep. 8vo., xs.| Porms HERE AT HOME. Feap. 8vo., 
sewed, 15. 62. cloth. 6s. net. 


Roberts. — Soncs oF THE COMMON 

Wesbit.—Lays AND LEGENDS. By E.| Day, AND AVE: an.Ode for the Shelley 

NessiT (Mrs. HUBERT BLAND). First] Centenary. By CHARLES G. OD. 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6¢. Second! Roperts. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


i i it. wn 8vo., 55. 
Senics, wit Forirait. Crown By0":5 Shakespeare.—BowDLer’s FAMILY 


: . SHAKESPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 
Piatt.—Works by SARAH PIATT. t vol. 8vo., 145. Or in 6 vols. Fep. 


8vo., 2I5. 
. With portrait of the Author. 
pangerp jou 8v0.. 10S. THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY Book, 


By Mary F. DUNBAR. 32mo., Is, 6, 
| Drawing-Room Edition, with Photo- 
graphs. Fcp. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Sturgis.—A Book or Sonc. By JuLIAN 
STURGIS. 16mo., 55. 


AN ENCHANTED CASTLE, AND OTHER 
PoEMs : Pictures, Portraits and People 
inIreland. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 





Works of Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Anstey.— Works by F. ANSTEY, Author | Baker.—By THE WESTERN SEA. By 
of ' Vice Versa’. JAMES BAKER, Author of ' John Westa- 


3 _ 
Tw BLACK POODLE, and other Stories, | Cott’. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo., 25, boards, 25. 6d. cloth. | Ree congfield.—Works by the Earl of 
VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from BEACONSFIELD. 


‘Punch’. First Series. With 20 : 
Illustrations by J. BERNARD Part- NOVELS AND TALES. Cheap Edition. 


RIDGE. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, one inixvols. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


THe TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. Re-| Vivian Grey. | Henrietta Temple. 
| 


printed from ‘ Punch’. With 25 Iius- | TheYoungDuke,&c. | Venetia. Tancred. 

trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. | Alroy, Ixion, &c. Coningsby. Sybil. 

Post 4to., 55. Contarini Fleming, | Lothair. Endymion. 
THe MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S: aStory| &c. 

in Scenes, and other Sketches. With| NoveLs AND TALES. The Hughenden 

24 Illustrations by J. BERNARD ParT- Edition. With 2 Portraits and x1 

RIDGE. Fep. 4to., 65. Vignettes. rrvols. Cr. 8vo., 42s. 


Astor.—A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS. | Clegg.—Davip’s Loom: a Story of 
4 Romance of the Future. By JOHN Rochdale life in the early years of the 
JacoB ASTOR. With xo Illustrations.| Nineteenth Century. By Joun Trar- 
Cr. Bvo., 65. FORD CLEGG. Crown 8vo. 65s. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c.—continued. 
Celand.—Works by MARGARET DE-| Haggard.— Works by H. RipER HAG- 


LAND, Anthor of ‘John Ward’. GARD~-continued. 
THE STORY OF A CHILD. Cr. 8vo., 55.{| ERic BRIGHTEYES. With 51 [llustra- 
Mr. Tommy Dove, and other Stories. tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Crown 8vo., 65. NADA THE LILY. With 23 IIlustra- 
PHILIP AND HIS WIFE, Cr. 8vo., 65. tions. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ALLAN'S WIFE. With 34 IIustrations. 


Douga]l.—Works hy L. DOUGALL. 
BEGGARS ALL. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Wat Necessity Knows. Crown Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
8vo., Os. THE Wircn's HEAD. With-r6 IIlus- 
Doyle.—Works by A. CONAN DOYLE. trations. Crown 8yo., 3s. 6d. 
: Mr. MEESON’S WILL. With 1x6 Illus- 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of lonmouth’s trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d 
Rebellion. With Frontispiece and re peg alan. 
Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. Dae ae 16 Illustrations. Crown 
VO., 35. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, and : 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. THE PEOPLE OF THE Mist. With 16 
Itlustrations, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
THE REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Con- 


: Haggard and Lang.—TuHE WorRLD’S 

Ppa nec rete Se DESIRE. By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 

@grrar.—DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, ANDREW LANG. With 27 Illustrations 

Scenes in the Days of Nero, An His- by M. GREIFFENHAGEN. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6:7. 

reece as Sica che ekeae Harte.— IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS, 

; oe assed and other Stories. By BreT HARTE. 
Porster.—Major Josuua. By Francis| Ct 8%. 35. 64. 


FORSTER. Crown 8vo., 6s. Hornunug.—THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


: By E. W. HoRNuNG. Crown 8vo., 65. 
¥roude.—TuEe Two CHIEFS oF Dun- 


ROY: an Irish Romance of the Last | Lyall.—Works by Epna LYALL, Author 
Century. By J. A. FROUDE. Cr. 8vo., of ‘Donovan,’ &c. 


35. 6a. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
Gilkes. —THE THinc THAT HATH pe Rater ee 

BEEN: or, a Young Man’s Mistake. By| Presentation Edition. With 20 Iilus- 

A. H. GiLKES, M.A., Master of Dulwich trations by LANCELOT SPEED. Cr. 

College, Author of ‘ Boys and Masters’. 8vo., 25. 6d, net. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. DoREEN: Tbe Story of a Singer. Cr. 
Hageard.—Works by H. Riper HAc- Seep oe 


eaipetr Melville—Works by G. J. WHYTE 
Sur. With 32 Illustrations. Crown! MELVILLE. 


8vo., 35. 6d. | The Gladiators. | Holmby House. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 3x Ilns- | The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 
trations, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. ° Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, The War of baa s Maries. | General Bounce. 
the Little Hand. Cr. 8vo., xs. hoards, ; Ee ae : 


1s. 6d. cloth. Oliphant.—Works by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. Cr. 8vo.,| MADAM. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

3s. 6d. IN TRUST. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA, 


With 29 Illustrations | pary—Can THIS BE Love? By Mrs. 


Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. PARR, Author of ‘Dorotby Fox’. Cr. 
BEATRICE, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. Bvo., 6s. 
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' Payn.—Works by JAMES PAYN. 


The LucK OF THE DARRELLS. Cr. 
8vo., Is, 6d. 
THICKER THAN WATER. Cr. 8vo., 


15. 6d. 


Phillipps-W olley.—SnNapP: a Legend 
of the Lone Mouniain. By C. PHIL- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. WILLINK. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Sewell.--Works by ELIZABETH M. 
SEWELL. 

A Glimpse of the World. {| Amy Herhert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 


Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
‘The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 


Cr, 8vo., ts. 6d. each cloth plain. 25. 6d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Stevenson.—Works by RoBERT Louis 
STEVENSON. 
STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 


Mr. HYDE. Fcp. 8vo., 15, sewed. 
1s. 6d. cloth. 

THE DYNAMITER. Fep. 8vo., Is. sewed, 
1s, 6d. cloth. 


Stevenson and Osbourne.—THE | 
Wronc Box. By RosEeRT Louis STE- 
VENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Cr. 
*8vo., 35. 6d. 

Suttner.—Lay Down Your ARMS 
Die Waffen Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. ‘Translated by T. HOLMEs. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
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| TRUE, A, RELATION’ oF THE 
TRAVELS AND PERILOUS ADVEN- 


TURES OF MATHEW DUDGEON, Gentle- 
man: Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written hy Himself, and 
now for the first time printed Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Walford.—Works by L. B. WALFORD. 


Mr. SMITU: a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. ‘ 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d 

CousINs. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Crown 


8vo., 25. 42. 

PAULINE. Crown &vo. 2s, 6d. 

Dick NETHERBY. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d, 

THe HisToRY OF A WEEK. Crown 
8vo. 25. Gd, 

ASTIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6a. 

NAN, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE Miscnier oF Monica. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

THe ONE GooD GUEST. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

THE MATCHMAKER. 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 

West.—Works by B. B. WEsrT. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE MILLION- 
AIRES : Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Srr SIMON VANDERPETTER, AND MIND- 
ING HIS ANCESTORS. Two Reforma- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Trollope.—Works by ANTHONY TROL- | Weyman.—Works by S. J. WEYMAN. 


LOPE. 
THe WARDEN. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Cr. 8vo., Is. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. Cr, 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Cr. 8vo., 65, 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Butler.—_Ovr HovsEHoLp Insgcts.} Hartwig.—Works hy Dr. 


An Account of the Inscct-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses. By EDWARD A. 
BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
113 lilustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


furneaux.— Works by W. FURNEAUX. 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The Young 
Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and s4g Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

BUTTERFLIES AND Motus (British). 
With 12 colonred Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 62. net. 


GEORGE 

HARTWIG. 

Tur SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 
With r2 Plates and 303 Woodcitts. 
8vo., 7s. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. §8vo., 7s. net. 
THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Weoodcuts. 8vo., 75. 

net. 

Tut SUBTERRANEAN WoRLD. With 
3 Maps and 8a Woodcuis. 8vo., 75. 
net. : 

Tur AERIAL WoRLD. With Map, 8 

lates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. 
net. 
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Popuiar Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Hartwig.—Works by Dr. 
HARTWI1G—continued. 
IIEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. I9 

lllustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 


WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL FORESTS. 
4o lliustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND, 29 ' 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 
lustrations. Crown 8yo., 2s. 

SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. 117 Iilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 66 
IHustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Helmholtz.—Porvunar LECTURES ON 
ScIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By HERMANN 
VON HELMHOLTZ. \Vith 68 Woodcuts. 
2vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 





Proctor.—Works by RICHARD A. | 
PROCTOR. 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE Hours. 
Famniiar Essays on Scicntific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each. 


CHANCE AND Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
boards, 25. 6u. cloth. 


ROUGH \WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
35. 67, 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE, Cr. 
8vo., 5s. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID, OBSERVATORY, 
TOMB AND TEMPLE. Witb Ulustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 55. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. PROCTOR, 
GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSoN, T. 
Foster and E. CLODD. Crown 
8vo., ss. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. PRoc- 
ToR, E. CLopp, A. WILson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. RANYARD. Cr. 
B8vC., 55. 
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GEORGE | Stanley.—A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF 


Birvs, By E. STANLEY, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


‘ Wood.—Works by the Rev. J. G. Woop. 


HoMES WITHOU1 HANDS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
Svo:, 75. net. 


INSECTS AT HOME: a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. met. 


INSECTS ABROAD: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. Wit! 
600 Illustrations, 8vo., 75. net. 


BIBLE ANIMALS: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 LIllustra- 
tiogs: ~8Vv0,; 75. net: 


PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 Itus- 
trations. Cr. 8v0., 35. 6d. 


Out oF Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 1x lllustrations. Cr’ 
8v0., 35. 62. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description 


of the MHabhitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

BIRD LIFE OFTHE BIBLE. 32 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WONDERFUL NESTs. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


HoMES UNDER THE GROUND. 28 Jl lus- 


trations. Cr. 8v0., 35. 6d. 


WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 23 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE BRANCH BUILDERS. 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SociaL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIO 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
25, 


28 I)lustra- 
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Works of Reference. 


HMaunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries. | Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries 
BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With Sup- —continued. 


plement brought down to 1889. By| ScignTiIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 
Rev. JAMES Woop. Fep. 8vo., 6s. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
H 


TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY: or,| THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. Edited 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With by: Jy, SEINDESY,. "FR IS., and. &. 
goo Wocdcuts. Fep. 8vo., 6s. Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 


t 1 Plates. Is, 
TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Fep. a es ae” 
Historical, Descriptive, and Politicai. 
With 7 Maps and 15 Plates. Fep. Roget.--THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
8vo., 6s. AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
THE a ERE SURE Ee Fae eae of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
ie eae : poeR Sales 4 cog} Position. By PETER Marx Rocet, 
W ee nm ae Pa 3 M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed tbrough- 
CONS ue com out, enlarged and improved, partly 
HISTORICAL TREASURY: Outlines of| from the Author's Notes, and with a 
Universal History, Separate Histories | full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN 
of all Nations. Fep. 8vo., 6s. LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND | Willich.—PorvuLAR TABLEs for giving 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Com-|_ iuformation for ascertaining the value of 
prising an English Dictionary and} Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
Grammar, Uuiversal Gazeteer, Classi-| perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law| CHARLES M. WILLICH. Edited by H.. 
Dictionary, &c. Fep. 8vo., 6s. BENCE JONES, Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 








Children’s Books. 


Crake.—Works by Rev, A. D. CRAKE. | Lang.—Works edited by ANDREW LANG 


Epwy THE FAIR; or, the First Cbro- —continued. 
nicle of A®tscendune. Crown 8vo., 
as. 6d, THe RED Fairy Boox. Witb roo. 


Illustrations by H, J. Forp and 


ALFGAR THE DANE: or, the Second Chro- LANCELOT SPEED. “Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


nicle of Aéscendune. Cr. 8vo., zs. 6d. THe G F B With 
THE RIVAL HEiRs: being the Third ar pcplast ad antares a 


: Illustrations by H. J. ForRD and L. 
and Last Chronicle of A‘scendune. Bocie. Crown 8vo., 65. 
Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d, 


BRIAN Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


THE YELLOW FAIRY Book. With ro4 
Illustrations by H. J. Forp. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


THE BLUE POETRV BOOK. With rao. 
Illustrations by H. J. Foro and 
LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE BLUE POETRY BooxK. School 
Edition, without Illustrations, Fecp. 
8vo., 25. 6a. 


THE TRUE StToRY BooK. With 66 
Illustrations by H. J. Forp, LUCIEN 
Davis, C. H. M. KERR, LANCE- 
LOT SPEED, and LOCKHART BOGLE. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


Ingelow.—VERY YOUNG, AND QUITE 
ANOTHER STORY. Two Stories. By 
JEAN INGELOW. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Lang.—Works edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Tue BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations by H. J. Forp and G. 
P. JAcomB Hoop. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Children’s Books— continued. 


Reade.—-Works by L. T. MEADE. 

Dappy’s Boy. MIlustrated. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Stevenson.—A CHILD'S GARDEN OF 
VERSES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Small fep. 8vo., 5s. 


Mlustrated. 


Molesworth.—Works by Mrs. MOLES- 


WORTH. 


SILVERTHORNS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., Ss. 


Tue PALACE 1N THE GARDEN. Iillus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., §s5. 


NEIGHBOURS. IHus. Crown 8vo., 25. 62. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 
Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each 


ATELIER (THE) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MADEMOISELLE Mori: a Tale of 
Modern Rome. 


THAT CHILD. Illustrated by GORDON 
BROWNE. 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


THE FipDLER OF LUGAU. Wilh Illus- 
trations by W. RALSTON. 


A CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION. With 
illustrations by C. J. STANILAND., 


HESTER’S VENTURE. 


{[N THE OLDEN TIME: a Tale of the 
Peasant War in Germany. 


THE YOUNGER SISTER. 


—_— 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. COMYN. 


THE THIRD Miss ST. QUENTIN. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


THE STORY OF A SPRING MORNING, &c. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. IIlustrated. 

NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs. MOLESwWORTH. 
Illustrated. 

VERY YOUNG; and QUITE ANOTHER 
Story, TwoStories. By JEAN INGE- 
Low. 

KEITH DERAMORE. 
‘Miss Molly’. 

SIDNEY. By MARGARET DELAND. 

Last WorDS TO GIRLS ON LIFE AT 


SCHOOL AND AFTER SCHOOL. By 
Mrs. W. GREY. 


By the Author of 


The Silver Library. 


CROWN 8vo. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71x [llustrations. 35. 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Elght Yeara in 
Ceylon. With6 Illustrations. 35. 6d, 

Baker’s (Sir 8. Wi.) Rifle and Heund in 
Ceylon. With 6 lilustrations. 35. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Curloua Mythe 
ef the Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 

Barlng-Gonld’s (Rev. §.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Veyage In the ‘ Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Clodd‘s (E.) Stery of Creation: a Plain 
Acconnt of Evolution. With 77 Ilus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howasen’s 
(Very Rey. J. 8.) Life and Episties of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Dengall’s (L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 


45. 6d 


3s. 62, EACH VOLUME. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke: a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. 35. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each, 
Froude’s (J. A.) Casar:aSketch. 3s. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Themas Carlyle: a 

History of his Lite. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 75. 

1834-188r. 2vols. 7%. 


Fronde’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs ef Dnan- 


boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 35. 6d. 


Froudoe’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


Gleig’s (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure, 32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatsrmaln. 
With 20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.} Colonel Quaritch, 


V.Go a: Vale of ‘Country Lite. 35, 
6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
With si lilustrations, 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H, R.) Beatrice. 35. 62’. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 


34 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 
With Illustrations. 3,5. 6d. ; 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s YWYill. 

With Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H.B.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
Weorld’s Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 
455 (Od: 

Harie’s (Bret) In the Carqulnez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. 6d. 


Helmholtz’s (Hermann yon) Popular 
Lectures en Scientific Subjects. 
With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 35. 6d, 
each. 

Howilit’s (W.) Visits to Kemarkable 
Places. §8o Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: 
My Autobiography. With Portrait. 

6d 


35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. Last 
Essays of. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 
Illustrations by J. CHARLTON and H. 

TUNALY. 35. 6d. 

Jefierles’ (R.) Wood Maglo: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
VooB.  3s.26d- 

Jefferles’ (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3s. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the 
‘Alerte’: the Narrative of a Search for 
Treasure on the Desert Island of 
Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.)} Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35. 6d. 
Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) 
B.C. 1887, A Ramhie In British 
Columbia. With Mapsand 75 Illustra- 

tions. 3s. 6d. 
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Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Anclent Rome. With Portrait and 
Illurtrations. 35. 6d. 

Macleod (H. D.} The Elements of Bank- 
Ing. 35. 6d. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 

Max Blaller’s (#.) India, what can it 
teach us? 35. 6d. 

Max Maller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. 35. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Emplre.& vols. 35. 6. ea. 

Mill’s (J. S.) Pelitical Economy. 35. 6d. 

Mlll’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 35. 6d, 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures. 35.62. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Grbs Around Wa. 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Metors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. 435. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 


ment, 35, 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 35. 6d. 

Progtor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 62. 

Rossettl’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante: 
being an Essay towards studying Him- 
self, his World and his Pilgrim- 
age. With Frontispiece by DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 35. 6d. 

Smlth’s (RK. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. 35. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Famillar History of 
Birds. 16olllustrations. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Rohert Louls)and Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House ef 
the Wolf: a Romance. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Ray. J. G.) Petland Revislted. 
With 33 Illustrations. as. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwellings, 
With 60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rex. J. G.) Out of Doors. 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 
Acton.—MoDERN CooKEkY. By ELIzA | De Salis.—Works by Mrs, DE SALIs— 


ACTON. With 150 Woodcuts. 

8V0., 45. 6d. 

Eull.—Works by THoMAS BULL, M.D. 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fop. 8vo., 
1s. 6d. 

THe MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN FIEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Fep. 8yo., 15. 6d. 

De Salis.—Works by Mrs. Dr SALIs. 

CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Docs: a Manual for Amateurs. 
8vo., 

DREsseD GAME AND Pouttry A LA 
Mope. [ep. 8vo., 15. 6a. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA MODE. 
Fep.-8vo., 15, 62. 

DRINKSALA MODE. Fep. 8vo., rs. 6d. 

ENTREES ALA MODE. Fecp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. Suggestions 
and Descriptions. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

NATIONAL VIANDS. Fep. 8vo. 
[/2 the Press. 


Fep, 


Pop; 


NEw-LAID EcGs: Hints for Amateur| West.—THE MOTHER’S MANUAL 


Poultry Rearers. Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 
OYSTERSALA MODE. Fep. 8vo., rs. 6d. 


continued, : 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
SAVOURIFS A LA MODE. 
Is. 6d. 
Soups AND DRESSED FISH A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
SWEETS AND SuprpER DISHES A LA 
MopE. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL IN- 
COMES. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR EVER} 
HOUSEHOLD. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Lear.—MAIGRE Cookery. By H. L 
SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo., 25. 
Poole.—CooKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. 
By W. H. and Mrs. POOLE. With 
Preface by Dr. PAvy. Fecp. 8vo., 25. 6. 
W alker.—A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS: 
being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants. By JANE H. WALKER,L.R.C.P. 
and L.M., L.R.C.S. and M.D. (Brux.). 
Cr. 8vo., 25. 6a. 


Fep. 8vo., 


OF 
CHILDREN’S DISEASES. By CHARLES 
WeEsT, M.D. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.—VARIETIES 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 18s. (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by 
PATRICIUS WALKER. Vol. 3, frish 
Sketches, etc.) 


Armstrong.—ESsAYs AND SKETCHES. 


By EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG.  Fep. 
8V0-, 55. 

Bagehot.—LiTERARY STupIES. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 2 vols. 8Vvo., 28s. 


Bering-Gould.—Curious MytTHs oF 
THE MippDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


fhattye.-- PICTURES IN PROSE OF 
NATURE, WILD SPORT, AND HUMBLE 
LirE. By AUBYN TREVOR BATTYE, 
B.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Baynes.—SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, AND 
OTHER EssAys. By the late THOMAS 
SPENCER  BAYNES, “GiB. cee. Dd: 
With a biographical Preface by Prof. 
LEWIS CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


IN ProsE.,; Boyd (‘A. K. H. B.’).—Works by 


A Ke d1 Born! DD ial Dp: 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO.- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 24. 

AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 
8v0., 35. 62. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

EAsT Coast DAYS AND MEMORIES. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND MNIORA- 


Crown 


LITIES. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
LEISURE Hours IN Town. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Cr.8vo.,35.6d. 

Our LITTLE Lire. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

OuR HOMELY COMEDY: AND TRAGEDY. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON, 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., 6d, 
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Wiscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Butler.—Works by SAMUEL BUTLER. 

EREWHON. Cr, 8vo., 55. 

THE Fark HAVEN. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND HAsiT. An Essay after a 


Compieter View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEw. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6a. 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND CANTON TICINO. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., ros. 6d. 

LUCK, OR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN 
MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION? 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Ex Veto, An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


ake trea a REYEALED By his 

surviving Grandson, H. R. FRANCIS, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo., 6s. 


Hodgson. — Outcast Essays AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS, By H. SHAD- 
WORTH HopGson. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Hullah.—W orks by J. HULLAH, LL.D. 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE HIs- 
TORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 8vo., 85. 6d. 

COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE TRANSI- 
TION PERIOD OF MUSICAL HISTORY, 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 

Jeffsrios.—W orks by R. JEFPERIES. 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW: Iast Essays. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 
THE STORY OF My HEART: Witb 

Portrait and New Pretace by C, J. 

LONGMAN. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


RED DEER. With 17 [lustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 


Vortrait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Woop Macic. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Johngon.—THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. JOHN- 
SON, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., 105. 6d, 

Tuang.—Works by ANDREW LANG. 
LETTERS TO D&AD AUTHORS, 

8vo., 25. 6d. net. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 8vo., 


Fep. 


2s. 6d, net. 
BoOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 19 
Iilustrations. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


OLD FRIENDS. Fep. &vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Cock LANE AND COMMON SENSE, 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. 6d, net. 


Leonard.—THuHE CAMEL: Its Uses and 
Management. By Major ARTHUR GLYN 
LEONARD. Royal 8vo., 215. net. 

Macfarren.—LECTURESON HARMONY. 
By Sir Gzo. A. MACPARREN. 8vo., I2s. 

Max Miiller.—Works by F. Max 
MULLER. INDIA: WHATCANIT TEACH 
us? Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
New Editionin 4 Vols. Vol. I., Recent 
Essays and Addresses. Crown 6vo., 
6s. 6d. net. Lede 

In Preparation—Vol, II., Biographica!} 
Essays; Vol. III., Essayson Language 
and Literature; Vol. IV., Essays on 
the Sciences of Language, of Thought, 
and of Mythology. 

Mendelssohn,—THE LETTERS OF 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN. ‘Translated by 
Lady WALLACE, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 

Milner.—Works by GEORGE MILNER. 
COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle ot 

a Year chiefiy in a Garden. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d, 

STUDIES OF NATURE ON THE COAST 
OF ARRAN. With Illustrations by . 
W. NoELJOHNSON. 16mo.., 6s. 6d. net. 

Perring.—Harp Knovs IN SHAKES- 
PEARE. By Sir PHILIP PERRING, Bart. 
8vo. 75. 6d, 

Proctor.— Works by R. A. PROCTOR. 
STRENGTH AND HAPPINESS. With 9 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 

STRENGTH: How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Row- 
ing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 
Waist. WithgIlus. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 

Richardson.—NaTIoNAL HEALTH. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
RICHARDSON, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Rossetti.—A SHADOW oF DANTE: be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d, 

Southey.— CorrRESPONDENCE WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES, By R. SOUTHEY, 
Edited by E. DOWDEN. 8vo., 145. 

Wallaschek.—PRIMITIVE Music: an 
Inquiry into the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Music, Songs, Instruments, 
Dances, and Pantomimes of Savage 
Races. By RICHARD WALLASCHEK, 
With Musical Examples, 8vo., t2s. 6d. 

West.—Wi.LLs, AND How NOT To 
MAKE THEM. With a Selection of 
Leading Cases, By B. B. WEST. Fep. 
8vo., 25. 6d, 
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** For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
Special Catalogues. 
Boyd.—Works by A. K, H. Boyp, D.D., | Macdonald.—Works by Gzorcr MAC- 


First Minister of St. Andrews, author of 

‘Recreations of a Country Parson,’ &c. 

COUNCIL AND COMFORT FRQM A CITY 
PULPIT. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF A SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 
City, Crown 8&vo., 37. 6d. 

CHANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
35. 62. each. 

PRESENT Day THOUGHTS. Crown 8vo., 
a5, Gd- 

SEASIDE MUSINGS. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6a. 

‘To MEET THE Day’ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


De La Saussaye.—A MANUAL OF 
THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION, By Prof. 
CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. COLYER FERGUSSON (xé¢ 
MaxX MULLER). Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Kalisch.—Works by M. M. KALIscH, 
BIBLE Stupies. Part 1. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo., ros. 67. Part 
1]. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., ros. 6d. 
COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., 18s. Or adapted for the 
General Reader. r2s. Vol. Il, Exodus. 
rss. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 125. Vol. II]. Leviticus, Part 
I. 15s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 85. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 
If. 15s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8s. 


Martineau.—Works by JAMES MAR- 
TINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


Hours oF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS. Two Volumes of Sermons. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 64. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
Lire. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
8vo., £45. 

Essays, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo., 75s. 6d. each. 

I. Personal; Political. 

ll. Ecclesiastical; Historical. 
11]. ‘Theological ; Philosophical. 
1V. Academical; Religious 

HoME PRAYERS, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

§0,000—11/94. 


DONALD, LL.D. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

THE MIRACLES OF OuR Lorp. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

A Book oF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF 
THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL: Poems 
18mo., 6s. 


Max Muller.—W orks 
MULLER. 


HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN 
AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, as illus. 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OP 
RELIGION : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo.,35. 6d. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 


by F. MAx 


versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 
ros. 6d. 
PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 


Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1897. Cr. 
8vo., Ios. 6c. 

THEOSOPHY OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELI- 
GION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University ofGlasgow in1892. 
Cr. 8vo., Ios. 6a. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 55. 


Scholler.—A CHAPTER OF CHURCH 
HISTORY 7ROM SOUTH GERMANY: being 
Passages from the Life of Johann Evau- 
gelist Georg Lutz, formerly Parish Priest 
and Dean in Oberroth, Bavaria. By 1. 
W. SCHOLLER. Translated from the 
German by W. WALLIS. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

REPLY (A)TO Dr. LIGHTFOOT's ESSAYS. 
By the Author of ‘Supernatural Re- 
ligion’. 8vo., 6s. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST: PETER: 


a Study. By the Author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’. 8vo., 6s. 
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